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WHEN Judy Holliday and Paul Douglas 
got into that Solid Gold Cadillac it’ was, the 
reviewers agreed, “24 karat entertainment— 
grand fun—one hilarious situation. after another 
—solid entertainment. 


But .when the lady is Miss America and 
the escorts are Ike and Tricky Dick it isn't 
funny. As the ads for Judys movie said “any- 
thing can happen to a girl. . . .” 
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They can take her for long ride without 
moonlight and. roses. Itll be wild, all right, 
but not fun. Instead of going her way up Peace 
and Prosperity Road it can crack up in Dead 
End alley. | ) 


IKE doesnt care to drive, as she knows 
from the past four years, and Dickie is itching 
for the wheel. She knows hes a hot-rod who 
can't, for the life of him, drive straight and she 
cant trust him to go where he says hes going. 

So if Miss America’s off-guard Nov. 6 when 
the two fellows are going to invite her to climb 
inta the carsshell end up a sad case. Tricky 
Dick will end up with the car and all shell get 
is a solid gold Cadillac cabinet. 


Get wise, Miss-America, and get out. 
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The Key to Middle East Peace 
FIRST TWO upraised hands in the United Nations Security Council vetoed a Middle East 


cease-fire. Then British and French bombs over Egypt punctuated the veto. Does this mean the 
whole Middle East must go up in the smoke of war? Is United Nations action for peace doomed? 


oxX— 


A single key remained’ for re-| * ny ; said 
storing Middle ‘East peace—Amer-| At first there was some confu- ish and French mobilized para-|spectacle. The United States and 


ican-Soviet cooperation. sion about the attack of Israeli, OOPS and other forces to seize/Soviet governments ay ante in 
That this is no fantastic possi- | columns into Egypt toward the| the Suez Canal. | frying to get a Se aaa anc t "I 
bility was seen in the common ac-|5UeZ canal, But soon the jigsaw) The tragedy was-that Israel was) return of all troops to their. origina 
Ition of the American and Soviet? uzzle was assembled. James Hies-| being used asa pawn to sat bsty thee oed. b Beh Le eal va 5 
pee ‘ton of the N.Y. Times reported) +i €-the British and French| 0c? DY Omtaur and: #rance. 
24 | deleg: fe in: thee appetites of the british an renc Thie patendedine ictean of 
esegates to get a cease-nre in the from Washington (Oct. 31) the be-'. cits a Sha LE aiiete FSi cis ry ang 
UN Securitv Council. lief that: HNVESOrs MM the © ucz P Foy 3 sap en a ee 
sal “ | ‘There was no question that Israel flict between British - French. im- 
oe B “Sa eaeaabcap a * oe a. ee now had justified grievances against perialist interests and Wall Street's 
..} |operation apparently lie re- 
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only had informed the French and =] 
‘Rritich | ‘Egyptian raiders from the Egyp-|stake in the Middle East. 
Ss fusal ef the Eisenhower Adminis-| > — r, og CN taco tig meal ‘tian ‘Sinai peninsula. It is also true} “So sharp and strong were the 
"=; { |tration to recognize British-French-| otal sta encouraged to be-| that the Arab states have steadfast-| feelings here,” Reston wrote from | 
= |Israeli aggression. It was an “er-'lieve that the ‘SG ‘ly refused to recognize Israel or} Washington, “about the British- 
oe spre y would have the sup-; : ; 
| oo” of Brit; | ae i ail ito negotiate peace around a com-|French policy of force that the 
ae Br itish and French -judg- oe re ce th, did ane aps even mon table. But when Ben Gurion’s' crisis within the Western alliances 
** |ment, Eisenhower said in his TV/O' BFN@tn, © they cue move government allowed itself to be! overshadowed even the grave 
speech. And all those publications}. That wes putting it mildly. In'ysed in a plan for launching un-|events in the Middle East.” 


~ }which had shouted loudly about 


aggression in Hungary refrained 
from using the word even when 
bombs were killing men, women 
and children in Egypt. 
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its first communique the _ Israeli 
government announced that the 
Suez Canal was the target. This, 


Reston notes, was-a bit of “sur- 


prising candor.” 
: ie 


disguised “preventive war’. it was 
gambling with the true interests 
of Israel, a state-which is warmly 
supported by the great majority 


ot the American people. | 
. IN, SESSIONS) lasting. late. ,into 


It would be foolish to think, 
however, that John Foster Dulles’ 
policy up to the present had no 
connection with the present violent _ 
explosion. The Suez ¢érisis originat- 


when. Dulles . suddenly and 
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THIS IS NO TIME TO LET APATHY LIK US. {vorm wowns 


WE HAVE RECEIVED several|“ _ _.. | “\| There is no cause for apathy orjX*. $7650; Amalgometed wenn okiyn and 
letters of congratulations on our a ba week $ 2,627. pessimism. Our nation has gone pate pling = ay ron hs Pe nen: You 
last week’ ¢ issue, particularly on| ota to ate $12,290 a long way in the direction for a ee tee a an rR LIF E 
our presentation of the fall-out which we pioneered. It has much os ey $12: Washington Heights, 


problem. le further to-go, and we have our nant 8 a oe pomowge ee Dawn ae. : 
Some among the letter writers contribtui : ork friend, $100; Jew ‘a 
g Dunn. Send all contributions to tribtuions to make OCTOBER pee se aa | 


have sent along contributions to But we need help of every read-| p.G. Brooklyn, N.. ¥., $20 
P. O. Box 231, Cooper Station, |-, NOW! Send your own contribu-|New York Garment Workers, $25: N¥ 


The Worker's $50,000 fund appeal. ie 

One, who promised to collect , New York Citiy 3, N. Y. i tion, $10 if you can! Em, Chivego, $1; Sh aeeth Dakota $10, Meh | ’ 

more, wrote that he suddenly was Become one of the collect-a-hun-| Minnesota Freédom of the Press, $200; 5 
Greenwich Village, NY, 350; Kings High- 7 


shocked into the thought of the} $2,627, and ‘for the month of |dred volunteers to help put us/\.) ny, $10; m8. Denver, $15. 
vast void he would face if there! October, the first of the three Over the top! m " OOTOBER 26 


were no paper. | months of the drive, we receiv- 3 A.L. New York, $10; Brooklyn, $5; Billy 
With all our weaknesses,” | ed a little over $12,000. We Contributions to the fund drive ge rhe a Speier Sen dona : otes 
writes, meee. maintained our | counted on, and needed $16,000. = period Oct. 23 to 29, in-|ter, Li, Bronx, $10; HS, New York,” $10; = 
rt thes C : ; JHR, New York, $2; Anonymous New York, 
pape ough e many years | The lack of $4,000 hurts badly. |Ctude aie gi =30- iasockinn ied Gat OG toe York 


against immense pressure. It has | And, as it cannot be said; . 1; anonymous $10: Queens: $3;|2100: J-l- San Francisco, $10:30; B.G. By Labor Research Association 


— - great accomplishment. |that the things for which our paper! middlesex County, NJ, $08; 187th St.,| nem neem Women's Hillsboro, N-H., $10:| THE REPUBLICANS require 
It wou be terrible if we lost has fought consistently have been og sete! Brame Sa Piet Petgye friend, $5; 2 friends, Queens, $2. many labor vetes to win the elec- 
it now through apathy. repudiated by the people. Theltne’ Press "Committee $400; Cleveland ‘ OCTOBER 29 tion. They ‘have made liberal use 
A = s, it ? “ ae thought, opposite is true. Peaceful co-ex- ona: — Peg pee, $25; PE a area, Brooklyn, $7; Bronx oaaiiy, of Labor Department statistics to 
n we must confess we are|is : ° ‘A. Chicago, 310; AS, NY, 33; Bronx}$10; NY Bookshop friend, $10; J, New : 

biowaiitepA i. oy iumerg ou & : e _gteeg Raga viewed as an epithet,|paiversity Heights Club $3; NY’ friend,|York, $1; D.Z. New York, $1; Milwaukee lure ‘these votes with the slogan 
dec ahility aati n ead = is on Bi to 2g aN ac-|Midtown, $2; BRM, Brownsville, $1; Ide,|reader. $3; Philadelphia Freedom of Press|’ yOu Ve never had it better. Presi- 
ur aplity to eominue depends n complis a : rignton, ; ghton readers, - New;Committee, $500; Croton forum, ; New/ : % 
fF we P ct, The hysteria of Rochelle friends, $25; New Jersey Free-'!England reader, $1; F.F. Bronx, $2.50; dential press secretary BMes Hag, 

erty claims that over the past 3%2 


only on the ‘tltimate succes of our a days has waned, The|dom of ,the Press ‘Committee, Hudson| Brooklyn friend, $5; New York via Ida 8. 


$50,000 campaign, but on our get-'great labor and Negro ’,| County, Newark, Passaic, $179.50; N. ¥.|$15; Baltimore Freedom of the Press P 
. & 4 g oP Rut le's physician, $100. Committee, $23; V.P. Alston, Mass., $25; et aed Hr) teen 


ting in regularly the $4,500 .a movements for which we fought Rochester, NY, $34; Cleveland, $50; Wis- 
OCTOBER 24 consin Freedom of the Press. Committee,|He compares Se tember, 1956 


week needed to finish by Xmas. so long have grown "cag and bees hen, ¥ . $1 iad 
y : up NY Physician ; Lancaster, Pa., $1;/ $200: T.B. Bronx, $10; N se ders,|_. , 

Last week, we received only ‘more mature politically. Queens professionals, $65; Upper Bast Side, '§41; Brighton Soke friend, $25... | With, apparently, the first half of 
| 1953. | 


| | ) | | The Administration deserves no 
y votes for this result. The gain is 

| inadequate. It was won despite the 
; : gs Cadillac Cabinet, not through its 


aid. It is insecure. 
That the gain. is inadequate is 
shown by the continued failure of 


Bs & 5 gs % : 
Ga hie LA rt | 1 | the majority of workers to eam 
; | _ |enough to finance the modest Hel- 
: ler wage-earners’ family budget 


(see our Economic Notes, August, 


By MAX GORDON , 
< I DONT LIKE Secretary (of Agriculture) Benson, but I have a 16-year son and I don’t want| pyptoyeR SPOKESMEN tell 
him to, go to war, a Minnesota farmer told a poll interviewer a week or so ago. “I don’t like all those| workers to increase their ‘produc- , 


vacations Eisenhower:-takes, but I don’t want another. war,” said a St. Loui : + Ib, | tivity if they wish to obtain wage |, 
Nixon, but I'm afraid of another ; : | OT ee . don t like increases. During the 3’ years 


oe 


war,” declared a ; Angeles ae SE EAN LOL RT we | from 1952 to the first half of 1956 
aa he Los Angeles - Ra . a oe Me bringing a. into the political (roughly comparable to Mr. Hag- 
So goes the refrain as voter after pees ss os, ee se - se ee = ip _ . — ean Padet ise eS Tab 
voter = interv iewed by pollsters Sa Sere es > ee BS ua THE FARMERS, by pressing: percent. The result is calculated 
of the New York Times, the Hearst . Be NS 8 ee their battle against i tinct; aes from Labor Department employ- 
press, the Scripps-Howard press Os 2 eS eee sete oF Es a os ment indexes and Federal Reserve 
and independent agencies. Pe ae. ee PONE mee prs eo it nico Fis-' Board production indexes. It rep- 
The uniformity of the reports .. ee — oe enhower in the form of sail bank resents an increase of about 4 per- 
seems t Le tt i eS ae See oe os ee ee. , ; ee payments and dr out reli ef, b ut cent per year. (Productivity per. 
ee ea et OS See. eee ES: ae 2 #nothing more basic. They success- man-hour went up even faster—4.9 
a central faet of the 1956 election | i ee elie 2 Rake oF 2 ee et ar eee D y . ~ |percent per year, but there was a 
campaign is that President Eisen- :. ne | Oe ot ~~ iii a ae remncrase F lat- slight drop in average working 
hower has remained, in the minds i a ee ee ee ea form and campaign. hours). Thus, the gains in real 
of a large section of the American "#345 Ee we * earnings cited by Hagerty did not 
peas. a figure above party who # ae ee es ee Pe hes WHO WILL WIN Tuesday?;/ come close to matching the rise in 
as brought peace to the world. ae er ee oe Experts and polls have» been ‘so| Productivity brought about by au- 
This is true regardless of whe- ee a ea Sime ee far wrong in the last few national| tomation and speed-up. 
ther he wins Tuesday or not. If Bae RS a ee, ed elections that their present indica-|, Moreover, despite the continued 
he wins, it will be the overwhelm- #2 ee tse me ee euee tion in favor of Eisenhower can- high arms spending, the proportion 
ing reason. If he loses, it will hve { ee J. ff ae not- be trusted. Here, generally,|0f the nation’s labor wasted on 
- served to cut his losses greatly. ‘ % : |. £ ee is the way it is shaping up: military matters has declined since 
By a strange irony, then, Eisen- Ss gies rmetins. < ef oe | ® Stevenson stands a fair chance the Korean war. This transfer of 
hower is the political beneficiary i¢ Fae: = ga : _ of taking 14 out of the 15 south-|7esources from war to peace uses 
of the intensive years-long efforts =? =a ass oe oe ern and border states, for 157 elec- could permit a faster rise in real 
of the peace elements of the world EISENHOWER — toral votes of the 167 cast. Florida| Wa8es than in productivity. So, a” 
tA . | things considered, labor has gotten ~ 

of which the forces of socialism with 10 votes, appears to favor Eis- by - half of what’ ste te 
have — the mainstay, to win'in their platform in support of la-| our time,” as some have properly canower. ooh Tr “fair ed can gry mage Hg 
wer u Deh oom’ __ |bor’s demands, and has forced lip! put it? It must be said that the ae oor _ a gue Sta ey | tribution of ‘productivity gains. 
etch stg Noe = y, goer service froma Eiesuhower seid vice- )Political power of white suprem- al fair possibilities rl re enae Putting it an way, the rate of 
aes ident Richest Nix acy in the South has blocked any oe’... exploitation of labor has increased. 

greatly accelerated the popular de-| P™ Ce" *uchar was substantial advance. These include Pennsylvania, Minne-| “rp. wage gains realized were 
mand for such a peace. The GOP! Labors impact was especially; fFicenhower remains unshaken rey Montana, Rhode Island and solely due to organized labor’s ef- 
managed to limit its expected losses! felt at the Democratic convention ee a ey a al Delaware. forts, against the resistance of em- 
etO give MS persona © If he wins all these, he will ployers represented in ‘the Eisen- 


in the 1954 Congressional. elec-| where ; 7 
where it was decisive in putting | blessing to the Supreme Court de-|have 211 electoral votes, 55 short hower administration. Here are ex- 


nee because of this identification over the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket ~ 
oO isenhower with the peace issue. | and in precipitating an unsuccess- segregation decision. And, worse of the 266 needed to win. There. amples to illustrate the point. 


And he must depend on it again fy) fight to strengthen the plat-| Yet: he has bluntly declared it is a) "© half-a dozen states in which 


this year. | ee —— .,. _|he is the underdog, but by a fair] 

' His Democratic opponent, Adlai a regarding eye: signs, ~e _ = ae staan sne. ee slim margin. They inclede Califor- Pilea Seliedian the ae iene 

Stevenson, has plain y sensed this. Its activity may also be the pads o resolve. He has thus announced nia, Mic igan, Maryland, Wash- strike average week] earnings in 

and has sought to take the lead) 5°” fer some large-scale increases he does not intend to use_ the/ington, New Mexico and Massachu- September were $97.85 represent- 
powers of the Federal government |setts. Any five of these will give, ing a 13.4 gain in real earnings 


away from Eisénhower .by his de-' in registration in urban centers of | : . at 
mand for a ban on H-bomb testing the midwest and west. Certainly,|to see. that the law of the land is — a a = ve first oust 1953..In the 
argely unorganized, runaway hap 


and an end to the draft, iif Stevenenn should ‘wi his carried out. _ 

By so doing, Stevenson has con- on | . ee a os Clearly, then, if. t ile i : 
tributed to z* pressure for dis- } qe yoo power generated| Stevenson has been forced to go |“dope”. is’ any Bnet yer eves medeaae SOTA se 
armament, necessary if further <b 38 ; cs a merger will be|beyond the Democratic platform,|son will have to win almost every|year gain of 1.6 percent. Inciden- 
ench edvesbet ext Whe wiade. ey actor. It will almost)and to declare his personal sup-|state in which he is considered the}tally—advocates of labor collabora- 
He hes eho ceaapelied sate certain y a down Eisenhower's) port for the desegregation ~deci-| favorite, as well as those where he tion in raising productivity please 
change of attitude monang. dae | Prarauities Oo 1952. ‘sion. ~He has also, somewhat gin-|is considered the underdog by ajtake note—the 3% year produc- 
- peace issue on the part of Demo- But the Achilles heel of labor's gerly, insisted that the executive/slim margin. tivity increase in textiles was more 

efforts has been its failure to um-|powers of the Federal govern-| The Democrats have a good)than in primary metals. 


cratic leadership. But at: this mo- rie : | 
ment there do not appear to be derstand thé immense popular de-} ment Should be used to enforce|chance to retain control of the| In copper mining, following the 


any signs that he has dented Eisen- mand for peace, and to win it as|it. e, _ _|Senate, Ten GOP seats are in ques-|pace-setting contracts of the Mine, 
ewes pepalartty arising out of ‘es political ally. This failure is} But he, too, has been inhibited|tion, of which the Demnsteatt are| Mill and Smelter Workers Union 
the peace question. The confidence |?” —— Sir labor movement's|by the power of the Southern |favorites in three — Pennsylvania, |average } @arnings reached 
in Eisenhower on this seems to S icline obstacle in lining up solid/ralers trom taking a forthright|Qhio and Connecticut. Six Demo-|$100.54. in July, a real gain of 
be too deeply rooted. | didat g-class support for the can-| position, as demanded by the Ne-|cratic seats are also in question,|10.0 percent over the first half of 
: + didates it is backing. Stevenson 's| gro and labor movements of the/of which the GOP is favored in|1953. In laundries, poorly organiz- 
preeir we . tin of H-bomb test bans and| nation. This has weakened the |three—New York, Nevada and one|ed and largely employing Negre 
thie ND CENTRAL fact ofthe end of the draft seems to have labor-Negro alliance, which mustjof the two Kentucky seats up forjand Puerto Rican workers, July 
pr oe is the strong posi- = t caused some labor leaders be the backbone of any p gressive|election. The current line-up is 49}average weekly earnings were 
2 ?) «Megs the lig ea themselves with the/ advance in American politics. _ |Democrats to 47 Republicans. = {$42.33, a real-gain in 3% years of 
ae eeste 7 m. symbol of ‘di- , i ae |. The campaign has thus empha- In the House, too, Democrats are| Oly 2,7 percent. 3 
the Bh ; ee by | sized the need for labor to attackjexpected.to keep control by. per- The earnings of these workers 
aly'é rng Aastoed powertul monop-} HOW HAS _ AMPAIGN idireetly the power of the Southern}haps...a- slightly ,. reduced margin | re very, close to the admitted 
ned the D ee com: |affected ithe! ‘civil rights'white supremacy rulers. threugh or-|frei their present 232-203) majar-|qute.poverty level, of $2,000 .an- 
Reg . ee & 7 ; apeston, | . issue of senizing, the Southea ) pad, ity; ; Fe REVS! O "76.33 whew Salt " we " AB) wot 
meh Poets er) sy SE eeu RA b | : | agar ios Lae igi ayes ae De nets! ttyl Irie | Badger Hips ‘hay WOO”. Card tal vith aiabeyke ilitasing Ae 
8B Tw Biola! CFs 
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‘STOP THE WAR 


An Editorial 


NAKED AGGRESSION against Egypt has exploded 
from land and sea and air. Britain and France, using Ben 
Gurion’s Israeli government as their pawn, struck to seize 
the Suez Canal by force of arms. | 


Sympathy for the real interests of Israel was arousing 
resentment against the brazen attempt to jeopardize Israel's 
existence in behalf of British-French colonial aims. 

The colonial powers were seeking to hamstring the 

United Nations as this issue was going to press. But world 
public opinion was building up for a concerted demand 
that the UN General Assembly be called into emergency 
session to act if the British-French veto panatyaes the Se- 
curity Council. 

Throughout the world trade unions and Social Demo- 
— parties were joining the public demand for a cease 
ire. : 

In our country the opportunity seemed at hand for 
real American-Soviet cooperation to halt the war threat. 

_ The time for action is NOW. Tell the White House 
you favor an immediate cease fire. Get your organization 
to act likewise. Support United Nations action for a cease 
.fire. Brand Britain and France for their dastardly aggres- 
sion. Withdraw all foreign forces from Egyptian soil! 

Guarantee the inviolability of present borders and of 

-Israel’s rights! 


SUEZ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
promise he had made to the Egyp- 
tians to help them in building the 
Aswan High Dam. Regardless of 
the merits of the dam project this 
reversal was such a clear provoca- 
tion that it precipitated the action 
of the Egyptian government in na- 
tionalizing canal. 

Then Dulles joined with the Bri- 
tish and French in condemning the 
nationalization. Dulles was, in fact, 
the author of the Users Association 
_ aimed at seizing the canal. 

ut after starting these provoca- 
tions Dulles refused to continue 
with his colonial partners in fore- 
ible seizure of the canal. The 
reason for this was that Dulles 
was far more worried about Amer- EDEN 
ican oil interests in the Middle: 


..| Report . from 


Pro Football—Giants. vs. 


‘Movie: On Your Toes (1939 TV 
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oa Wad Nov. 3 


On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m. 
Mighty Mouse (2) 10:30 
Big Top (2), Noon 
‘Cooking—Bontempis (7) Noon 
Right Now! (2) 1:30 
Football Forecasts (4) 1:30 
Junior Town Meeting: Outlook for 
Election (13) 1:30 
College Football: Notre Dame vs. 
Navy (4) 1:45 
Movie: An Ideal Husband (5) 2 
Football Roundup (2) 2: 30 
Mr. Wizard (4) 5 
Laurel and eg (2) 5:30 
World News (2) 6 
Open Mind: Our Age of ‘Ansioly 
(4) 6. Margaret Mead and Leo 
Rosten / 
Beat the Clock—Quiz (2) 7 
Union Rally for Stevenson (5) 7 
Jackie Gleason (2) 8 
Perry Como—variety (4) 8 
Duffy’s Tavern (11) 8:30 
Ford Star Jubilee: The Wizard of 
Oz with Judy Garland, Ray (2) 
9 to 11—2 full hours. Ray Bolger, 
Jack Haley, Bert Lahr. 
Sid Caesar—variety (4.9 to 10 
Horse Show (11) 9 
George Gobel (4) 10 
Late Show: Most Precious Things 
in Life (1934-TV debut) (2) 
11:15 
TV 
Sunday, Nov. 4 
Look Up and Live: Gospel singer 
Mahalia Jackson (2) 10:30 a.m. 
Children’s Hour (4) 10:30 
Eye on New York (2) 11 
See you at the Polls—Specjal all. 
star show (7) 11 
Camera Three (2) 11:30, Margaret 
Mead, anthropologist 
Learn to Draw (5) 11:45 : 
Let’s Take A Trip kids (2) Noon 
Times Youth Forum UNESCO (5) 
Rutgers: Study of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne (13) 1:30 
Steelers 


Youth Wants to Know (4) 2:30 
News Roundup. (4) 3 


debut (5) 3. Zorina, Eddie Al- 
bert 


Sherlock Holmes full length film— 


East than about British-French.in-\2"¢ Prevent a violent eruption of 

terests in the Suez Canal Com-'2 Middle East war required no) 

pany. fi: -flop for the Soviet government 
* 


BOTH THE EISENHOWER Egypt's: right to sovereignty over 
Admihistration and the British and its own territory the Soviet gov- 
French were agreed on trying to!ernment has also urged action in| 
overthrow the Nasser government.!UN to prevent ariy Middle East ag:| 
But Sa differed ge the means. gression. 

As Reston wrote in the N.Y. Times| The question f: acing the people 
(Nov, I): “The United States want-| of lecdel in their blacked-out homes | 
ed to bring him down by the slow! was whether their safety and in- 


policy of economic -pressure.” ‘The dependence would be preserved 
British and French wanted mili- through this crisis. A good deal 


tary action. e difference about} 9, 

pended on the efforts to get a 
Suez played a big part in the cease-fire. A lot depends also on 
sharpening split that has practical- 


Lect the Press (4) 6 


ly disrupted the entire NATO alli- 


ance. 
* 


SOVIET COOPERATION with 
America at UN to get a cease-fire 


What Abies 

After the Elections .. . 
SOCIALIST UNITY FORUM 

PRESENTS A DISCUSSION 
Prospects for 

American Secialism 

Dr. W. E B. DuBois, noted 
historian and Negro leader 

’ John Lewine, former director of | 


Mes Friday, Nev. 9—3 p.m. 
| 200 SEVENTH AVE. 


reirforced UN action to prevent 
either side from raiding or invad- 
ing. their neighbors. In the longer 
run much depended on whether 
Arab-Israeli negotiations could be 
‘brought about. Only cooperation 
among the big powers could 
create the’ power and authority 


which would bring Arabs and Is-}. 


raelis around one table. 
* 


SPEAKING FOR THE LABOR 
Party in Commons Hugh Gaitskell 
used the strongest words heard. in 
that august body in many years. 

“All I can say,” Gaitskell de- 
clared, “is that in taking this deci- 
sion, in the view of the Opposi- 
tion, the Government has commit- 


(Near tard St.) bey aa a $1 


has an act of disastrous folly, 


ne 


1917-1956 


aids gill Biitslan 


ANNUAL RALLY 


For Peace and Friendship 
Observing the November Anniversaries 


"Tuesday — Nov. 13 — 7:30 p.m. 


THE PYTHIAN — 135 W. 70th St. (E. of Bway. ) 


" Speakers: Dr. Corliss Lamont — Mr. Paul Robeson 
Rev. Wm. H Melish — Dr. Harry F. Ward 
MUSICAL PROGRAM: — 
with Miss Betty Sanders and The 
Saat tne Fe Folk Singers, Miss Madelein Simon, conducting 


|| whose tragic copnsquetiogs we 


1933-1956 


jtimate logic was alliance of .the} 


Hitoward a 
to. restore the historic American-| 


The Woman in Green (1945) 
(11) 


[Oninibus: Eartha Kitt, guest (7) 9 


| and Grover Passes (2) 9 

Alcoa Hour: Morning’s at Seven 
by Paul Osborn with Lillian and 
Dorothy Gish and David Wayne 
(4) 9 to 10 


Latin American Carnival (13) 9. 
Tito Puente and band 

Alfred Hitchcock (2) 9:30 — 

$64,000 Challenge (2) 10 

Loretta Young—drama (4) 10 

What's My Line (2) 10:30 

Drew Pearson (5) 11 


Unusual Movies on TV 


Saturday, Nov. 3 


An Ideal Husband (5) 2 p.m. Oscar 
Wilde comedy with Paulette 
Goddard 


Sunday, Nov. 4 


I Married a Witch. Fredric March, 
Susan Hayward (7) 2:45 


Monday, Nov. 5 
Force of Evil. John Garfield, Bea- 


trice Pearson (7) 1:30 
The Tall Lie (11) 2 
Night Train (11) 3:30 


selective IV, movie guide 


Thursday, Nov. 8 


Of Mice and Men (5) 10 a.m. Mile- 

|  stone—Steinbeck film 

Captain’s Paradise. Alec Guinness 
(9) 10 a.m. 

Foree of Evil (7) 1:30 

Kiss of Death (13) 7 and 10 

Farmer's Daughter (9) 7:30 and 10 

Friday, Nov. 9 

Captain’s Paradise (9) 10 a.m. 

Force of Evil (7) 1:30 

Thunder Rock (11) 3:30 Rex Har- 
rison, Lili Palmer 

Kiss of Death (13) 7 and #0 

Farmers Daughter (9) 7:30 and 10 


MOVIES (in theatres) 


Giant, Roxy 

War and Peace, Capitol 

Storm Center, Normandie - 

La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 

Around World in 80 Days, Rivoli 

Private Progress, Guild 50th 

Rififi, Academy of Music, other 
neighborhoo houses — 

Friendly Perusuasion, Radio City 

Solid’ Gold Cadillac, Victoria 


| Bus Stop, neighborhoods 


DRAMA 


Kiss, of Death (13) 7 and 10 
The Farmer’s Daughter (9) 7:30) 


Apple Cart, Plymuoth 
Major Barbara, Martin Beck 


and 10 | Sea Gull, 4th St. Theatre 


Tuesday, Nov. 6 


The Winslow Boy (9) Noon 

Force of Evil (7) 1:30 

Kiss of Death (13) 7 and 10 
Farmers Daughter (9) 7:30 and 10) 


Wednesday, Nov. 7 


Breaking the Sound Barrier (9) 
10 a.m. | 

The 39 Steps (9) Noon. Hitch- 
cock directed. 

Force of Evil (7) 1:30 

A Night in Casablanca (2) 5. Marx. 
Bros. 

Kiss of Death (1: 

Farmer’s Daughter (9) @ 


| 


3) 7 and 10 | 
:30 and 10) 


| Inherit the Wind, 


Old Vic Company, Winter Garden 

Take A Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. 

Hamlet, Shakespearwrights, 264 
W. 87 St. 

‘My Fair Lady, Hellinger 

Three Penny Opera, Theatre de Lys 

Diary of Anne Frank, Cort 

National 

Arms aad, the Man, Downtpwn 
Theatre 

NYC Opera, City Center 

‘Too Late. the Phalarope, Belasco 


| Me: Candido, Greenwich Mews 


Loud Red Patrick, Ambassador 


'No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 


Three Pirandello Plays, 
Stage, 15 Second Av. 


Open 


— 


BAKERS REELECT CROSS, 


CHANGE ELECTION RULES 


SAN FRANCISCO. Calif. — { 
(FP)—The conyention of the Bak- 


Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 


as it did for ours. While backing! Washington Square with Ray Bol-' ‘week with its 


ger (4) 4 | 
College Press Conference (7) 
Guest: Dulles 
Bandwagon °56 (2) 5:30 | 
/Telephone Time: She Also Ran (2)| 
6 


'Frontier—western (5) 6 
‘You Are There (2) 6:30. Trial 
of Susan B. Anthony (2) 6:30. 
Jack Benny—comedy (2) 7:30 
'Amateur Hour (7) 7:30 
Sullivan (2) 8. Maurice Evans, | 
others 
Steve Allen—variety (4) 8. Alfred 
Drake - . 
I Spy—Raymond Massey (5) 8 
Drama: Pale Horse with Marge 


shall regret for years. 

“All of us will regret it because 
it will have done irreparable harm 
to the prestige and the reputation 
of our country. This action in- 
volved not only the abandonment 
but a positive assault upon the/4 
free principles which have govern-|4 
ed. British foreign policy -for at 
|any rate the last ten yéars—soli- 
darity with the Commonwealth, 
the Anglo-American alliance, and 
adherence to the Charter of the 
United Nations.” 

: * 

THE LOGIC of the Gaitskell 
position was such that American- 
‘Soviet cooperation loomed not only 
as the means of ending the Middle 
East war. It could become the fac- 
tor restoring ,traditional American- 
British-French friendship. The ul- 


Big Four, even of the Big Five. 
The ‘world a pepeorte to be movin 
circle in the 


Soviet-British-French-Chinese alli- 
ance.- But immediately the issue} 
was Cease-Fire—withdrawal of all 


troops to their: own borders—UN}- 
} guarantee of the security of Israe 
as well as the Arab states. Ameri-} 
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lery & Confectionery Workers In-' 
|ternational Union, finished its first! 
most important order, 
of business accomplished:the elec- 


‘the delegates, instead of by a re-' 
ferendum of ‘the membership, 
which had been the practice in the’ 
union's past 70 vears of existence. 


This isste, together with the 
questions of malagamation of locals 
into larger units and raising of 
officers’ salaries, is behind charges: 
of assault brought by ‘the officers 
‘of three New York locals against 
president ‘James G. Cross. 
grand jury refused to indict Cross 
and the others, and dismissed the, 
charges against them. However, it 
is still investigating the possibility 
of perjury on one side or the other. | 


The | 


method of election was carried by; 
a vote of 4,966 to 560 on the 
ning day of the convention. 
Then, according to the new pro-| 
vers. the election was held two) 
s later. Wesley Reedy of Phila- 
delph hia, a former vice president, 
was nominated to oppose Cross, 


seceotany Curtis Stmms and _all 
16 ree vice presidents were 


relected b 
ed pease tely after. 
Only a handful of delegates 


The amendment’ changing the | 


but -declined. Thereupon Cross,| 
ELECTRIC FLOOR POLISHER & WAXER | 


‘acclamation and install-} 


New York Local 51; and Louis 
Gemuth, secretary of New York 
‘Local 50. Not only were three 
-dissidents not shot at from the 
platform—as Kane charged had 


4. tion of officers by rollcall vote of;been threatened—but they were 


given double time at the micro- 
phones, and were loudly booed 


iby the 646 other delegates: 
- During the first week of the 10- 


day convention, which is - held 
every five years, the delegates 
heard major political addresses by 
former Preside nt Harry Truman 
‘and Democratic candidate Adlai 
Stevenson, as well as by numerous 
‘state and city officials and labor 
Jeaders, including’ AFL-CIO sec- 
retary - treasurer William _ F. 
Schnitzler, a former president of 
the bakery union. In the, second 
tweek they were scheduled to hear 
Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore) and 
‘Richard Richards, California Dem- 
ocratic candidate for the U. S. 
Senate. 


Classified Ads 


FOR SALE 


. Brush—$39B 95 value. 
‘ ; Standard Brand Dist., 
143 Fourth Ave. (13th & i4th Sts.) 
GR. hires One ‘hour free params. 


voted no or abstained, oe 
the three who brought assa 

charges against Cross: Joseph G. 
Kane, president. of Queens Local’ 


525. Nathan Ehrlich, president of 


Strengthen the labor, Negro, 


peoples coalition by voting Tues- 
day, Nov. -6 to defeat the Eisen- 


hower Cadillac Cabinet. 


Vote Tuesday Nov.. 6 to defeat 
the Eisenhower Cadillac cage 
the political allies of the Dine- 
crats. : 


Vote Tuesday. rear now to 
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Orchestra presents one of its regular musi- 
cals this Sat. eve at 106 E. 14th St., N.Y. . 
‘Program will consist of various musical 
compositions by the Manodlin Orchestra, 
Samuel Pirstman,- conducting; also 
known singer. 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 
Vector Laboratories 


217 Third Avenue * GR 3-7686. 
Sales '* ‘Installation *” Service ‘ 
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More~ than 60,000,000 _ voters. 
throughout the nation are expected 
to go to the polls next Tuesday 
to cast their ballots for the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the 
United States, and for members of 
the House and Senate. In New 
Jers€¥Y 2,862,780 persons are reg- 
istered to vote—an increase of 
118,000 over 1952. 

As America prepared to vote 
two issues stood out above all 


It Seems to Me 


By CHARLIE NUSSER. 


The shouting is about over. 
few.days the American 
president and vice-presi 


it will take united struggle on the 


The 1956 elections are no panacea for the ills that confront our 
country—regardless of party platforms and campaign promises. 
Down through the history of our nation the people have had to fight 
for every social advance. The elections are one important method 


of conducting that fight. 
Now, don't get me wrong. 


significant—that it makes no ditlerence who wins. | think it is a 
very important election. I hope the Cadillac Cabinet, the big busi- 
ness administration of Eisenhower is turned out. But even if that 
happens the people still have a big struggle ahéad to win the things 
they so ufgently need. I see the elections as part of this continuing 


struggle. 
However, a 
bomb tests is here ta stav... 


_ gressives, inde 


against them. 


Yes, the shouting is over. The tumult has died down. But the 


good fight for a more democratic, 
now to organize for the battles 


wg will go to the polls to choose their 
ent for the next four years. Regardless of 
who wins the basic problems facing the country will remain, and 


few things are certain. The issue of banning H- 
until it is solved in the interests of 
humanity. So is -the civil rights issue, the sharpest of all issués in 
the country today. So are the issues of social welfare legislation 
advanced by the labor movement, the Negro people, liberals, pro- 
ndents. These are not issues that the. politicians 
can put in moth: balls now that the campaign is over. 

The people should begin preparing now for the January ses- 
sion of Congress. The fight tor changing Senate rule 22 to end Dixi- 
crat filibustering against civil rights will come up when Congress is 
organized. The question of seniority in allocating committe chair- 
manships is one of the first orders of business. These are decisive 
issues. If rule*22 remains, no civil rights legislation can be passed. 
If the seniority method remains in force the Dixiecrat Eastlands and 
Byrds, or the GOP McCarthys and Jenners will control the key 
committees. All progressive measures. will start out with two strikes 


others—Adlai Stevenson's proposal 
to end H-Bomb tests, and civil 
ba for the Negro people. The 
labor movement in the state also 
made the big. business character 
of the Eisenhower admiinstration 
a key issue. 

Stevenson’s plan’ to endé the 
deadly hydrogen bomb explosions 


The tumult has died down. In a 


’ 


Take the Fight for Peace, Civil Rights and 
{The Peoples Welfare Into the 85th Congress 


for peace. The Democratic candi- 
dates, not feeling such pressure, 
said little or nothing to counteract 
the vicious Republican attacks on 
Stevenson for making the proposal. 

Neither party distinguished itself 
in the handling of the explosive 
civil rights issue. The main differ- 
ence between the two on this issue 
is the fact that within the Demo- 
cratic party there are labor, liberal 
and Negro forces who are conduct- 
ing a battle against the Dixiecrat 
elements and for civil rights, -In 


~ 


rty no such coali- 
tion exists—in fact the. Dixiecrats 
remain the staunchest political al- 
lies of the GOP Cadillac Cabinet 
government of Eisenhower. On all 
29 9s egy rg it is- so-: 
cial welfare legislation in the peo- 
ple’s interest, tax relief for lower 
income groups, desegregating the 
schools in the South, Taft-Hartley 
revision, civil rights,-labor legisla- ° 
tion, or what have you—the com- 
bination of Republicans and Dixie. 
crats line up together in opposition. 


the Republican 


The following candidates have! 


been endorsed or are being sup-| 


Labor, Liberal Endorsements 


He is James Tumulty, an open and 
avowed McCarthyite. The AFL 


ported by labor, liberal and Negro endorsed Tumulty. No liberal can 


undoubtedly _ stirred. millions of 
people anxious to safeguard and/' 
guarantee peace. GOP. bigwigs in| 
the state reacted to the _ proposal 
with bitter invective—but carefully 
neglected to discuss the plan con- 
cretely. State Republican chairman 
Bodine, State -Senator Forbes, 
“Tricky Dick” Nixon; the so-called 
Republican “Truth Squad,” John) 
Roosevelt, son of FDR, Bernard | 
Shanley, Eisenhower's appoint- 
ments secretary and other GOP 
spokesmen bitterly denounced the) 
Democratic candidate in meetings 
throughout the state.’ This, more 
than anything the Democrats them-| 
selves did,-did more to expose the 
hyporisy and demagogy of the 
GOP claim to being the “Peace 
Party.” : 

The biggest weakness in “this 
respect was the failure of labor, 
liberal and~ progressive forces to) 
seize. hold of Stevenson's proposal, 
give it all out support, and use it! 
to bring pressure on the candidates 
to take a more forthright position | 


e 
Rent Election 
IRVINGTQN.—More than 2,000 


of the 2,250 signatures necessary 
to» put restoration of rent control 


part-of the people to solve them. 


I'm not saying this election isn't 


; 


better America remains. Let's start 
ahead. 


MARTHA STONE, CP LEADER, 
AMERICAN SOCIALIST EDITOR 
_ IN NEWARK DEBATE NOV. 9 


NEWARK.—Martha Stone,’ state 
chairman of the New Jersey Com- 
munist. Party and Harry Braverman 
of- the “American Socialist,” will 
meet in a debate in Newark on 
Nov. 9, under the auspices of the 
Newark Current Events. Forum. 

Subject of the debate will be 
“Perspectives for Socialism in the 
U. S.”° Each speaker. will be. al- 
lowed 30 minutes to present his or 
her point of view, and each will 
also be permitted a 10 minute re- 
buttal period. wk 
Mr. Braverman is a member of 
the editorial board of the monthly 


CIO SAYS RETIRE 
WALL ST.. CONGRESSMEN 


“Two Wall Street brokers on 
New Jersey’s 14-man Congressional 


delegation are two too many for , 
‘quate price supports for farmers, 


the interests of the state,” says 
CIO secretary - treasurer Victor 
Leonardis, in calling for the defeat 
of GOP Congressmen James Auch- 
incloss, 8rd CD, and Robert Kean, 
- 12th CD. | 
_ « Leonardis said: “Both (are) part- 
ners in Wall St. brokerage firms, 
and that gives Wall St: a dispropor- 
tionately high representation in 
, Congress. as. far 


". The CIO has therefor 


members. The debate will be held 
‘at 516 Clinton Ave., Newark. 


Shop Talk 


as New Jersey is;Congr 
jtotal of 81 


to a referendum have been collect- 
ed here. Miss Helen Goggin; presi- 
dent of the Irvington Tenants As- 
sociation, which is conducting the 
signature campaign, said that the 
group will seek to get 5,000. sig- 
natures, : 

If the necessary number is _ob- 
tained the referendum would go 
on the ballot in a special election 
before the end of the year. The 
city commission ended all rent 
controls. in Irvington. Since_ then 
there have been numerous ex-| 
‘amples of landlords’ rent gouging. 

In Hudson County Superior 
‘Court Judge Thomas Stanton up- 
held the right of the city of Bay- 
onne- to repeal an ordinance now 
‘in effect, based on the state law, 


‘the two speakers. The meeting sy to sg a local ordinance 
will start at 8 p.m. Admission is aod ia give tenants greater 
50 cents for Current Events Forum |PPO‘ecuon. 


members and 75 cents for non-| 


‘magazine “Thé American Social- 
ist.” Miss Stone, a member of the 
National Committee of the Com- 
munist Party, is also a Smith Act 
victim having been sentenced to 
four years in prison, 

The debate is the first of its kind 
in many years in New Jersey. A 
large audience is expected to turn 
out to hear the points of view of 


since two Republicans—Wolverton | 
in the Ist CD and Canfield in the 
8th—were responsible for 25 of 
those 53 correct votes. They were 
the only Jersey Republicans to 
vote right more than 50 percent 
of the time. | 

The six Democrats, according 
to the AFL-CIO scoreboard, vote 
OK on 64 occasions and wrong 
onee, Hugh Addonizio, 11th CD, 
had the best record—18 right and 
‘none wrong. 
LABOR BRIEFS 

Joel Jacobson, CIO official hits 
Eisenhower administration as tak- 
ing “advice of investment brokers 
instead of educators” on Federal 
aid to education. . . . 3,500 ‘milk 
drivers in North Jersey, members 
Teamsters union, won 8-cent an 
hour raise. .. . 


and Irving Hodes, 12th CD. 

Kean and Auchincloss both vot- 
ed for tax cuts for coupon clippers 
and against a tax cut for working 
people. Both voted against ade- 


and against the 8.2 percent pay 
increase for postal employes, and 
should ‘be retired back to Wall 
Street,” said the CIO official. 

VOTING RECORDS _ | 
The AFL-CIO voting record of 
Jersey Congressmen on 19 issues 
considered important to the labor 
movement, shows the eight GOP 
en voted “wrong” a 
$1 times and. “right” only 
53. times,’ Even this’ figure: doesn't 


« 


*h 
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‘Still declared. 


organizations or movements in 
New. Jersey: 

For President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States—Demo-; 
cratic candidates Adlai Stevenson 
and Estes Kefauver. 

For Congress from New Jersey— 

Ist C.D.—J. Frank Crawford, 
Democrat. | 

8rd- C.D.—Sidney Shiff, Demo- 
craft. 

4th C.D.—Frank Thompson, Jr., 
Democrat.* : 

5th C.D.—Francis Foley, Demo- 
crat. 

6th C.D.—Harrison 

mocrat.* 

8th C.D.—The CIO has made 
no endorsement as_ between Dem- 
ocrat Walter Gardner and incum- 
bent Republican Gordon Canfield. 
The AFL has endorsed Canfield. 

9th C.D:—Robert Gruen, Dem- 
ocrat. | 

10th C.D.—Peter Rodino, Dem- 


Addonizio, 


Williams, | 


lith C.D.—Hugh 
Democrat.” : 

12th C.D.—Irving Hodes, Dem- 
ocrak& # 

13th C.D.—Alfred  Sieminski., 
Democrat.* ‘ 

14th C.D.—The CIO has made 
no endorsement. This was the only, 
area where the CIO refused to en-| 
dorse the Democratic_ incumbent. | 


possibly vote for him. 
* Incumbents. 


The CIO has ‘sharply condemn- 
ed three incumbent GOP. Con- 
Pig sca as “anti-people and pro 
ig business.” ‘They are James 
Auchincloss, 3d C.D., Peter Fre- 
linghuysen, 5th C.D, and Frank 
Osmers, 9th C.D.-The AFL strong- 
ly attackéd GOP incumbent -Rob- 
ert Kean’s record in the 12th C.D. 
contest, and the CIO called him 
“a Wall Street broker.” . 

In Essex County there are two 
Negro candidates for freeholder. 
They are Rev. Means, Democrat, 
and James Curtiss, Republican. 


- The CIO urged a “No” vote on 
both statewide referendum ques- 
tions. The first would lengthen the 
terms of the 21 county sheriffs 
from three to ‘five years. Opposi- 
tion was based. on the fact. that 
“in many counties, the sheriffs’ of- 
fice has been used frequently for 
strikebreaking activities; and the 
longer term would make it more 
dificult to get rid of an anti-labor 
or inefficient sheriffs.” The second 
question. would reverse the State 
Supreme Court decision requiring 
all property be- assessed equally 
and fairly at 100 percent of sales 
value. This, the CIO says, “would 
give railroads a big tax cut at the 
expense of small home owners.” 


NAACP Election 


Meeting Hears 


The Candidates—and the People 


NEWARK.~—A spirited, question-| 
ing audience turned out to the 
ACP Political Action: Forum 
held here at St. Phillips Church. 
The debaters. were Congressmen 
Kean and Addonizio. 

Timothy Still, Political Action) 
chairman, in introdiicing the speak-| 
ers, pointed out that candidates. 
speaking to Negro audiences often 
think they are interested only in 
civil rights. But they also want to 
know how the candidates stand on 
minimum wages, taxes, housing, 
social security, schools, etc,, Mr. 


| 


Both Congressmen took heed of; 
pe chairman’s introduction, and 

iscussed many topics. Then the! 
audience took over. 

How could Eisenhower keep) 
quiet during the Till case and the’ 
many happenings in the South? 
A Republican district leader want- 
er wanted to know why it was tak- 
ing Attérmey General Brownell so 
long to investigate taking away 
voting rights from the people of 
Mississippi? What do the candi. | 
dates think on the H-Bomb issue? 
Won't the election of Democrats 
mean Eastland and the Dixiecrats 
will control. Congressional commit- 
tees and keep civil rights legislation 
off the books? Does our interest in. 
the Suez Canal issue mean we are 
getting “more . capitalistic’? What 
is your position on McCarthy and 
his tactics? Some questions were 
directed to both candidates. 

Under prodding by tlie au 


a 
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; by the audience: 
most ‘conspicuotis ‘was ‘a’ grovip Of: 
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dates admitted that neither party 
can be proud of its record on civil 
rights, rule 22,*and the fillibuster 
and school integration issues. 

Addonizio pointed out that there 
is no Senatorial. election in the 
state this year, therefore the GOP 
slogan “Defeat Eastland by Vot- 
ing Republican” is false, since none 
of: the Republicans running in * 
New Jersey will have anything to « 
do with who will be chairman of 
Senate committees. Kean spoke ~ 
against Stevenson's plan to end H- 
Bomb tests. He pointed to develop- 
ments in Poland and Hungary as 
proof of the success of Eisenhow- 
ers foreign policy. Addonizio said 
he was uneasy about Stevenson's 
plan, but was sure-Stevenson would 
not agree to limiting H-Bomb ex- - 
periments without guarantees from 
Russia and Sneha: 

A deadly silence greeted a “slip” 
by Congressman Kean. “Some of 
you may have been saving manév 
so that you can retire to Florida,” 
but the dollars you saved won't be 
worth very much if the Democrats 
xet elected, Suddenly, the idea hit 
him, “This is the wrong audience 
to talk about retiring to Florida.” 
And he laughed at his mistake. 

Chester Ligham, Addonizio’s op- 
ponent, spoke briefly asking for 
support—starting. eut with how he 
had the extreme pleasure of joining 
the NAACP that very night! 

Samuel Haynes; chairman of the 


[Newark NAACP chapter, announc- 


= that the NAACP does not oe 
orse any candidates. ‘They just 


sure | 
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WHEN Judy: Holliday and Paul Douglas ° 
got into that Solid Gold Cadillac it was, the | 
reviewers agreed, “24 karat entertainment—_ 
grand fun—one hilarious situation after another 
—solid entertainment.” 


But when the lady is Miss: America and 
the escorts are Ike and Tricky Dick it isn't 
As the ads for Judy's movie said “any- 


>» 


funny. 
thing can happen to a girl... . 


They can take her for long ride without — 
moonlight and roses. It'll be wild, all right, 
but not fun. Instead of going her way.up Peace 
and Prosperity Road it can crack up in Dead 
End alley. _, 


IKE doesnt care to drive, as she knows 
from the past four years, and Dickie is itching 
for the wheel. She knows he's a hot-rod who 
cant, for the life of him, drive straight and she 
cant trust him to go where he says he’s going. 

So if Miss America’s off-guard Nov. 6 when | 
the two fellows are going to invite her to climb 
into the car, shell end up.a sad case. Tricky © 
Dick will end up with the car and all shell get 
is a solid gold Cadillac cabinet. 


Get wise, Miss America, and get out. 
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th “2 Studs y Science— 
Tf You Can Sell? 


LONG AGO I concluded from'clined alarmingly. offer no courses in chemistry -or 


my readings in history that the un} _ What jegged. the matter onto ‘phy sics. 
he rostrum was the fact ‘that the} Less than half of the ranking 


tutored peasant, hungry for learn- 
in as es for Sea: wrested, ocala Soviet Union ..produces|high school students—those in the 
from his overlords, the right to} more technicians eyery year, more top 20 percent of their class—go to . 


hat he Id han-|than. twice our numbers,” R. H.' ‘college and of these but a third 
ye ylbirnbeey a Shackford said in The New York faish. 


curity. Council. ed the feudal hedaadaan Telegram, sADpt 23.) A third of our youngsters stu- 
| earth into capi- : dy mathematics under teachers 


Throughout the world trade unions and Social Demo- ne et MAY ONE ASK why it was nothwho are not qualified. More part- 


cratic parties were joining the public demand for a cease By a sort of ; inherent in our own setup that we,|time teachers conduct science 
fire. : reverse English, ’ ithe heirs of Fulton and Edison and e¢}asses than those on full-time. 


ide | a ae | Morse, were able to keep pace. * 
5 L: LL. Stra Sa ot a PP 
dee tee eamey ene oweereeny Setaee at heed S00 a Aisne Se BF iit is a question SCANDALOUS? Why, mathe- 
real American-Soviet cooperation to halt the war threat. retina tae @ {| Strauss justly lost his aqueous: matics was obligatory in the high 
Sympathy for the real interests of Israel was arousing 
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. An Editorial 


NAKED AGGRESSION against Egypt has exploded 
from land and sea and air. Britain andeFrance, using Ben 
Gurion’s Israeli government as their pawn, struck to seize 
the Suez Canal by force of arms. | 

The colonial powers were seeking to hamstring the 
United Nations as this issue was going to pgess. But world 


public opinion was building up for a concerted demand 
* that the UN General Assembly be called into emergency 
session to act if the British-French veto paralyzes the Se- 


eos got 


-when he read off these sta-'schools of my time and 
; plane 


resentment against the brazen attempt to jeopardize Israel's 
existence in behalf of British-French colonial aims. 


The time for action is NOW. Tell the White House 


SA aaiboucteemais tieeed aon otter ine res, 


nageadareree ie Odd,’ char the ie 


on tistics: only 11 or 12 percent ofjalgebra before you sha 
thigh school. students study plane: 
{geometry compared with 


31 per- 
cent in the earlier part of this cen- 


est of all this fate. earth's lands 


rye paye sages the i des 


tury. And so with algebra. 


geometry came in your ‘second 
year, trigonometry was al in 
the third, ' Virtually all our —_ 
studied chemistry or physics in 


third and fourth years: I had, ‘till 
general 


Only eight of every 100: high 
hol -"'students - . fake we 


recently, believed this. 
PF ie gtiee,,. 
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THIS IS NO TIME TO LET APATHY LICK US. [vorm oxox 


WE HAVE RECEIVED several 
letters of congratulations on our 
last week’s issue, particularly on 
our presentation of the fall-out 


problem. . 
Some among the letter wwiters 
have sent along contributions to 


a 


| 


eceived last weck $ 2,627 — 


Still to go__._. ._.___ $37,710 
Make all checks and money 
orders payable to Robert W. 
Dunn. Send all contributions to 
P. O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 


Rece 


pessimism.- Our nation has _ gone 
a long way in the direction. for 
which’ we pioneered, It has much 
further to go, and we have our 
contribtuions to make. 


‘3 


NY, 376.50;:- ted. workers, $41; 
New York friend, 
$25; Aaron end Bob, $36; 14-year-old, 
New York, $1; HZ, Philadelphia, $5; PG, 
Flushing, L.1., 35; Pia., $10; New 
York friend, $12: Heights, 
$25: New York Professional, $38; 

York. friend, $100; Jewish Club Bronx, $25. 


‘There is no cause for apathy or 


- 


OCTOBER 25 
R.G. Brooklyn, N. ¥., $20) Albe, NY, $10; 


But we need help of every read- 
New York Garment Workers, 523; NY 


; Group in Brookipn, '} 


and 
YOUR LIFE 


Wages and 


er NOW! Send your own contribu- 
tion, $10 if you can! 

Become one of the collect-a-hun- 
dred volunteers to help put us 
over the top! 


Bookshop friend, $; PRN NY & weekly: 
LH, Chicago, $1; B.B. South Dakota, $100; ; 
Minnesota Freedom of the Press, $200; / 
Greenwich Village, NY, $50; Kings High- 
way, NY, $10; M.6. Denver, 


OCTOBER 26 


A.L. New York, 810; Brooklyn, $5; Billy | 
from Detroit $37: Inwood. readers, $40; 
Inwood reader, $10; Mother and daugh- 
ter, Lil, Bronx, 310; HS, New York, $10; | 
JHR, New York, $2; Anonymous New York, 
$10; Brooklyn friend, $10; D-C. Wew York 
$100; J.L. San Franciseo, $10:30; 3B.G. 
'Pitsburgh, $20; E£.C.H. Hillsboro, N.H., $10; 
Bath Beach Women’s Club, $27; Bookworld 
friend, $5; 2 friends, Queens, $2, 

OCTOBER 23 

Rugby area, Brooklyn, $7; Bronx family, 
$10; NY Bookshop friend, $10; J, New 
York, 41; D.Z. New York, $1; Milwaukee 
reader, $3; Philadelphia Preedom of Press 
Committee, $500; Croton forum, $50; New 
England reader, $1; F#. Bronx, $2.50; 
Brooklyn friend, $5; New York via Ida 8. 
$15; Baltimore Freedom of the Press 
Committee, $23; V.P. Aliston, Mass:, $25; 
Rochester, NY, $34; Cleveland, $50; Wis- 
consin Freedom of the Press Committee, 


The Worker's $50,000 fund appeal. 

One, who promised to collect 
more, wrote that he suddenly was 
shocked into the thought of the 
vast void he would face if there 
were no paper. 

“With all our weaknesses,” 
writes, “we have. maintained our 
paper through these many years | The lack of $4;000 hurts badly. 
against immense pressure. It has | And, strangely, it cannot be said 
been a great accomplishment.. |that the things which our paper 
It would be terrible if we lost jhas fought consistently have been 
it now through apathy.” repudiated by the people. The 

Yes, it is a terrible thought,\opposite is true. Peaceful co-ex- 
And we must confess we are |istence, once viewed as arr epithet, 
worried that it cam happen. Forjis on the way to. becoming an ac- 
our peony 4 to continue depends not|complished fact, The hysteria of 
only on the ultimate succes of our|McCarthyite days has waned, The 
$50,000 campaign, but on our get-! great labor “and Negro people’s 
ting in regularly the $4,500 a‘'movements for which we fought 
week needed to finish by Xmas. [so long have grown powerful and | 

Last week, we received only ‘more mature politically. | 


[S THIS WHERE WE CAME IN? 


eview and a Forecast for Tuesday ®:2-2=*: 


By MAX GORDON ms 
<< ° > | . : 
* I ee epes eeoreery (of ene Benson, but I have a 16-year son and I dont want! cusoves SPOKESMEN tell 
im to go to war, a Minnesota farmer told a poll interviewer a week or so ago. “I don’t like all those | workers to increase their produc- 


vacations Eisenhower takes, but I don’t want another war,” said a St. Louis woman. “I don’t like |tvity # they wish to obtain wage 


; : increases. During the 3% years 
mA os scar eg oe ig ‘from 1952 to the first half of 1956 
ae FM 6 bringing them into the political|(roughly comparable to Mr. Hag- 

| arena on the side of labor. erty’s 3% years), output_per factory 

So goes the refrain as voter after ‘ production worker went up 14.9 
voter is interviewed by pollsters THE FARMERS. by | . rcent. The ‘result is calculated 
of the New York Times, the Hearst their battle a ainst fea ane a Labor Department employ- 

ress, the Scripps-Howard press | airy ons Dave! ment indexes and Réderal Reserve 
4 d BORE © begga forced some concessions from Eis-| Board production indexes. It rep- 
ee re TT rag so enhower in the form of soil bank{resents an increase of about 4 per- 

The uniformity O the repor s payments and drout relief. but) cent per year. (Productivity per 
seems to make it inescapable that = nothing more basic. They success- man-hour went up even faster—4.5 
a central fact of the 1956 election og fully shaped the Democratic plat- 
campaign is that President Eisen- &Y fort: evil ‘bandh 

paign. 
* 


percent per year, but there was a 
slight ma! in average working 
hower has remained, in the minds 
of a large section of the American 
WIN Tuesday? 
Experts and polls have been ‘so 


hours). us, the gains in rea] 
people, a figure above party who 
a 
far wrong in the last few national 


earnings cited by Hagerty did not 
come close to matching the rise in 
s brought peace to the world. ‘productivity brought about by au- 
This is true regardless of whe- ‘tomation and speed-up. 
ther he wins Tuesday or not. If elections that their present indica- Moreover, despite the continued 
he wins, it will be the overwhelm- tion in favor of Eisenhower can-|#8 arms spending, the proportion 
ing reason. If he loses, it will have not be trusted. Here, generally,}. the nation’s labor wasted on 
served to cut his losses greatly. is the way it is shaping up: eg — — _— 
By a strange irony, then, E:sen- ° Stevenson stands a fair chance — - detuee Re 
Mets is eg political beneficiary of taking 14 out of the 15 south- veut te — ee Eman 7 
of the intensive years-long efforts ern and rder States, for 157 elec- | ~ a oductivity ‘c : 1] 
of the peace elements of the world, toral votes of the 167 cast. Florida, — pet: pr : pve °, 
of -which the forces of socialism with 10-votes, appears to favor Eis- “wun ¢ half —_ . ee ~ 
have been the mainstay, to win -enhower. 7 fa a LPs ae “a d; s 
peaceful co-existence. * About five additional states,/tribution of roductivit ead 
i in 1952 by promising! with 54 electoral votes, aré consid- nee pr — os 
f Ee won y p ng exed fai pe Putting if another way, the rate of 
peace in Korea, and the promise cecidenk Gichea’d Mice acy in the South has blocked any |e ar possibilities for Stevenson. : 
greatly accelerated the popular de- p mt Nixon. | substantial advance. _ These include Pennsylvania, Minne- 
mand for such'a peace. The GOP} Labor's impact was especially; picenhower remains Oe OER a, Montana, Rhode Island and 
managed to limit its expected losses; felt at the Democratic convention Delaware. 
in the 1954 Congressional elec- 


New York Citiy 3, N. Y. 
, etn ae 


Labor's 
Votes 


By Labor Research Association 

THE~ REPUBLICANS require 
many labor votes to win the elec- 
tion. They have made liberal use 
of Labor Department statistics to 
lure these votes with the slogan 
“you ve never had it better.” Presi- 
dential press secretary James Hag- 
erty claims that over the past 372 
ryears factory workers’ real weekly 
‘take-home pay gained 8.6 percent. 
‘He compares September, 1956 
with, apparently, the first half of 
1953. 

The Administratior deserves no 
votes for this result. The gain is 
inadequate. It was won despite tlte 
‘Cadillac Cabinet, not through its 
aid. It is insecure. 
| That the gain is inadequate is 
shown by the continued failure of 
the majority of workers to earn 
eriough to finanee the modest Hel- 
ler wage-earners family budget 


$2,627, and for the month of 
October, the first of the three 
months of the drive, we receiv- | 
ed a little over $12,000. We 
counted on, and needed $16,000. 


Contributions to the fund drive 
for the period Oct. 23 to 29, in- 


cluded: 
OCTOBER 23 


Bronx, ,Anonymous $10; Queens, $3; 
Middlesex County, NJ, $98: 187th SBt., 
Bronx, $10; Brooklyn waterfront friend, 
$15; Brooklynite, $10; Boston eedom of 
the Press Committee S400: Cleveland 
readers, $55; Albert Maltz, Mexico, $25; 
-H.E. Chieage, $10; A.S, NY, $3; Bronx 
University Heights Club $3; NY friend, 
Midtown, $2; BRM, Brownsville, $1; Ida, 
Brighton, %; Brighton readers, $5; New 
Rochelle friends, $25; New Jersey Free- 
dom of the Press Committee, Hudson 
County, Newark, Passaic, $179.50; N. Y. 
physician, $100. 


OCTOBER 24 


NY Physician $100: Lancaster, Pa., $1; 
Queens professionals, $65; Upper East Side, 


> 


$200; T.B. Bronx, $10; New Jersey readers, | 
$25. 


$41; Brighton Beach friend, 
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EISENHOWER STEVENSON 


in their platform in support of la- our time,” as some have properly 
bor’s demands, and has forced lip’ put it? It must ‘be saitl that the 


‘service from Eisenhower and vice- | Political power of white suprem- 


' 


, 


- 


: 


a 
7 


4 


question, the “g 
Bhie-tAw 


ws 


- Fr <4 ‘ ' teal th 
eee) ne bogsaioe >) 


7% 
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exploitation of labor has increased. 
The wage gains realized were 
omy due to ane labor's ef- 
: in his refusal to give hi , | Lorts, against the resistance of em- 
i is identificati yeas & wes decisive in poming blessing mane ‘gartsinn Cast io. ai 2 r. ectoral voter Se eke plovers -repeesented in. the “Etsen- 
tions because of this identi cation| over the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket tet ve 211 electoral votes, 95 short; hower administration. Here are ex- 
of Eisenhower-with the peace issue. ! and in precipitating an unsuccess- | S°Stegation decision. \ And, worse of the 266 needed to ‘win.- There amples to illustrate the point. 
And he must depend on it again), | fight to strengthen the plat-| Ye he has bluntly declared it is omg — a dozen states in w i a 
- ghee are ve form regarding civil rights. ‘ [matter for the states and localities: adheres es oss A be IN THE PRIMARY metal in- 
Stevenson, has plainly. sensed this,| 1 activity may also be the rea-|to resolve. He has thus announced/nia,  Michigag, Margland, Wash-|strke, average amekir con noes 
and has sought to take the lead|/son for. some large-scale increases, he does not intend to use paid New Mexico and Massachu- rn thas hag aa SOEES, vecwaccen. 
‘away from Eisenhower by his de ‘in registration in urban centers of; Powers of the Federal government | Fess. _Any five of these will give ing a 13.4 gain in real earnings 
mand for a ban on H-bomb testing the midwest and west. Certainly, to see that the law of the land is| poe brseegent ie a Se over the first half of 1953. In the 
Be on end to the draft. if Stevenson should win, this carried out. | Cheaety iiss if BPs gnome textile ind oie dine 
tributed a ; im dis. greater political power generated; Stevenson has been forced to go “dope” is any indication Steven-feguning se ad $5713 a ok 
: niindalet. a ae farther |2Y the-AFL-CIO merger will be|beyond the Democratic platform,!son will.have.to win alm every|year gain of 16 tI iy 
ADEE igi, Se NaS the decisive factor. It will almost|and to declare his personal sup-|state in which he is considered the tally—advocates oF leben calibers: 
: hes. Glee Comceliad - sens certainly cut down Ejisenhower’s|port for, the desegregation deci-| favorite, as well as those where he(tion in raising productivity please 
change of etiitede regarding the pluralities of 1952. sion. He has also, somewhat gin-jis considered the underdog by a ‘take note—the 3% year J ee 
peace issue on the part of Demo- But the Achilles heel of labor’s|gerly, insisted that the executive|slim margin. tivity increase in textiles Hs more 
‘cratic leadership. But at this mo- reins has been its failure to un-|powers of the Federal govern-}, The Democrats have a good | than in primary metals. 
ment there do not ‘appear to be: Puce hy ae ee "ge should be used to enforce chance to retain control of the} J copper mining, following the 
any signs that he has dented Eisen- agen” oe? : Bay be : , va ., ,/senate; Ten GOP seats are in ques-|Pace-setting contraets of the Mine, 
hower's popularity arising out of political P rigs | ailure is} But he, too, has beet inhibited |tion, of which the Democrats are| Mill and Smelter Workers Union 
the peace question. The confidence ——. hehe Pagnn- Se ae + bed the skagen Meu the ‘Southern favorites in three — Pennsylvania, av week] earnings reached 
in Eisenhower on this seems to) 2*°#test © | lining up solid) rufers trom g a forthright Ohio and Connecticut. Six Demo-|$100.54 in July, a real gain of 
be too deeply rooted. working-class. support for the can-| position, as demanded by the Ne-jcratic seats are also in question,|10.0 percent over the first half of 
ri didat es it is backing. Stevenson’s| gro and labor movements of thejof which the GOP is favored in| 1953. In laundries, poorly organiz- | 
| projection of H-bomb test bans and nation. This has weakened the/|three—New York, Nevada and one/€d_and largely employing Negro 
A SECOND CENTRAL fact of the end of the draft seems to have/labor-Negro alliance, which must/of the two Kentucky: seats up for/@nd Puerto Rican workers, July 
rs a, is the strong posi- “. last causedsome labor leaders) be the backbone of any og election. The current line-up is 49/average weekly earnings were 
> _— oat labor against the a°  a e Ives with the) advance in American politics. | |Democrats to 47 Republicans,’ +33, a real gain in 3% years of 
a Se soni ot di-|Ssue.. The‘ campaign has thus empha-| - In the House, too, Democrats are|"ly, 2-7. percent. , 
cae government domination by expected to keep control by per-| The earmings of these workers 
Se ma et veel may i ee Re 
, hs Pit Re, Present <x “Pas Nee, BS “F ¥ 
Rees the Remosrats to go ail itidog (bosnten ae spytarco.. ead? 8 ; 
ives S11) iis VIqQCeg alia Mow es ; 
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‘MICHIGAN Phe 


THE OLDO-TIMER- 


EISENHOWER “prosperity” shows consumer debt is® rising 
|-at the rate of $257 million a month, From July, 1954, to July, 
1956, the total increased from $28 billions to $37 billions. Automo- 
bile consumer debt alone is rising at the rate of $150 millions a 
month. 


orkers orse Off 


DETROIT. — When Senator Ke-jbook of the American family and. ness failures are running 69 percent : 
-fauver was in Detroit last week,/not the balance sheet of the great higher. 
he got down to cases on the huge/financial empires,” Kefauver ex-| © Unemployment is averaging 
gains made by GM and other giant/ posed these hard facts about eco-|one million more than in 1952. 


& & > 
HERE WE GO again, GM raises the prices of its cars from 
$100 to $644 a car. Little short of money we guess. 
* 


as a result of the Eis- 


nomics under Eisenhower. 


corporations 
enhower - Wilson - Humphrey poli- 
cies. He contrasted the huge profits. 


’ and tax favoritism enjoyed by the 
few with the worsened conditions 


of the many. 


Detroit newspapers played up’ 


the Democratic Vice - Presidential 
candidate’s speech, ‘which was— 
significantly enough—received with 
enthusiasm by business and profes- 
‘sional men at a luncheon in North- 
wood Inn. The press obviously 
hoped C. E. Wilsen would come 
to the defense of the administration 
which has proved to be so “good for 
GM.” But old foot-in-the-mouth has 
not been heard from yet. 
Asserting that national economic 
well-being depends on “the pocket- 


times as much as auto workers 
which rose only 14 percent. 
® Income of money - 


than. wages. 


erage American’s take-home pay. 
® Dividends have been increas- 


wages, 
® Net farm income is about 25 


years ago. 
® The small businessman’s share 

of total corporate profits has drop- 

ped almost 40 percent; small busi- 


® Between 1952 and 1955, GM 
profits soared 113 percent, eight 


® Corporation profits have been 
rising four times as fast as the av- 


ing about 75 percent faster than 


percent lower than it was four 


lending} 
hankers has risen 65 percent faster 


® More than 90 percent of the! 


tax relief originated by the Eisen- 
hower administration has- gone to 
the corporations and upper-income 
families. 

America needs a government, 
Kefauver concluded, 
lieves -that . national Pye rity 
means prosperity evenly distributed 
among all the people and _not just 
to the giant corporations. It is im- 
possible to obtain this kind of gov- 
ernment under a President who 
places the largest spending power 
of the government in the hands of 
Charles Wilson and the control of 
our financial life and taxing pow- 
er in the hands of George Humph- 
réy, a man who is at the center of 
a $96 billion corporate empire.” 


Jobless Pay Still an Issue November 8th 


LANSING. — Two days” after 
election on Nov. 8 the state Legis- 
lature is expected to reconvene, 
here with the issue of raising un- 
employment compensation bene- 
be see oer question. 

eae pee sree have said that 

see who laughs. Mean- 

a rd if it's a GOP victory in the 
Nov. 6 election then the GOPers 
will Jaugh and no increase jn un- 
employment compensation will be 


even talked off. The GOPers williloud. Williams told them that if 
simply adjourn the Legislature until| the unemployed heard that laughter 


January, 1957, when the newly 
elected Legislature will meet to 


Have You Sent 
your $10 
To Save the. Press? 


hear the Governor's message, 
This business of laughing by the 
GOP seems to be catching. Some 
weeks ago Governor Williams spoke 
before the Board of Commerce 
luncheon club, the “Economic 
Club” and when: he started to re- 
late how 70,000 people had ex- 
hausted their unemployment com- 
pensation and how 280,000 were 
idle in Michigan the high caloried 


diners present actuaily laughed out 


they sure would know how to vote 


on election day. 

Another sneerer at Michi a 
unemployed is Clarence Reid, COP: 
candidate for Lieut. Governor. a) 
well-fed character. He said, “I don’t 


* * Le 
crisis. 


think there is an unemployment 


Looking Forward 


NO TIME TO RELAX 


By CARL WINTER 


IN CASE you happen a 
be one who thinks _ that 


there is no special reason 

for you to go to the elec- 

tien polls this Tuesday, 

some “inside informa- 

tion” may help you change your 
mind. 

An t appeal was recently 
Sdginel te 5 aplact Nat. $s, our 
state, under the heading, “We 
Can Win in Michigan!” The first 
lines read: “Defeatism has no 

in our political thinking 


the next thirty days. No one 
ever won a scrap if he didnt 


Who is the “WE” to whorn this 
—_ refers? Who is meant 
it goes on to say, “We 
have fine candidates for all state 


offices” and adds, “They are on 
the attack in every hamlet in 
the state”? 


Here is a hint,’ The “clincher” 
at the end of this message asks: 
' “Do you want Estes Kefauver 
with his ‘don't buy Kohler’ neck- 

tie p g over our U.S. 

Senate? Do you want Eleanor 

Roosevelt as of Health, 

Education and Welfare, and 

Walter Reuther to hand-pick the 

next tary of Labor” | 

BY NOW, ou have probably 
quotes come 


ite ‘Anion be oe 


| ‘Michigan ‘Manufacturers’ Asso- 
‘ciation, It is headed Bulletin 
No. 2086; dated October 11, and 


| “se gale a zuma o big ‘ 


’ the wad days of the sdection 
camp 
If ea moitied lobbyists against | 
every public welfare measure 
find it necessa to issue a 
frenzied call to : supporters 
on Election Day, can you afford 
to stay at home? Isnt it clear, 
instead, that this is the time for 
every intended: victim. of Big 
Business to get out and make a 


show of strength behind the peo- | 


ple’s own demands? 

It is true that capital has 
crys wa thus far to keep con- 
trol of beth the Republican: and 
Democratic machines nationally. 
But a fight for a political re- 
alignment has bien shaping up, 
with 3 gree labor's COPE in 
the lead. And together with -_ 
support of Negro people’s 
farm organizations, the Sha 
work of an anti-monopoly coali- 
tion is being waeeee together. 


ALREADY, "thé combined 
ular forces have made a 
ecisive gain in extracting 
pledges from Presidential candi- 
date Stevenson that he will work 
to end H-bomb explosions. This 
advance indicates how much 
more they can ce the 
granting of other demands such 
as protection of civil rights and 
bolstering of economic security. 
But for this, a further show of 
engin is needed. 
This is no time to relax, Let’s 


et 
da , against the “fine candidates” 
of the Michigan Manufacturers’ 
as a Si to 


Association, 
each other that they 


¢ bee wedet 2 Shae Uk 


. mire ~ 4° . € i a. 454 ‘ 


P Holiday Festival, 


~COR- . 


— to work-together. for: their, 


2 


for Frank 
Joh ns mentor, when he leads his 


|On Amondm't No. 164 
the people to vote on Tues- q : 


Lape) Election Days) 2 


of 10 teams, two more than the 


risk 5 Heads 


“which be-| . 


Garden List~ 
Notre Dame which’spurned the; 
Sugar Bowl after the racist Loui- 
siana law was passed, Navy, North 
Carolina University, Ohio - State, 
Utah University, Brigham Young, 
Xavier of Ohio, Temple, Western 
Kentucky, Dayton and Cincinnati 
are among the 26 visiting teams for 
the 23d consecutive collegiate 
basketball season in Madison 
owe Garden, opening Dec. 8. 


Twenty doubleheaders are sche-| 


the fifth annual! 


duled, includin | 
Dec. 25, 26, 26 
and 29. The Festival field consists 


past four years. The entrants are 
‘Notre Dame, Ohio State, Brigham 
‘Young, 


‘versity, St. Johns and Manhattan. 
| e regular season concludes 
March 7 and will be followed by 
‘the 20th annual National Invita- 
ition Tournament. 

It will be a sort of homecoming 
McGuire, former St. 


North Carolina caged against New 
York University, Dec 20. Most .of' 
McGuire's dribblers hail from. the 
‘Met Area, and the Tarheels are 
reputedly the strongest squad in 
the Atlantic Coast Conference, 


Roy Wilkins Asks 
Seuthern Tour for 


Seviet Visiters 


Roy Wilkins, NAACP executive 
secretary, has told Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles in a tele- 
graphed message that the NAACP 

“applauds” the “invitation to So- 
viet Russia to send a delegation 
to observe elections in the United 


States.” 
Wilkins’ 


“However,” me 


Niagara, Temple, Villa-| 
nova, Fordham, New York Uni- 


ITEM. The Lansing Republican run State Legislature approp- 
iated 447 thousand dollars for control of tuberculosis in cattle and cut 
300 thousand dollars from funds requested by “Soapy” Williams for 
control of TB in people. There are 4,000 persons with active TB. 
who have not been located. Of _ number an estimated 1,569 live 


in Detroit. 
." 


DON’T FORGET to vote‘ “No” on referendum 164 on the 
ballot, Nov. 6. It’s titled “Additional Qualifications for Members of 
the State Legislature.” Here is how it will appear on the ballot: 

“Shall Section 5 of Article V of, the State Constitution be amend- 
ed relative to requiring as qualification of an? person for the office 
of member of the Legislature, that the person be at least 21 years of 
age and that he not have been convicted of subversion or a felony 
involving breach of the public trust.” | 

+ 


WEEKS AG@®* scientists found in West Germany that cows 
grazing in the Black Forest at an altitude of 4,000 feet.were found 
to be giving milk containing a critical amount of radioactive poisons. 

* 


HAVE YOU noticed Arizona Albert, Board of Commerce Mayor 


V of Detroit hasn't made mention or the daily press showed pictures 


of the daily jammed expressways around 7 a.m. and 5-6 p.m. But 
many of the thousands of spt oe will say something, Nov. 6. 


CIO-PAC headquarters in Detroit Congressional Districts: Ist, 
at 11500 Jos. Campau; 13th at tool and die council, 5981 Woodward; 
14th at 12103 Mack; 15th at 5900 McGraw; 16th at 7840 West 
Vernor; 17th’at 18,270 Grand River. 


A MILK STUDY group in eis proposes that farmers 
should get at least $2 an hour for their work. The commission points 
out that an unskilled worker gets at least $2 an hour. Right now 
a dairy farmer gets about 90 — an hour for his work. 


THE AFL Building Trades “ie has been fighting for years for 
a bill providing safety building construction, covering hoists, téwers, 
ramps, ladders, scaffolds, runways and so forth. If that bill had . 
been’ passed by the Republican-controlled state Legislature, six 
workers’ lives lost in the recent collapse of a building in Jackson, 


Mich., could have been saved. : 


COST OF LIVING in Detroit, highest of any city in the na- 
tion, went up again. according to the U. S. Department of 2.-vor. 
Coincidentally the same day this was announced, profit reports of 
Ford and GM were announced. Increases in HCL were eight per- 
cent for medical, 4.2 percent transportation, 2.5 percent —_ 2.4 
for housing, 1.8 for food. p 


NEXT. TIME you hear Arizona Albert Cobo talking about his 
administration ‘having never discriminated, remind him of the Grat- 
iot-Orleans redevelopment project where he ousted 2,000 Negro 
families, with no place to go on the excuse it was to be built up as 
a housing development. Six years later it was started but only when 
the UAW helped to get a citizens’ corporation going that started it. 


* 
COBO THE unhousing genius is the author of the famous last 
words (as he runs for Governor) “people live in slums only because 
they want to.” as 


EMIL MAZEY told the Chrysler UAW silliaciiaie that 21.- 
000 workers with one year seniority or less in Detroit Chrysler plants 
may not be called back to work on this model. 

* 

HERE IS some dope on what General Motors gave the GOP. 
Donaldson Brown, one executive, gave $31,000 to the Republicans 
and $3,000 to Dixiecrat Senator. Harry Byrd. Twelve other GM di- 
rectors gave the GOP $107,300. These figures were released to a 
U. S. Senate elections sub-committee by Prof. Alexander Heard of 
Nerth. Carolina. 

Here in Michigan ask any GM or Ford dealer what they “ gave” 
and how it was done. GM supervision were reperted shaken down for 
See eee ee ae GOP. ic 4 that we mean foremen and 


— 


a 


— 


continued, “we urge that you in- 


clude Mississi 


entuck To t 
the eruk story and to iy. abe ka 
make meanin 


elections in the USSR they need 


to observe democracy at work in! 
the one-party states of the South. th.” 


Be Sure to ' 
VOTE NO 


‘Send news ara he Michigan eds 
‘on to Win Allan, editor, 2419 


comparisons with’ 


ts, sub- | 


“4 y. Detroit, «2, 
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October Political Affairs 
JUST IN 
On the Situation in the Communist Party._Wm. Z. Foster 


Latest Issues of '*Melnetream”” magazine — 
Also special buy, new workingclass novels, $1 each 


IN BOOK STORE... 
®a Room. 7, Detroit: 


mont. wil ree: 


sana 
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iahts H-Bomb Tests 


DETROIT. — Significant sup- 
port to Adlai Stevenson’s stand on 
ending H-bomb tests is expressed 
by the November United Automo- 
bile Workers. The UAW monthly 
gives two reasons for its position: 

“1—The first and most impor- 
tant step in insuring world peace 


ploding H-bombs by all nations now 
engaging in such tests. : 
“2—It is not known at the pres- 
ent time how extensive will be the 
damage to the human race from 
radioactive fall-out of such ex- 
plosions if they are continued, no 
matter in what remote séctions of 
the world they are held. It is known 


paper asserts. 
| The article does not make ad- 
ditional. proposals in regard to 
further steps toward world disarma- 
ment. However, the vast program 
of peacetime public works, educa- 
tion and services developed by the 


ly or disabling to those within its 
itnmediate range.” 

ANSWERING the Republican 
objection that the Russians can't 
be “trusted” to stop the tests, the 
UAW paper points out that viola- 
tion of the agreement could be in- : L by th 
stantly detected. Research and ex-| UAW depends largely on a shift in 


is disarmament and the first step 


that the radioactive fall-out is dead- | 


perimentation can be continued / government spending from weapons 
right up to the point of testing, the !and- war preparations. 


ee ee 


ee ee oe 
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toward disarmament is to stop ex- 
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‘$13 for a Renewal’ 
"$37 for Fund Drive’ 


The other day the door opened 
in The Worker office, a trade union- 
ist walked in, planked down a $50 
bill. and said, “take $13 off for a 
renewal of the Michigan and Daily 
Worker and add the other $37 onto 
your pledge of $100.” 

1 

ANOTHER $100 pledger came 
through this week with $30 which 
a steel and auto worker helped him 
on. Another $100 pledger has turn- 
ed in $20 on his. Three of those 
who pledged $100 haven't turned 
in anything yet. Greek friends just 
brought in $19.25. 

As I write this I am also ‘hand- 
ed $10 from a friend. This $10 is 
one of many we need in this fund 
drive to reach our goal of $2,500 
in Michigan. Maybe everyone feels 
they can't collect $100 but every- 
' one we feel can collect $10. Let's 


start a flood of $10 going and we 
will credit you each week with 


'GM-Ford Profits 
‘Little Short’ on Eve 
Of Election Day 
DETROIT. — The subsidized lo- 
cal press here are crying that the 
first nine months of this year prof- 
its of Ford and General Motors 
show “income off sharply.” Before 
you start feeling Henry Ford I 
and Harlow Curtice might be a 
little short here aré the profits after 


DETROIT. — The hate-labor line{ used by a person who sits at the 
of the Republicans got another air-| fight hand of the President. “Reu: 


| ther- also. repudiated the charge: by 
ne, recently when Sherman Adams, Adams that the election of Adlai 
assistant’ to President Eisenhower 


| ,, Stevenson would bring “dictation” 
charged _UAW.P resident W alter from Reuther. Reuther. said he had 
Reuther is hoping to be the Presi- 


donk “ta took va alist Presi-| 2° political ambitions and he was 

ais an ~U ted chk a *|not a socialist, and that he had re- 

ye _ ‘ 4 ae. ie pudiated the doctrines of. socialism. 
euther replied, e in. the! 


Reuther said in a telegram to 
American labor movement are ac-| Adams that “Fifty years from now, 
customed to the barrage of charac-/| jf [| am still around, the groups 
ter assassination and _ vilification 


who are unable or unwilling to dif- 


‘Social Security will, when it suits 
their special interests, continue to 
brand me and others who work for 
: social progress and social justice as 
of the Chief Justice, Earl Warren) Socialists and Communists. If you 
of the Supreme Court.” believe in an ideal, this _is | 

Reuther said it was a sad day in|the price you must be willing to 
American democracy when the} pay to give substance and meaning 
smear tactics of Joe McCarthy are'to yonr ideals.” 


6 Negro Reps, Diggs, Disagree 
With Cora Brown Backing Ike 


DETROIT.—Six Negro legisla-; Ike. : 
tors, plus Congressman Diggs do| Roger Townshend, UAW mem- 


lican Party, whose hysterical rant- 
ings have been so broad and reck- 
less as to even impugn the loyalty 


taxes. 

General Motors $639,585,000- 
Ford $142,200,000. Ford admits 
that great sums were spent in get- 
ting the production lines ready for 
the 1957 models. GM doubtless did 
the same but makes no mention 
that. that’s where a large portion 
of profits went to. In the first nine 
months of 1955, GM made’ after 
taxes, $912,887,000: Ford $312.- 
200,000. 

The same subsidized press mean- 
while are trying to put over on’ the 
people here a stop-gap election eve 


‘not agree with State Senator Cora|ber from Buick local in Flint and 
‘Brown in her endorsement of}a member of the State Legislature 
‘of President Eisenhower, Senator | said: 

‘Brown also said she would back | “I have. not seen where Eisen- 
‘Governor Williams and the State|hower warrants any separate or 
‘Dem ticket, but would vote for!special support.. He hasn't even 
eats, ~~~" spoken out in favor of desegrega- 


any civil rights  is- 


>» 


of jobs since the two great layoff|stand on 
periods, last February and last June./sues. . . . 
‘Almost 70,000 of them have ex-|: Rep. Fred Yates, another Negro 
‘hausted some time ago their 26/leader said, “Eisenhower jis  di- 
| weeks. of unemployment compensa-| rectly responsible for the disturb- 
tion at an average of $33 a week.'ance in the South today because 


Help Get Out 
the Vote on 
November 6 


GOP Makes Reuther 


Election Target 


KEFAUVER AT 
FORD PLANT 


DEARBORN. — Senator Estes 
‘Kefauver, Democratic Vice-Presi- 
dential candidate, told hundreds of 


Ford workers at historic Gate 4, 
Rouge plant that he was glad to 


that flows endlessly from the right | ferentiate bétween socialism and_ 
| wing lunatic fringe of the Repub- 


art of | 


160,000 idle workers have been out;tion. He has not taken a firm 


‘hear they liked what he and Adlai 


‘Stevenson were saying on the H- 


’ 


‘bomb tests. 

Kefauver did this in thé most per- 
sonal way. First he stood under the 
overpass with Governor Williams 
and with leaders. from Ford Local 
600 and shook hands with individ- 
ual workers, He would ask them if 
they liked what he was saying in 
speeches. 

“Do you agree with us, are we 
right, how about our program?” 
these questions were fired -by the 
eandidate and got replies over- 
whelmingly in the affirmative. 
Many held up their brown paper 
lunch bags, and Kefauver and Wil- 
liams autographed them. 

Later the Senator moved inside 
the huge gate and stood-.along the 
‘wall while. the workers filed past, 
‘some to chat, some to just. light! 
squeeze Kefauver’s hand. He  af- 
firmed again and*again full support 
for the U. S. Supreme Court's de- 
segregation decision on schools. 
Many workers who come from the 
farms shot quick- questions on soil 


‘banks, milk prices etc. 

| For almost two hours the dis- 
‘cussion went on, with occasionally 
a woman worker talking to him of 
| prices, schools. 


| But mostly the “veep” candidate 


$ 
ry 


J 
a 


prosperity, running headlines about 
General Motors call backs and 
Ford’s claim that they are going 
to have the highest employment in 
peacetime, plus overtime. 

But silence reigns about the 
Michigan Unemployment Security 


Tried To Get 
Commission report that 160,000) 
A New Reader? are still unemployed. Much of this 


Status of Smith Act Appeal 


1—The Supreme Court has not 


a decided whether to grant a 
wearing on the Michigan Smith 
Act ‘case. 
2—If the answer is yes, funds 
will be néeded immediately to file 
briefs; if no, to file a second re- 
quest for a hearing. — 
3—Only $451.63 has so far been 
received on the $4,000 appeal. If 
the Supreme Courf acts (and it 
might any Monday) money will be} 
needed immediately. Contributions 
can be sent to Helen Winter, Secre- 
tary of the defendants, 2419 Grand 
River, Detroit 1. 
4—Requests that the government 
join with the defendants in seek- 
ing a hearing should. still be sent 


asked: “Are we right on the H- 
bomb? Do you’ want to ban .the 
test-of that smc like Adlai Stev- 
enson says?” And the workers said 
“Yes.” 


Not being mentioned at present/lie had taken a hands off policy 
before election day is the claim of|on civil rights.” 
both Ford and GM some weeks| The State Legislature has nine 
ago that full production would not; Negro members. Asserting — they 
a reached Esme yee pe ibe will continue to support Steven- ft 
rom-some shops are that workers son were: Reps. Edgar Currie,} - «“« yon oP | 
with less than two years seniority; George Edwards, James Bradley, |. The Bae Bicwsn =e ages = 
are going to have a hard time get-|Hiram McNeeley, Fred Yates agd| YY. back into the plant, with the 
= back to work in some plants.|Roger Townshend. Rep. Charline| Workers waiting for the chance to — 

ertainly Ford's statement about) White could not be reached. talk to Kefauver. 
the highest employment in peace- 2k ie Rage 
time, plus overtime could also 
have the aim of dulling the edge 
of the campaign for a shorter work 
week with no reduction in pay on} — 
the 1957 medel. Ford Local 600 
has pioneered in this demand; now 
wants the international. union to 
call a conference. before the con- 
vention to tackle this and consistent 
unemployment. 


what you raise. 


Have YOU 


% 


eee 


The Labor Press and H-Bomb 


DETROIT. — The’ labor press\its shop columnists -who warns 
here is going all out on the H-|what the bomb will do to civili- 
bomb. : zation. 

The United Auto Worker which} The Western Michigan CIO 
has a circulation of 1% million| News asks: “Who's Afraid of H- 
calls for the stopping of tests. The|bomb Tests?” and then in a bug 
Michigan CIO . News carried. a'line replies, “Note, We Are.” 
double page spread on the bomb,|' The Democrats ought to take 
effects of radiation and the cam-jthe issue a step further like the 
paig against the bomb. UAW proposes that the first and 

The Flint Weekly Review makes'most important step in insuring 
it a main issue in the Buick Local| world peace is disarmament and 
Headlight page. - the first step to disarmament is to 

The Dodge Local No. 3 news-!stop exploding H-bombs by all na- 
paper carries an article by one of tions now engaging in such tests. 


Amendment No. 164 — Vote N oO 


SP EI Oy A eee oe 


to Solicitor General J. Lee Rankin. 
Washington, D. C. 

9 — The Supreme Court, which 
ordered that the Pittsburgh case be 
re-tried, has not yet acted on the 
California case, which was argued 
in October. . ... The Puerto Rican 
Smith Act case is stheduled for 
Nov. 25. 


Trial Date Set for Roumanians 


{ “DETROIT. — Federal Judge 
Frank Picard has ordered the gov- 
ernment trial of the publishers of 
“Romanul American,” weékly news- 
paper, to begin on Nov. 16 in his 
court. | 

The paper is charged with being 


Labor | 


Sunday | 
Nov. 18 


a paid agent of the Russian gov- 
ernment and failing to register as a 


foreign agent. 

The officers of the paper charged 
the indictment was a frameup and 
an attack on freedom of the press. 


_~— ee -- a 


ress Bazaar 


=] 2 Big Days and Nights 


: 
s 3 


Can You Donate? | | 
Seon? Annual 


© Jams | 
© Dolls Here’s Some Treats 
. KIDS X-MAS PARTY 

ON SUNDAY, FREE 


Pies, Cakes, Rolls 
Saturday Night Cultural 
Affair 


© Any Baked & Canned Coods 
Sumptuous Meals. at 


Can You Donate? 
® Clothes, pew and nearly new 
® Children’s Wear 


Gourmet es 
Tools 
Fishing Gear 


’ 
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STOP THE WAR 


An Editorial 


NAKED AGGRESSION against Egypt has oxsibediel 
from land and sea and air. Britain and France, using Ben 
’ Gurion’s Israeli government as their pawn, struck to seize 
the Suez Canal by force of arms. 

3 The colonial powers were seeking to hamstring the 
_» United Nations as this issue was going to press. But world 


- public opinion was building up for a concerted demand 
that the UN General Assembly be called into emergency 
_ session to act if the British-French veto paralyzes the Se- 
curity Council. | : 
a, Sage Throughout the world trade unions and Social Demo- 
| ig parties were joining the public demand for. a cease 
e. 
| In. our country the opportunity seemed at hand for 
real American-Soviet- cooperation to halt the war threat. 
BR for “9 “5 interests: of Israel _ ae 
a against the brazen attempt to jeopardize Israel’s 
existence in behalf of British-French colonial aims. 
_.. The time for action is NOW. Tell the White House 
_ you favor an immediate cease fire. Get your organization 
to act likewise. Peg tar Moet 2 ations action for a cease . 
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lis in a “crisis.” Odd, hat the Sok 
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WHEN Judy Holliday and Paul Douglas | 
got int6 that Solid Gold Cadillac it was, the 
reviewers agreed, “24 karat entertainment—_ 
grand fun—one hilarious situation after another 
—solid entertainment. 


But when the lady is Miss America and | 
the escorts are Ike and Tricky Dick it isn’t | 
funny: As the ads for ide movie said “any- | 
thing « can happen to a girl. . . .” 


They can take her for ied ride without 
moonlight and roses, Itll be wild, all right, | 
but not fun. Instead of going her way up Peace | 
and Prosperity Road it can crack up in Dead | 
End alley. 


IKE doesn't care to drive, -as she knows 
from the past four years, and Dickie is itching 
for the wheel. She knows he’s a hot-rod who 
cant, for the life of him, drive straight and she 
cant trust him to go where he says he's going. 


So.if Miss America’s off-guard Noy. 6 when © 
the two fellows are going to invite her to climb 
into the car, shell end up a sad case. Tricky 
Dick will end up with the car and all shell get 
is a solid gold Cadillac cabinet. 


Get wise, Miss America, and get out. 


| Assignm ent, U.S.A 


by Joseph N orth 


| 


| 
my readings in history that the un-| 


tutored peasant, hungry for learn- 
ing as he was for bread, wrested, 
from his overlords, the right . to! 
schools so that that he could. han- 
dle the machiner’ that transform-' 
ed the feudal. 
earth into capi- 
talism. 

By a sort of 
reverse English, . 
L. L. Strauss, 
the Atomic En- 
ergy Commis- § 
sion admiral, 
confirmed © this 
view. The na- 
tion’s education 
est of all this fair earth's: lands 
J of ‘our ' 


oung to: slide! downhill. 
| THe: teae 


pene ‘of the; sci- 


, has de: 


ad 


i 


Os 
ie we | Morse, were able to keep pace. | 
| iit is a question, 


=~ }icalm when he read off these -sta-'schools of my time and 
tistics: only 11 or 12~-percent of, 
thigh school students study plane 

| geometry comp 


should have allowed the schooling). 


lon 


~ Why Stud y Science— 
If You Can Sell? 


LONG AGO I concluded from: ‘clined alarmingly. 


: 
| 


- with, 31. per- 
icerft in the earlier part.of this cen- 
tury. And so with algebra. ~ 


‘the rostrum was the fact that a Less than half of the ranking 
'than twice our numbers,” R. H.'collége and of these but a third 
dy mathematics under teachers 
the heirs of Fulton and Edison and ‘classes than those on full-time. 

algebra before you stia eget 
the third. Virtually all our class 
heol en of every. 100 Pina believed woeiore | 


offer” no courses in chemistry or 
What jogged the matter onto ' physics. 
socialist Soviet. Union produces|high school students—those in the 
“more technicians every year, more top 20 percent of their class—go to 
Shackford said in The’ New. York finish. 
World-Telegram, B as 23.) A third of our joummaers stu- 
MAY ONE ASK why it was not who are not qualified. More part- 
inherent in our own setup that we;'time teachers conduct science 
- SCANDALOUS? Why, mathe- 
‘Strauss justly. lost - his aqueous, matics was obligatory in the high 
; plane 
geometry came in -your 
year, trigonometry was optional in 
studied chemistry or. physies in. our 
ne and fourth egy Be I had, till 
jo ade yoiewstic§ Admiral _ 3 
Gantt ee Page 18)*( 050: 
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bit SUNDAY. NO 


THIS IS NO TIME 10 LET APATHY LICK US 


_ WE HAVE RECEIVED several| 
letters of congratujations on our 
last week’s issue, particular! 
our presentation of the fa 
problem. 

Some among the letter writers 
have sent along contributions to 
The Worker's $50,000 fund appeal. 

One, who promised. to collect 
more, wrote that he suddenly was 
shocked into the thought of the 
vast_void he would face if there 
were no paper. 

“With all our weaknesses,” 
writes, “we have maintained our 
paper through these many years 
against immense pressure. It has 
been a gPeat accomplishment. 
It would be terrible if we lost 
it now through apathy.” 

Yes, it is a terrible thought, 
And we -must confess we are 
- worried that it can happen. For 
cur ability to continue depends not 
__ Only on the ultimate suéces of our 
» $50,000 campaign, but on our’ get-! 
ting in regularly the $4,500 a 
week needed to finish by Xmas. 

Last week, we received only 


flout ; 


Received last week $ 2,627 


orders Bi to Robert W. 
Dunn. Send all contributions to 
P. O. Box 23], erg! Station, 
New York Citiy 3, N 


$2,627, and for the month of 
October, the first of the three 
months of the drive, we receiv- 
ed a little over $12,000. We 
counted on, and needed $16,000. 
The lack of $4,000 hurts badly. 
And, strangely, it cannot be said 
that the things for which our paper 
‘has fought consistently have been 
repudiated. by the people. The 
opposite is true. Peaceful co-ex- 
istence, once viewed as an epithet, 
is on the w ay to becoming an ac- 
‘complished act, The hysteria of 
McCarthyite days has waned, The 
great labor and Negro people’s 
movements* for which we fought 
so long have grown powerful and 


more mature politically. 


There is no cause for apathy or | N¥ 
pessimism. Our nation. has gone 
a long way in the direction for 
which .we pioneered. It has much 
further to go, and we have our 
contribtuions to make. 

But we need help of every read- 
er NOW! Send your own contribu- 
tion, $10 if you can! 

Become one of the collect-a-hun- 
dred volunteers to help put us 
over the. top! 


Contributions to the fund ait 
for the period Oct. 23 to 29, in- 
cluded: 


OCTOBER 23 


Bronx, Anonymous $10; Queens, 393; 
Middiesex County, NJ, $98; 187th 6t., 
Bronx, $10; Brooklyn waterfront friend, 
$15; Brooklynite, $10; Boston Freedom of 
the Press Committee 3400; Cleveland 
readers, $55; Albert Maltz, Mexico, $25; 
H.K. Chicago, $10; A.S. NY, $3; 
University Heights Club 33; NY friend, 
Midtown, $2; BRM, Brownsville, $1; Ida, 
Brighton, 55; Brighton readers, ®: New 
Rochelle friends, $25; New Jersey Free- 
dom of the Press Committee, 
County, Newark, Passaic, $179.50; 
physician, .$100. 


OCTOBER 24 


N. ¥. 


Bronx | 


Frudson | 


Flushing, L.I., 33; 

York friend, S22; 

$25: New York Professional, 

York friend, $100; Jewish Ciub Bronz, 


OCTOBER 25 
R.G. Brooklyn, N. Y., $20; Albe, NY, $10: 
New York Garment workers, $25; NY 
Bookshop friend, $5; PRN NY $2 weekly: 
LH, Chicago, $1; E.B. South soa $100: 
Minnesota Preedom of the 
Greenwieh Village, NY, $50; on High- 
way, NY, $10; M.S. Denver, $15. ! 
OCTOBER 26 


AL. New York, $10; Brooklyn, 35; 
from Detroit $37; Inwood readers, 
Inwood reader, $10; Mother and daugh 
ter, Lil, Bronx, $10; HS, New York, $10; 
JHR, New York, 32; ‘Anonymous 
$10; Brooklyn friend, $10; D.C. New 
$100; J.L. San ‘Prancisco, $10:30; B.G. 
Pitsburgh, $20; E.C.H. Hillsboro, N.H., $10; 
Bath Beach Women’s Club, $27; Bookworld 
friend, $5;.2 friends, Queens, $2. 


NY Physician $100: Lancaster, 


Queens professionals, $65; Upper Aa Side, 


$1; i 


$41: Brighton Beach friend, $25 


[S THIS WHERE WE CAME IN? 


Review and a Forecast for Tuesday 


By MAX GORDON 


“I DONT LIKE Secretary (of Agriculture) Benson, but I ae a 16-year son aol I dont want 


him to go to war, a Minnesota farmer told a poll interviewe? a week or so ago. 
vacations Eisenhower takes, but I dont want another war, 


Nixon, but I’m afraid of another 
war, declared a Los Angeles 
housewife. 


So goes the refrain as voter after 
voter is interviewed by pollsters 


of the New York Times, the Hearst — 


press, the Scripps-Howard press 
and independent agencies. 

The uniformity of the reports 
- geems to. make it inescapable that 
a central fact of the 1956 election 
campaign is that President Eisen- 


hower has remained, in the minds 
of a large section of the American 
fa as brought peace to the world. 

This is true regardless of whe- 


ther he wins Tuesda 
he wins, it will be the overwhelm- 


ing reason. H he loses, it will have 


served to cut losses greatly. 
By a strange irony, then, Eisen- 

hower is the political beneficiary 

of the intensive years-long efforts 


ople, a figure above party who 


y or not. If 
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’ said a St. Louis woman. 


“I dont like} 


Shey 
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“I dont like all those 


Labor s 
Votes 


'By Labor Research Association 


THE REPUBLICANS require 
many labor votes to win the elec- 
tion. They have made liberal use 


‘tof Labor Department statistics to 


lure these votes with the slogan 
“you ye never had it better.” Presi- 


dential press secretary James Hag- 
‘lerty claims that over the past 3% 


‘lyears factory workers’ real weekly 
take-home pay gained 8.6 percent. 
Committee,|H[e compares September, 


1956 
with, apparently, the first half of 
1953. 

-The Administration deserves no 
‘votes for this: result. The gain «is 

te. It was won despite the 

‘Cadillac Cabinet, not through its 
aid. It is insecure. 
| That the gain is inadequate is 
shown by the continued failure of 
the majority ef workers to earn 
enough to finance the modest Hel- 
ler wage-earmners family budget 
see our Econamic Notes, August, 
1956). 


EMPLOYER SPOKESMEN tell 
workers to increase their produc- 
‘tivity if they wish to obtain wage 
‘increases: During the 3'2 years 
from 1952 to the first half of 1956 


bringing them into the political (roughly comparable to Mr. Hag- 


arena on the side of labor. 
* 

THE FARMERS, by pressing’ 
their battle against extinction, have | 
forced some concessions from Eis- 
enhower in the form of soil bank 
payments and drout relief, but 
nothing more basic. They success- 
fully shaped ‘the Democratic plat- 
form and campaign: 


* | 
WHO WILL WIN ‘Tuesday? 
Experts and polls have been so 
far wrong in the last few national 


elections that their present indica-| 


tion in favor of Eisenhower can- 
not be trusted. Here, generally, 
is the way it is shaping up: 


® Stevenson stands a fair chance 
of taking 14 out of the 15 south- 
ern and border states, for 157 elec- 
toral votes of the 167 cast. Florida! 


erty’s 3% years), output per factory 
production worker went up 14.9 
percent, The result is calculated 


from Labor Department. employ- 


ment indexes and Federal Reserve 
‘Board production indexes. It rep- 
‘resents an increase of about 4 per- 
cent per year. (Productivity per 
man-hour went up evén faster—4.5 
percent per ‘year, but there was a 
slight drop im average w orking 
hours). Thus, the gains in real 
eamnings cited by. Hagerty did not 
come close to matching the rise in 
productivity brought about by au- 
tomation and speed-up. 
Moreover, despite the continued 
grt .arms spending. the proportion 
nation’s labor wasted on 
military matters has declined since . 
the Korean war. This transfer of - 
resources from war to peace uses 
could permit a faster rise in real 
iwages than in productivity. So, all 
‘things considered, labor has gotten 


| 


) 


of the peace elements of the world, 
of which the forces of socialism; 
have. been the mainstay, to, win 
peaceful co-existence. 


half of what some unionists 


with 10 votes, appears to favor Kis-|1, 
ers a Be: shake” in the dis- 
roductivity gains. 


enhower. 


in-their platform in support of la-|our time,” as some have properly| About ‘five .additional states: 


bor s demands, and has foreed lip|put it? It must be said that the 


Fe won in 1952 by promising 
peace in Korea, and the promise 
greatly accelerated the popular de- 


mand for such a peace. The GOP 


managed to limit its expected losses 
in the 1954 Congressional elec- 
tions because of this identification. 
of Eisenhower with the peace issue. 
And he must depend on it again 
this year. 


His Democratic opponent, Adlai 
Stevenson, has plainly sensed this, 
and has sought to take the lead 
away from Eisenhower by his- de- 
mand for a ban on H-bomb testin 
and #Pend to the draft. 

By so doing, Stevenfon has. con- 
tributed to the pressure for dis-. 
armament, necessary if turther 
peace advances are to be made. 
He has also. compelled some 
change of attitude regarding the 


peace issue on the part of Demo- 


cratie leadership. But at this mo- 
ment there do not appear to be 
any signs that he has dented Eisen- 
hower's popularity arising out of 
the peace question. The confidence 
in. Eisenhower on er gs seems to 
be too deeply rooted 


* 


A SECOND CENTRAL fact of| 
strong posi-| 
labor against the|‘ 


this neal ety a ose is the 
Cadillac, Cabinet, symbol of di- 


service from Eisenhower and vice- 
‘president Richard Nixon. 


felt at the Democratic convention 
where it was decisive in putting 


Labor’s impact was especially | 


over the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket | 


| political power of white suprem- 
acy in the South has blocked any 


substantial advance. 

Eisenhower remains unshaken 
in his refusal to give his personal 
blessing to the Supreme Court de- 
segregation decision. _ And, worse 


and in precipitating an unsuccess- 
ful fight to strengthen the plat- 
form regarding civil rights. 

Its activity may also be the rea- 
son for some large-scale increases 


& the midwest and west. Certainly, 


in registration in urban centers of 


‘if ‘Stevenson should win, _ this 
‘greater political power generated 
by. the AFL-CIO merger will’ be 
the decisive factor. It will almost 
certainly cut down: Eisenhower's 
pluralities of 1952. | : 

But the Achilles hee] of labor’s| 
efforts has been its failure to un- 


derstand the immense popular de- 


carried out. 


mand for peace, and to win it as!1 


yet, le has bluntly declared it is a 
matter for the states and localities 
to resolve. He has thus announced! 
he does not intend to use the 


with 54 electoral votes, are consid-| 
ered fair possibilities for Stevenson. | 
These include Pennsylvania, Minne- 
sota, Montana, Rhede Island and; 
Delaware. 

e If he wins all these, he will 
have 211 electoral votes, 55. short! 
of the 266 needed to win. There 
are half a dozen states in which 


he is the underdog, but by a fairly} 


slim margin. They inelude: Califor- 
nia, Michiga Sat Maryland, Wash- 
€ 


powers of the Federal government: 
to see that the law of the land is 


Stevenson has been forced to go 


beyond the Democratic platform, 
and to declare his personal sup- 
port for. the desegregation deci- 
sion. He has also, somewhat gin- 
‘gerly, insisted that the executive 
‘powers of: the Federal govern- 

: be used to enforce 


Rist st | 


. BASU 


cratic seats are also in 
lof which the GOP is favored’ in| 


ington, New Mexico and Massachu- 


‘setts. Any five of these will give}; 
‘him vietery. California, Michigan 


and one other will do likewise. 


“Clearly, then, if the advance 
“dope” is any indication, Steven- 
son will have to win almost every} 
‘state in which he is considered the 
favorite, as well as those where he 
is considered the underdog by a 


slim margin. 


chance to retain control of the 
Senate, Ten GOP seats are in ques- 
tion, of which the Democrats are} 
favorites in three — Pennsylvania, | 
Ohio and Connecticut. Six Demo- 
question, 


pr gh One Nevada and 7 
the two Kentucky seats or 
election. The current line-up is 49 
Democrats to 47 Republicans 


pe mre 
rt t g singh } 


7 


ihe ber ite . . 
ee 4. ¥ 


lityd, ort thoy 


The Democrats have a good)than 


jing 


ore it in way, the rate of 
exploitation of labor has increased. 
-The wage gains realized were 
solely due to organized labor's ef- 
forts, against the resistance of em- 
‘ployers represented in the Eisen- 
ower administration. Here are ex- 
a to oe the point. 


IN THE PRIMARY metal in- 


fdustries, following the victorious 


strike, average weekly earnings in 
September were $97. 85, represent- 
a 134 gain in real earnings 


lover the first half of 1953. In the 


jlargely unorganized, runaway shop 


textile industry September weekly 
earnings averaged $57.13: a 3% 
year gain of 1.6 percent. Inciden- 
tally—advocates ‘of labor collabora- 
tion in raising productivity please 
take note—the 3%- year produc- 
tivity increase in textiles was more 
in.primary metals. 

In copper mining, following the 
pace-setting contracts of the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers Union 
average weekly earnings reached 
$100.54 in July, a real gain of 
10.0 percent over the first half of 
—s de sco gg ye organiz- 
ea a rgely em bt 
and: Puerto Rican workers, “o> 


average | singed. earhings were 
$42.33, a real gain in 3% years of 


ILLINOIS 

Classic Gorky Film 

Showing Here 
CHICAGO-—A film classic which 


Gorky’ 
playing at the Cinema Annex The-|! 
atre, $3210 W. Madison St. ; 
Gorky’s story is set against the 
background of the 1905 revolution 
m Russia. An added feature is the 
documentary on the recent. youth 
festival in Warsaw, called “Songs 
Over the Vistula.” 


| 


in this election, fe is in oa contest 
for U. S. Senator, — 

They point out that there could] 
hardly be any greater contrast than 
between Democrat Richard Sten- 
gel and Republican Sen. Everett 


i 


Illinois Shift at 
Polls Uncertain — 


CHICAGO. — Illinois may not 
not shift too far politically this 
year, if the polls, samplings, and, 
. spot-checks are to be given any 
value. 

Even a sizable reduction in the: 
Eisenhower vote could still keep 
this state in the GOP column, both | 
in regard to its electoral votes and| 
the election @f a state administra- 
tion. 


In 1952, Eisenliower s plurality) 
here was 443,000. He ran 215,000 
votes ahead of the state ticket. 
That indicates to political observ- 
ers here that even if Ike's plurality, 
drops to 228,000 this time, he may, 
still save the state ticket. 


HOWEVER, polls indicate that 
the balance may be so close that 
the Republicans could lose the 
governorship and retain the U-.S,| 
Senate seat. Underscoring this po 
sibility is the fact that Gov. Wil. 
liam G. Stratton has lost strength 
because of the Hedge scandal. 

Labor's vote is expected to reg-| 
ister mrich more heavily in the’ 
Democratic column this — time. 
While the farmers in other Mid-| 
west states show greater signs of 
political “revolt,” Ulinois farmers * 
will go less heavily Republican | 
this year, according to surveys. 

* 


S-| 


THE Negro vote remains .a big 
sti Samplings of opinion 


mood is on Chicago's South Side 


ibut this does not mean I am sat- 


taken by Labor's Daily showed, 


‘we should go ahead with it.” 


some Negro votes and many others 
‘may “stay at home,” the great mass: 
‘of Negro voters will go Democra- 
tic in the final tally. 

The sharpest expression of this’ 


F 


where labor and the National As-| 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People are not helping} - 
Rep. William .L. Dawson. 
Correcting a false. quote in the 
‘Chicago Tri » Hi Chicago NAACP 
president Willoughby Abner « de- 
clared this week: “I am not sup- 
porting Mr. Dawson's opponent, 


isfied with Mr. Dawson's position 


on civil rights.” 
IN the Rock Island area, a poll 


divided response on ‘ Adlai E. 
Stevenson s proposal to ban | | 
‘bomb tests. While half of those 
queried said they were in favor of 
‘ending the tests, the other half 
took this kind of view: “I don’t 
like the idea of testing, but I think 


Obsegvers see only slight pos- 
‘sibilities for any big change in the 
makeup of the. Illmois delegation) | 
in Congress this year. Rep. Bar-|! 
ratt O'Hara in Chicago's 2d Dis- 
‘trict is considered to be the most 
vulnerable Democratic. incum- 
bent. 


On the other hand, the sat 
crats express the hope of picking 


§ Ve “ 
| Although there is no exact w 


tha 
to ry e Stengel’ s voting abbas. 0 
in the ois House of Represen- 
tatives and Dirksen’s performance 
in the U. S. Senate, the difference 
in outlook is very clear. 


* 


“LABOR,” the newspaper of the 
railroad unions, this week com- 
pared the two candidate on four 
issues: labor measures, taxes, gen- 
eral welfare and peace. 

Dirksen voted for the Taft- 
Hartley, supported a strikebreak- 
ing injunction against the stel- 
workers in 1952, sought to pack 
the Railroad Retirement Board with 
| reactionaries in 1954. The AFL- 
CIO reported that he voted 
Peni, § on every important issue 
in the. last six years . 

By contrast, Stengel has keyed 
his campaign to labor issues, com- 
ing out strorigly against the Taft- 
Hartley Act and state “right-to- 
work” laws. 


* 

DIRKSEN’S record on taxes, is 
highlighted by his sponsorship of 
the “Millionaire Amendment,” a 
scheme to limit the federal income 
tax and substitute a national sales 
tax. He has also repeatedly op- 
posed tax relief for low-income 
families. 

Emphasizing tax relief where it 
is most needed, Stengel has hit 
hard in his. campaign against Dirk- 
sens plan te “cut back the taxes 
‘of the big corporations and the 
wealthy.” 

A foe of social? security since 
1935 when he fought the original 
bill; Dirksen has battled as hard 
against improving welfare for the 
needy ashe has fought to aid the. 
big utility real estate. ang oil 
lobbies. 

STENGEL, on. the other ik 
is the s or of a five-point pro- 
gram to help the aged with higher | 
earnings, housing, health insur- 
ance. 


* | 


“LABOR’S contrasts: Dirksen’s 
record as.an “Old Guard isolation- | 


ist” with Stengel’s policy of inter- 
d!. 


‘in an exhaustive report on all of 


rh, ann of liberal congressmen 
ve fought for civil rights 
and who tried to get the Demo- 
cratic national convention to take 
a stronger position on this issue. 
Stengel has an unwavering record 
in the Illinois General Assembly of 
supporting FERC. 


STENGEL he won widespread | 
support in Illinois, even though he 
started campaigning last spring as 
a man little known outside of his 
Rock Island district. 

But even some of the linois' 


| 


newspapers which are now sup- 
‘porting Eisenhower have asked 
their readers to vote for Stengel 
for U. S. Senator. Among these are 
the Chicago Sun-Times, the Deca- 
tur Herald, the East St. Louis 
Journal. 

“The newspapers are convinced 


| that Illinois has had more than it 


wants of Everett Dirksen,” an edi- 
torial in the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch declared this week. “It is be- 
cause they recognize in Richard 
Stengel, a er of outstand- 
ing ability, integrity aber courage.” 


LLPE Plans to Continue 


Activity Year-Round 


(Continued from Page 16) 
change in the AFL-CIO Com- 
mittee on Political Education 
method of financing which will 
allow state, county and district 
political action organization to 
operate on a permanent, year- 


round basis. 
* 


LLPE leaders here said they 
were motivated by their experi- 
ences in this and previous cam- 
paigns. They pointed out that la- 

ors effectiveness is reduced be- 
cause of its “part-time” political 
activity. 

To overcome these problems, 
the monthly LLPE meeting last 
Thursday night approved a seies 
of executive board proposals 
aimed at work in the period after 
the elections. 

* X 

FOR one thing, a planning 
committee will meet to discuss 
the continuation of the monthly 
meetings of LLPE, 

Secondly, each congressional dis- 
‘triet chairman was asked to bring 


; 


the experiences in the campaign, 
as well as samples of material 
used, campaign “gimmicks,” | lists 


tion of the strong and weak points 


9th : district through the coopera- 
tion of the sign painters and car- 
penters unions; 

“We are not going to let such 
experiences go to waste,” declared 
LLPE county chairman Thomas 


E. Murray. 


Murray announced that the next 
meeting of the Chicago Federation 
of Labor on Nov. 6, will be pre- 
sented with a resolution calling for 
a change in the operations of AFL- 
CIO COPE. The proposal is that 


per capita payments to the states 


and districts to sustain activity on 


a year-round basis. 
* 


SUCH a recommendation was 
adopted by the Illinois State Fed- 
eration of Labor at the recent eon- 
vention in Springfield. 

Murray said that COPE could 


not function effectively through 


the “old-fashioned” method of hap- 


hazard voluntary contributions to 


sustain the state and local activity. 


“If we are to have an efficient 
and | functioning organization,” 
Murray declared, “there has to be 
some other systematic way of fi- 


‘of nliestier workers, an ewalua- nancing." 


The proposed year-round activ- 


s many Negto .voters in a up two seats: in the 11th District 
mood of seeking to express some, where Roman C. Pucinski is giv-; 
protest against the Dixiecrats. This ing Republican Rep. Timothy 
is seen as the explanation for the|Sheehan a hard fight; in the 23d 
fact_that a strong defection from: District (Sontheast Illinois), where’ 


r 
ity would also make it possible for 
labor to participate in the crucial 
early stages of the campaign 
when the slates of candidates are 


’|national amity through the Unite 
im ations in the campaign. 


The contrast is striking between As a result, there will be com- 
the two candidates on the civil| piled what LLPE 11th. Congres- 
rights issue. Dirksen, posing as “the | sional District leader John Peth 


| 


the Democrats. ‘is indicated. Ob- | 
servers int out, however, that 


although the GOP may pick psell. 


‘Democrat Albert R: Imle is chal- 
lenging GOP Rep. Charles W. Vur- 


HERE'S HOW BLUE BALLOT 
HITS LOW INCOME FAMILIES 


} 


(Continued from Page 16) 
the Illinois Federation of Retail 
Associations, the Chicago Trib- 
une and the other large news- 
papers. They have been trying 
for ears to end the possibility 

ever enacting a grad- 
rb income tax law. 
: * 

THE Blue Ballot is favored 

by: the PTA, the League ‘of 


‘Women Voters, the City Club 
and a latge number of civic or- 


ssibil- 
i. tax re- 
forms. Loa the. Blue’ Ballot 
does not make any opowsce pro- 
vision about future . ex- 
cept that- it forbids ‘a Sohioted 
- gjncome tax). However, certain 
new tax laws have’ been “ prom- 
ised” if the Blue Ballot - passes. 
ledge has been that the 


Be. penonal prope tax, which large- 


| 


class families, 


: 
7 


‘talk of a new law eliminating the; 


{CIO is opposing the B 


,|out under the Blue Ballet propos- 


would be reduced or abolished. 
Secondly, it is suggested that the 
taxes on real estate owners would 


be reduced. Thirdly, there is some 


sales, tax on food. 
* 

SOME big business groups in 
the state argue that if these three 
tax cuts are carried out, partieular- 
ly> the last one, this would neces- 
sitate other forms of taxation. This 
is why such organizations as the 
Ilkinois - Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, the Taxpayers Fi at ee 
and the Illinois State Chamber of; 
Commerce are opposed to the 
Blue Ballot. 

The attitude of a large section 
of labor, including the state cro. 
is this: if we are to adopt a new) 
tax amendment, let’s adopt a 
which lays a new solid foundation 
for an equitable tax structure 
through a graduated income tax, 
instead of a patchwork of ques- 
tionable “reforms.” 

This is one reason wh 


y the state 
ue Ballot, 
even though this brings labor into 
a~clash with liberal groups with 
which labor is cooperating in this’ 
election campai 
The state CIO 1 has also pointed 


Adm. al of a uniform. real estate tax, “a 


substantial part of the burden of} 


-|real estate taxes now borne by-in-| _ 
‘|come- 


which 


“BORDA 


“a g property, 
.Hal-jean afford: to: pay; ‘is transferred 
: Agee 


a 


}munist Party from the nes >by 


friend .of the Negro ople,” has| 
nevertheless saiieadied vie Senate 
rule which permits civil rights leg- | 
islation to. be filibustered to death. 

Stengel ‘associates himself with: 


| 


| 


for. trains have coffee and “meet” 
the congressional district candi- 


called “an encyclopedia of infor- 
Imation to be used in future. cam- 
paigns, 
* £. 

HE’ pointed to some of the fol-: 
‘lowing useful methods which have! 
‘been used by labor in. this cam- 
paign: house trailers in the third 
district where commuters waiting 


| 


date; ~printed shopping bags dis- | 
tributed in the 9th district and 
‘hand cream passed out in the I1th! 
district; beiboards put up in the’ 


first being selected. 


When the merger of LLPE and 
CIO-PAC takes place here, there 
will be full agreement on these 
proposed steps toward strengthen- 
ing political action. Cook County 
CIO secretary Ellsworth Smith 
said this week that he was heartily 
in favor of the LLPE proposals. 
“We already have year-round ClO- 
PAC organizations in five districts 
in Chicago,” he said, “and their 
election work has been improved 
by the fact that they do legislative 
work in the interim period.” 


——_, 


Minority Yarties Play — 


Restricted Role Here 


CHICAGO—While minority po-| 
litical parties -are participating in’ 
the 1956 election campaign in Illi- 
nois, such parties-still face repres- 
sion oo this state. ‘ 

e fe minority party on the 
ballot ois this year will be 
the Soctaliat Labor . Party, with a 
full national and state ticket. How- 
ever, the SLP has never been de- 
nied the ballot bere and has _re- 
peatedly received less than 10,000 
votes. 
other minority ‘party whith has 
been allowed on the ballot in Iili- 
nois in the last 20 years is the Pro- 
hibition Party. In addition te 
stringent requirements for minority 
parties, Illinois law bans the Com-|e 


‘name, 


it Ome 


* aac gp 
yd eva: Bite ay 


IN an pide, brochure issued 
this week,’ : aed € 


Aside from. the SLP, the only} program.” 
The Communists posed the main . 


idate who wo 


ti he sew 


didates,: nor does it have its own! 
candidates. With our country still 
suffering from’ McCarthyite hys- 
teria, with the ballot in many states 
denied to minority parties, with 
free speech still restricted, there is 
little Opportunity this year for an 
effective expression of socialist‘ 
views. 

“However, we do support the 
efforts of labor. its alies to organize 
its independent strength and to get/7-—— 
out the vote in behalf of a people's : 


issues in the campaign. and :pointed 
out that the Republican pinsinkstis- 
tion in Washin on today. is dom- 
inated tl Big ess, has a for- 

olga, palicy licy which has repeatedly 
led t pedigree her, 


and has a vice- 
further enda 


Oe. 


spar peor ni 


EY) , 


Pedic 


ets | 


‘is a good exa 


the CP election leaflet, “we have a 
Senator, Everett M. Dirksen, who 
of the hate-labor, 
soak-the-poor, help-the-rich attitude 
of the Republican Party. 

“And the Hedge scandal. has 
given us a peek.into the inner work- | 
ings of the GOP and how bankers © 


and industrialists pay for and dom- 


inate: this yey and its off officials.” 


Now Showirg—Last 5 Days 
Maxim Gorky’s 


“MOTHER” 


. Also: “Songs Over the Vistula” 
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~ Unions to. Rally Nov..3 for 


CHIGAGO. - Chicago labor 
will join in a giant welcome for 
its endorsed candidates on Sat- 
urday evening, Noy. -3, when 


Adlai E. Stevenson and Estes 
Kefauver arrive here for a giant 
pre-election rally at the Chicago 
Stadium. 

Beginning at 5:30 p.m., the 
program for the evening will be 
climaxed by a torchlight parade 


along Madison Street, and final- 
ly major speeches by the Dem- 
ocratic candidates, which will 
be carried by TV and radio net- 
works. 

“We're going all-out for Nov- 
3 rally,” county CIO secretary 
Elisworth Smith told The Work- 
er. “We will have eight or nine 
floats in the parade and each 
international union is mobiliz- 


_ LLPE Plans 
On Follow-Up 


CHiCAGO.—Winding up its 
biggest election campaign, the 


labor movement here is reaching . 


for ‘something bigger—a_ full- 
scale, year-round eR and 
legislative organization. 

From Cook County’s League 
for Political Education this week 
came the initiative for a new 
type of speed-up. LLPE took 
these steps: 

1. Formed a committee which 


‘will meet immediately after No- 


vember 6-to work out plans for a 
continuation of activity itno the 
post-election period, 

2. Pressed for a_ proposed 


Ts somes on Page 15) 


ing its people as torch beta” 


Similarly, the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor is making elab- 
orate preparations, directed by 
CFL president William A. Lee. 


LABOR'S pg for Politi- 
cal Education is planning a large 
float in the parade. LLPE coun- 
ty chairman Thomas. E. Murray 
described it as chained figure of 
Labor, with the chains being 
smashed through participation 
in political action. The chains in 


this case symbolize the Taft- 


Hartley Act and other anti-labor 
laws, Murray said. 

In addition, the unionists in 
the parade will carry large ban- 
ners, emphasizing the issues in 
the campaign with which labor 
is most concerned. The county 
LLPE also plans on having a 
marching band. 

The unique program includes 
a series of 40 stages set up along 
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the line of. march on Madison 
Street, from Michigan to the 
Stadium. Beginhing at 5:30 
p.m., there will be entertain- 
ment from each of these stages. 

The torchlight parade with 


-Estes 


the dats heidi and colorful 
marchers will follow behind the 
Stevenson - Kefauver entourage, 


beginning at 6:30 p.m. The pro- 
gram in the Stadium is to begia. 


at 8:15 p.m. 


LABOR HEADQUARTERS CALL 


FOR ELECTION 


VOLUNTEERS 


An urgent plea for volunteer help in these last days of the 
Campaign was issued by the CIO Political Action Committee and 
Labor’s League for Political Education. Here are the headquarters 


in each congressional district: 
Dist, CIO-PAC 
707 E. 47th 
1504 E. 63rd 
8617 S. Ashland 


14904 Page, “Harvey 


6130 S. Pulaski 
3659 ‘W. Douglas 
1660: W. Ogden 
1632 N. Milwaukee 
3123 N. Ashland 


1007 W. Madison, Oak Pk. 


3373 Milwaukee 
1509 W. Morse 


LLPE 
58 E. Roosevelt Rd. 
1504 E. 68rd _—_ 
6714 S. Halsted 
5017 W. 95th 
Call FR 2-8663 
Call FR 2-8663 
Call FR 2-8663 
Call FR 2-8663 
301 W. Armitage | 
407 S. Harlem, Forest Pk 
3373 Milwaukee 
1509 W. Morse 


CHICAGO. — Illinois citizens, 
voting Nov. 6 on the tax. issue, 


By M. 
CHICAGO. 

“What are you getting out of 
this?” The question came from 
one of my neighbors who has 
seen my wife and I diligently 
working the pepeact these last 
weeks, 

{ enjoyed answering that 
question. In the process, I began 
to realize that we were achiev- 
ing a new level of citizenship in 
our community, a reputation 
for public’ service. in the best 
scnse. 

In these closing days of the 
campaign, the tempo of work 
is picking up. But you quit 
counting the stairs you climb, 
and you find yourself counting 
votes you've won. 

* 

WHEN I GET tired, I pick 
myself out a big building on the 
block and start from the to 
down. “Mrs. Kvorka? Goo 
evening, I’m a neighbor of yours 
and I’m working with a group 
of labor and independent voters 
in behalf of our Congressman.” 

One of the best things I can 
say about our Congressman is 
that he- responds. Write him a 

letter and you'll get: an answer 
and — if he can give it. He 

the people back home 
posted om what he’s doing in 
Washington and they appreciate 
it. 

But on issues like civil rights 
and housing and social security, 
the record of our Congressman 
tells its own story. I show voters 
the AFL-CIO voting record. 
“Just follow this line,” I point 
out, “and you'll see how our 
Congressman 
favor:on every issue.” Then I 
leave them the es folder. 


I RAN iero an old-time 


friend of mine who said to me 
with a smirk: “I hear you've be- 


voted in *your . 


come a Democratic ward-heeler.” 


I set him straight. I just list- 
ed for him factually the differ- 
ences between what the Demo- 
cratic precinct captain and I 
are doing. 


For one thing, 
machine man is mainly promot- 
ing the patronage- Fieidere on 
the ticket. That means the state 
and county officials, the commis- 
sioners, the = sanitary district 
trustees, the court clerks, etc. 

Our primary interest is in the 
legislative candidates, both for 
Congress and the General As- 
sembly, and their record of re- 
sponse to the people on issues. 


* 


THE DEMOCRATIC captain, 
a City Hall payroller, is interest- 
ed in one thing: carrying the 
precinct so that he can keep a 


Vf 


XY 


the party. 


Precinct Work Has Rich R 


This is another in a series iy 
articles by an independent-labor 
election campaign worker. 


we 


grip on his political job. 

We are interested in votes 
too. But were trzjng to give some 
meaning to this election in terms 
of what the people have at stake. 
And in the process, we make 
the acquaintance of people who 


- have a deeper understanding of 


what it’s all about. 

Our precinct - captain talks 
favors—fixing traffic tickets, get- 
ting someone an election clerk's 
jobs, providing a new garbage 
can. And that kind of talk is not 


without effect. 
* 


BUT OUR approach to voters 
is on issues. And the precinct 
captain paid us this little tribute 


ewards 


when he met my wife on the 
street last week. “How . come 
you got the Morgensterns regist- 
ed?” he asked with envious re- 
spect, “I havent been able to 
get them-out in years.” 

Our secret weapon was this: 
our Congressman’s record of 
fighting against the McCarran- 
Wakter Act. 


More than that, were trying 
to build solid in our area, build- 
ing a year-round, permanent and 
independent political apparatus. 

* 


“WE'RE NOT with either 
party,” we age able to tell our- 
neighbors, and that clicks. Many 
of them remember that we were 
active several years ago in a 
petition campaign and a delega- 
tion to the Mayor when the 
garbage collection in our com- 
munity broke down. We got a 
foul reception at the City Hall, 
but we did get the garbage 
pickups improved. 


Now, some people on ‘our 
block are putting two and two 
together and . figure we're for 
them. And we're beginning to 
get some help at last ,in carivas- 
sing the precinct for the labor- 
endorsed candidates. 


One fellow who belongs to 
the Railway Clerks has agreed 
to join us ringing doorbells. He 
has mornings free. So I gave 
him a list of my call-backs, peo- 
ple who werent at home in the 
evening. 

And one retired school teacher 
has volunteered to help watch 
the count on Election Day. 

This precinct work has. slight- 
Vy disrupted our family life for 
the time being. But we ve. really 
gotten into the spirit of this thing. 
Even our little daughter, who is 
a Brownie, is hanging notices 


on door~handles saying: “Don't 


forget to vote November 6!” 


e Action on Draft. HBomb Test Ban Issues 


CHICAGO. — Action on two, 


ters to the candidates. to edi- 
tors, to friends and to organiza- 
tions on these issues in the clos- 
ing days of the campa 

It was pointed out = “fear 
and tension might be reduced” 


te? the - t iis: Fog yosartl thevall 


: Spy ean 


was also seen as a possible im- 
portant step toward world dis- 
armament. 


- The ban on H-bomb tests. was 
favored by the Friends as a 


= e toward. aye meet with, 
reat 


the. Soviet, U 


populations 
and » tien © ' . y 
‘Brifein ; indicating’ . sup>*) themselves,” "srsizcntt 6 Pepe es 


‘port for sucha proposal. 


Said » the. organization: “Re- 
cent statements by atomic sci- 


tentists have raised the real pos- 
sibility that there is. both long 


and short range danger to our 
from: air contamina 
g from the. 


Blue Ballot Hits 


Low Income Groups 


are finding nothing but con- 
fusion in the Blue Ballot. 

Those who want to change 
the lopsided tax structure ‘in Il- 
linois' which puts the main tax 
Burden on warking people see 
little. chance for relief in the 
proposed amendment. 

On_ the contrary, 
Ballot would hamper the shift- 
ing of the tax burden to those 
most able to pay. It would rule 
out a graduated income tax for 
Illinois, the type of tax which 
in many states provides the main 
source of revenue, paid most 
heavily by those individuals and 
corporations with the highest in- 
comes. 

* | 
IT IS’ this “gimmick,” inserted 
in the Blue Ballot amendment, 
which may lead to the defeat of 
the measufe, 
tax reform features which are 
contained in it. 

The Blue Ballot was defeated 
in 1952. In order to pass this 
time, it must get approval eith- 
er from a majority of all Illinois 
voters who were in this election 
or from two-thirds of those who 
mark the separate Blue Ballot. 

The lineup of organizations 
for and against this tax proposi- 
tion gives some idea of how con- 


, fused it is. On the one hand, it 


is supported by such organiza- 

tions as the Chicago Associa- 

tion of Commerce and Industry, 
(Continued on Page 15) | 


the Blue . 


including certain. 


“les i tf 


THESE HAVE 


LABOR’S 0.K. 
Despite some differences on 
other candidates, all of the la- 
bor and liberal groups in Chi- 
cago have given their endorse- 
ment to the following: 
For U. S. Senator 
RICHARD STENGCEL 
For Congress: 
Dist. 
2. BARRATT O'HARA 
3. JAMES C. MURRAY 
4, MICHAEL HINKO 
5. JOHN C. KLUCYNSKI 
6. THOMAS J. O'BRIEN 
7. JAMES B. BOWLER 
8. THOMAS S. GORDON 
9. SIDNEY R. YATES 
10 MARVIN E. LORE : 
11. ROMAN C, PUCINSKI 
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WHEN Judy Holliday and Paul Douglas 
got into that Solid Gold Cadillac it was, the 
reviewers agreed, “24 karat entertainment— 
grand fun—one hilarious situation after another 
—solid entertainment. — 


But when the lady is Miss ‘America and. 
the escorts are Ike and Tricky Dick it isnt 
funny. As the ads for Judy's movie said “any- 
thing can happen to a girl... . 


They can take her for long ride without 
moonlight and roses. Itll be wild, all right, 
but not fun. Instead of going her way up Peace 
and Prosperity Road it can crack up in Dead 
End alley. 


IKE doesn't care to drive, as she knows 
from the past four years, and Dickie is itching 
for the wheel. She knows he’s a hot-rod who 
cant, for the life of him, drive straight and she 
cant trust him to go where he says he's going. 


So if Miss America’s off-guard Nov. 6 when 
the two fellows are going to invite her to climb 
into the car, shell end up a sad case. Tricky 
Dick will end up with the car and all shell get 
is a solid gold Cadillac ‘cabinet. : 


Get wise, Miss America, and get out. 


Assignment, U. S. A. by Joseph North 


Why Study Science— 
ff Sell? 
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ee _ An Editorial 


_ NAKED, AGGRESSION against Egypt has exploded 
_ from land and sea and air. Britain and France, using Ben 
’ Gurion’s Israeli government as their pawn, struck fo seize 
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the Suez Canal by force of arms. 
The colonial powers were seeking to hamstring the 
_ United Nations as this issue was going to press. But world 


. public opinion ,was building up for a concerted demand 
that the UN General Assembly be called into emergency 
session to act if the British-French veto paralyzes the Se- 
curity Council. ' 

- Throughout the world trade unions and Social Demo- 

- eratic parties were joining the public demand for a cease 


_. In ourecountry the opportunity seemed at hand for 
--yeal American-Soviet cooperation to halt the war threat. 
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)of our yo 
|The seactiigg ‘hand study ‘of the, sci- 


LONG AGO I concluded from 
‘my readings in history that the un- 
tutored peasant, hungry for learn- 
ing as he was for bread, wrested, 
from his overlords, the right to 
schools so that that he could han- 
dle the machinery that transform- 
ed the feudal 
earth into capi- 
talism. : 

By a sort of 
reverse English, 
L. L. - Strauss, 
the Atomic En- 


sion admiral, 
confirmed _ this 

view. The na- & 
tion’s. education od 

is in a “crisis.” Odd, that the rich- 
est of all this fair earth's lands 
should have allowed the schoolin 
g to! slide: downh 


Jences, Strauss complained; ‘has de- 


a 


You Can 


‘clined alarmingly. 

|. What jogged the matter onto 
‘the rostrum was the fact that the 
socialist Soviet Union produces 


“more technicians €very year, more’ 
'than twice our numbers,” R. H. 
Shackford said’ in The New York 


‘World-Telegram, (Oct. 23.) 
| * 
MAY ONE ASK why it was not 


’ 


; inherent in our own setup that we, 

@ the heirs of Fulton and Edison and 

ay |Morse, were able to keep pace. | 
iy (It is a question. 


Strauss. justly lost his aqueous 


-. *jcalm when he read off these sta- 
me |tistics: onl 
jhigh school students study plane 
igeometry com ; 


11 or 12 percent of 


with 31 per- 
cent in the earlier part of this cen- 
tury. And so with algebra. : 


Only eight of every 100 high 


school «students, | take. chemistry; 
only ‘four ‘of every .100, ph 


| 


| physics. — 
‘Three of every four high schools! 


offer no courses in chemistry or 
physics. 

Less than half of the ranking 
high school students—those in the 
top 20 percent of their class—go to 
college and of these but a third: 
finish. 


A third of our youngsters stu- 
dy mathematics under teachers 
who are not qualified. More part- 
time teachers conduct — science 
classes than those on full-time. 


* 

SCANDALOUS? Why, mathe- 
matics was .obligatory in the high 
schools of my time and-you got 
algebra before you shaved; plane — 
geometry came in your second 
year, trigonometry was optional in 
the third, Virtually all our class 
studied chemistry or physics in our - 
third and fourth years. I had, till 
recently, believed this general. 
practit¢e~ continued. Admiral 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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WE HAVE RECEIVED several 
letters of congratulations on our 
last week’s issue, particularly on 
our presentation of the fall-out 
problem. 

Some among the letter writers 
have sent along contributions to 
The Worker's $50,000 fund appeal. 

One, who promised to collect 
more, wrote that he suddenly was 
shocked into the thought of the 
vast void he would face if there 
were no paper. 

“With all our weaknesses,” 
writes, “we have maintained our | 
paper through these many years 
against immense pressure. It has 
been - a. great accomplishment. 
It would be ierrible if we lost 
it now through apathy.” 

Yes, it -is a terrible thought, 
And we must confess we are 
worried that it ean happen. For 
our ability -to continue depends not 
only on the ultimate succes of our 
$50,000 campaign; but on our get- 
ting in regularly the $4,500 a 


THE WORKER, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 4. | 
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f : oan “ 
Received last week 
Total to date 
Still to go____. ._-..$37,710 

Make all checks and money 
orders payable to Robert W. 
Dunn. Send all contributions to 
P. O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 

_ New York Citiy 3, N. Y. 


2.627 


oe 


$2,627, and for the month of 
October, the first of the three 
months of the drive, we receiv- 
ed a little over $12,000. We 
counted on, and needed $16,000. 
The lack of $4,000 hurts badly. 
And, strangely, it cannot be said 
that the things for which ous paper 
‘has fought consistently have been 


opposite is true. Peaceful co-ex- 
istence, once viewed as an epithet, 
is on the way to becoming an ac- 


McCarthyite days has waned, The 
great labor and Negro people's 
movements for which we fought 


) 


week needed to finish by Xmas. 
Last week, we received only 


so long have grown ‘powerful and 


repudiated by the people. The 


complished fact, The hysteria of 


There is no cause for apathy or 
pessimism. Our nation has gone 
a long way in the direction for 
which we pioneered, It has much 
further to go, and we have our 
contribtuions to make. 

But we need help of every read- 
er NOW! Send your own contribu- 
tion, $10 if you can! 

Become one of the collect-a-hun- 
dred volunteers to help put us 
over the top! 


Contributions to the fund drive 
for the period Oct. 23 to 29, in- 


cluded: | 
OCTOBER 23 


Bronx, Anonymous $10; Queens, 33; 
Middlesex County, NJ, $98: 187th St., 
Bronx, $10: Brooklyn waterfront friend, 
$15; Brooklynite, $10; Boston Freedom of 
the Press Committee $400; Cleveland 
readers, $55;. Albert Maltz, Mexico, $25; 
H.K. Chicago, $10; A.S, NY, 33; Bronx 
University Heights Club $3; NY friend, 
Midtown, $2; BRM, Brownsville, $1; Ida, 
Brighton, $5; Brighton readers, $5; New 
Rochelle friends, $25; New Jersey Free- 
dom of the Press Committee, Hudson 
County, Newark, Passaic, $179.50; N. Y¥. 
physician, $100. ‘ 


| OCTOBER 24 


| NY Physician $100; Lancaster, Pa., $1; 
Queens professionals, $65; Upper East Side, 


IS IS NO TIME TO LET APATHY LICK US 


. 


NY, $76.50: workers, $41; 
New York friend, > ; 
$25; Aaron and Bob, 

New York, $1; HZ, Philadelphia, $5; PG, 
Flushing, L.L, $5; Ap Fla., $10; New 
York friend, 312; | 

$25: New York Professional, . 
York friend, $100; Jewish Club Bronx, $25. 


OCTOBER 25 
R.G. Brooklyn, N. ¥., $20; Albe, NY, $10; 
New York Garment Workers, $25; NY 
Bookshop friend, $5; PRN NY $2 weekiy: 
LH, Chicago, $1; E.B. South Dakota, $100; 
Minnesota Freedom of the Press, $200; 
Greenwich Village, NY, $50; Kings High- 
way, NY, $10; M.S. Denver, $15. 
OCTOBER 26 
AL. New York, $10; Brooklyn, $5; Billy 
from Detroit $37: Inwood readers, 340; 
Inwood reader, $10; Mother and 
ter, Lil, Bronx, $10; HS, New York, $10; 
JHR, New York, $2; Anonymous New York, 
$10; Brooklyn friend, $10; D.C. New York 
$100; J.L. San Francisco, $10:30; 5.G. 
Pitsburgh, $20; E.C.H. Hillsboro, N.H., $0; 
Bath Beach Women’s Club, 327; Bookworld 
friend, $5; 2 friends, Queens, $2. 


OCTOBER 29 


Rugby area, Brooklyn, $7; Bronx family, 
$10; NY Bookshop friend, $10; .J, New 
York, $1: D.Z. New York, $1; Milwaukee 
reader, $3; Philadelphia Freedom of Press 
Committee, $500; Croton forum, $50; New 
England reader, $1; F.F. Bronx, $2.50; 
Brooklyn friend, $5; New York via Ida 8. 
$15: Baltimore Freedom of the Press 
|\Committee, $23; V.P. Allston, Mass., $25; 
Rochester, NY, $34; Cleveland, $50; Wis- 
consin Freedom of the Press Committee, 


$200; T.B. Bronx, $10; New Jersey readers, 
$41; Brighton Beach friend, 323. 
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S THIS 


By MAX GORDON 


“I DONT LIKE Secretary (of Agriculture) Benson, but I 
him to go to war, a Minnesota farmer told a poll interviewer a week or so ago. “I don't like all those 
vacations Eisenhower takes, but I dont want another war,’ said a St. Louis woman. “I don't like 


Nixon, but I’m afraid of another 
war, declared a Los Angeles 
housewife. 


So goes the refrain as voter after 

voter is interviewed by pollsters 
£ the New York Times, the Hearst 

press, the Scripps-Howard press 
and independent agencies. 

The uniformity of the reports 
seems to make it inescapable that 
a central fact of the 1956 election 
campaign is that President Eisen- 
hower has remained, in the minds 


of a large section of the American 
people, a figure above party who 
as brought peace to the world. 
This is true regardless of whe- 
ther he wins Tuesday or not. If 
he wins, it will be the overwhelm- 
ing reason. If he loses, it will have 
served to cut his losses greatly. 
By a strange irony, then, Eisen- 
hower is the political beneficiary 
of the intensive years-long efforts 
0: the peace elements of the world, 
of which the forees of socialism 


have been the mainstay, to win 
peaceful co-existence. 


peace in Korea, and the promise 


greatly accelerated the popular de-| 
mand for such a peace. The GOP} 


managed to limit its expected losses 


in the 1954 Congressional elec- 


more mature politically. | 


in their platform in support of la- 


: ‘bor’s demands, and has forced lip 
he won in 1952 by promising; 


‘service from Eisenhower and vice- 
president Richard Nixen. 

Labor’s impact- was especially 
felt at the Democrati¢ convention 
where it was decisive in putting 


WE CAME IN? 


Review and a Forecast for Tuesday 


- 


STEVENSON 


our time,” as some have properly 
‘put it? It must be said that the 
political power of white suprem- 
acy in the South has blocked any 
‘substantial advance. 


Eisenhower remains unshaken 
in his refusal to give his personal 
blessing to the Supreme Court de- 


| 


| 


have a 16-year son and I don't want 


bringmg them into the political 
arena on the side of labor. 
* 


THE FARMERS, by pressing| P™ 


their battle against extinction, have 
forced some concessions from Eis- 
enhower in the form of soil bank 
payments and drout relief, but 
nothing more basic. They success- 
fully shaped the Democratic plat- 
form and campaign. 
” 

WHO WILL WIN Tuesday? 
Experts and polls have been so 
far wrong in the last few national 
elections that their present indica- 
tion in favor of Eisenhower can- 
not be trusted. Here, generally, 
is the way it is shaping up: : 

® Stevenson stands a fair chance 
of taking 14 out of the 15 south- 
ern and border states, for 157 elec- 
toral votes of the 167 east. Florida 
with 10 votes, appears to favor Eis- 
enhower. 

® About five additional states, 
with 54 electoral votes, are consid- 
ered fair possibilities for Stevenson. 
These include Pennsylvania, Minne- 
sota, Montana, Rhode Island and 
Delaware. 

® If he’wins all these, he will 
have 21} electoral votes, 55 short 


j 


} 


YOUR MONEY 
- and 
YOUR LIFE 


Wages and | 
Labor s 
Votes 


By Labor Research Association 
THE REPUBLICANS require 
many labor votes to win the elec- 
tion. They have made liberal use 
of Labor Department statistics to 
lure these votes with the slogan 
“you've never had it better.” Presi- 
dential press secretary James Hag- 
erty claims that over the past 312 
years factory workers’ real weekly 
take-home pay gained 8.6 percent. 


He compares ember, 1956 
with, eeu. the first half of 


4119583. 


The Administration deserves no 
votes for this result. The gain is 
inadequate. It was won despite the 
Cadillac Cabinet, not through its 
aid. It is insecure. | 

That the gain is inadequate is 
shown by the continued failure of 
the majority of workers to earn 
enough to finance the. modest Hel- 
ler wage-earners' family budget 
(see our Economic Notes, August, 


1956). 


EMPLOYER. SPOKESMEN tell 
workers to increase their produc- 
tivity if they wish to obtain wage 
increases. During the 3'2 years 
from 1952 to the first half of 1956 
(roughly comparable to Mr. Hag- 
erty’s 34% years), output per factory 
production worker went up 14.9 
cent. The result is calculated 


from Labor ise ~ eR employ- 
ment indexes and Federal Reserve 


‘Board production indexes. It rep- 


resents an increase of about 4 per- 
cent per year. (Productivity per 
man-hour went up even faster—4.5 
percent ._per year, but there was a 
slight drop im average working 
hours). Thus, the gains in real 
earnings cited by Hagerty did not 
come close to matching the rise in 
productivity brought about by au- 
tomation and speed-up. 
Moreover, despite the continued 
high arms spending, the proportion 
of the nation’s labor wasted on 
military matters has declined since 
the Korean war. This transfer of 
resources from war to peace uses 
could permit a faster rise in real 
wages than in productivity. So, all 
things considered, labor has gotten 
Tm half of what some unionists 
— a Bus narra in the dis- 
tribution 0 uctivity gains. 
Putting it eadihes way, the rate of 
exploitation of labor has increased. 
The wage gains realized were 


solely due to organized labor's ef- 


forts, against the resistance of em- 
ployers represented in the Eisen- 
hower administration. Here are ex- 


tions because of this identification! over the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket 
of Eisenhower with the peace issue. ' and in precipitating an unsuccess- 
And he must depend on it again} F,] fight to strengthen the plat- 


of the 266 needed to win. There’ 
are half a dozen states in which 
he is the underdog, but by a fairly 


segregation decision. And, worse 


amples to illustrate the point. 
yet, he has bluntly declared it is a * 


IN THE PRIMARY wetal in- 


this year. 

His Democratic oppc:.-nt, Adlai. 
Stevenson, has plainly sensed this, 
and has sought to take the lead 
away from. Eisenhower by his de- 
mand for 2 ban on H-bomb testing’ 
and an end to the draft. | 


By so doing, Stevenson has con- 
tributed to the pressure for dis- 
armament, necessary if turther 
peace advances are to be made. 
He has aiso compelled some 


i 
' 


change of attitude regarding or 


peaée issue on the part of Demo- 
cratic leadership. But at this mo- 
,Ment there do not appear to be 
| any*signs that he has dented Eisen- 
“hower's popularity arising out of 
the peace question. The confidence 
am Eisenhower on this seems to 
be too deeply rooted. 


* 


A SECOND GENTRAL fact of 
this campaign is the strong posi- 
tion taken by -Jabor against the 
Cadillac Cabinet, symbol of di- 
rect government domination by 
the nation’s most powerful monop- 


7 


| 


form regarding civil rights. 

Its activity may also be the rea- 
son for some large-scale increases 
in registration in urban centers of 
the midwest and west. Certainly, 
if Stevenson should win, _ this 


greater political power geaerated 
by the AFL-CIO merger will be 
the decisive factor. It will almost 
certainly cut down Eisenhower's 
pluralities of 1952. | 

But the Achilles heel of labor’s 
efforts has been its failure to an- 
derstand the immense popular de- 
mand for peace, and to win it as 
a political ally. This failure is 
probably the labor movement's 
greatest obstacle in linmg up solid 
working-class support for the can- 
didates it is backing. Stevenson's 
projection of H-bomb test bans and 
the end of the draft seems to have 
at last caused some labor leaders 
to associate themselves with the 
issue. i 


‘matter for the states and localities 
‘to resolve. He has thus announced 
he does not intend to use the 
powers of the Federal government 
to see that the law. of the land is 
carried out. 

Stevenson has been forced to go 


beyond the Democratic platform, 
and to declare his personal sup- 
port for the desegregation deci- 
sion. He has also, somewhat gin- 
gerly, insisted that the executive 
‘powers of the Federal govern- 
ment should be used to enforce 
it. ; 

| But he, too, has been inhibited 
by the power of the Southern 
‘rulers trom, taking a forthright 
position, as demanded by the Ne- 
gro and labor movements of the 
‘nation. This has weakened the 
labor-Negro alliance, which must 
be the backbone of any progressive 
advanee in American politics. 


| 


oly:capitalist groups. This has ¢om-| 
pelled ‘the Democrats: to ‘go ‘all-out 
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slim margin. They. inchide ifor- 
nia, Michigag, Maryland, Wash- 
ington, New Mexico and Massachu- 
setts. Any five of these will give 
him victory. California, Michigan 
and one other will do likewise. 

Clearly, then, if the advance 
“dope” is any indication, Steven- 
son will have to win almost every 
state in which he is considered the 
favorite, as well as those where he 
is considered the underdog by a 
slim margin. 

The Democrats have a good} 
chance to retain control of the 
Senate, Ten GOP seats are in ques- 
tion, of which the Democrats are 
favorites in three — Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Connecticut. Six Demo- 
cratic seats are also in question, 
of which the GOP is favored in 
three—New York, Nevada and one: 
of the two Kentucky seats up for 
election. The current line-up is 49 
Democrats to 47 Republicans. 

In the House, too, Democrats are} 
e to keep control by per- 
haps a slightly. reduced margin 


, 


| 


dustries, following the victorious 
strike, average wéekly earnings in 
September were $97.85, represent- 
ing a 13.4. gain in real earnings 
over the first half of 1953. In the 


Hlargely unorganized, runaway shop 


textile industry September weekly 
earnings averaged $57.18 a 33% 
year gain of 1.6 percent. Inciden- 
tally—advocateg of labor collabora- 
tion in raising productivity please 
take note—the 8% year produc- 
tivity increase in textiles was more 
than in primary metals. 

In copper mining, following the 
pace-setting contracts of the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers Union 
average .weekly earnings reached 
$100.54 in July, e real gain of 
10.0 percent over the first half of 
1953. In laundries, poorly organiz- 
ed and largely employing Negre 
and Puerto Rican workers, July 
average weekly earnings were 
$42.33, a real gain in 3% years of 
only 2.7 percent. - 

The earnings of these workers 
are very close to the admitted 
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Classic Gorky Film 


Showing Here 
ot aes A film classic which 
ca prizes, Maxim 
Gorky’s “Mother.” is currently 
_ playing 
atre, 3210 W. Madison St. 

Gorky’ s story is set against the 
background of the 1905 revolution 
in Russia. An added. feature is the 
documentary on the recent youth 
festival in Ws ch called “Songs 
Over the Vis 


at the Cinema Annex The-! SOUPS 


CHICAGO.—Labor’ and liberal 
ps in Illinois agree that if there 
is any clear-cut “choice” to make 
in this election, Splnaimeisagees 
for U, S. Senator. 


Théy point out that den could 
hardly be any greater contrast than 
between Democrat Richard — Sten- 
gel and Republican Sen. Everett 


Illinois Shift at 
Polls Uncertain 


CHICAGO, — Illinois may not 
not shift too far politically this 
year, if the polls, samplings, and 
spot-checks are to be given any 
value. 

Even a sizable ‘Teduction in the 
Eisenhower vote could still kee 
this state in the GOP column, both 
in regard to its electoral votes and 
the election of a state administra- 
tion. 

In 1952, Eisenhower's plurality 
here was 443,000. He ran 215,000 
votes ahead of the state ticket. 
That indicates to political observ- 
ers here that even if Ike's plurality 
drops to 228,000 this time, he may, 
still save the state ticket. 

* 

HOWEVER, polls indicate that 
the balance may be so close that 
the Republicans could lose the 
governorship and retain the U.S. 
Senate seat. Underscoring this pos- 
sibility is the fact that Gov. Wil- 
liam G. Stratton has lost strength 
because of the Hodge scandal. 

Labor's vote is expected to reg- 
ister much more heavily in ~the 
Democratic column _ this 


west states show greater signs of 
political “revolt,” Illinois farmers 
vill go less heavily Republican 
this year, according to surveys. 
* 


THE Negro vote remains a big 
Se uestion. Samplings of opinion 
Oo 


mood of seeking to express some: 
protest against the Dixiecrats. This 
is seen as the explanation for the’ 
fact that a strong defection from, 
the Democrats is indicated. Ob- 
servers point out, however, that 
although the GOP may pick p 


some Negro Votes and many others 
may “stay at home,” the great mass 
of Negro voters will go Derfhocra- 
tic in the final tally. 

The sharpest expression of this 
mood is on Chicago’s South Side 
where labor and the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People are not helping 
Rep. William L. Dawson. 

Correcting a false quote in the 
Chicago Tribune, Chicago NAACP 
president Willoughby Abner  de- 
clared this week: “I am not sup- 
porting Mr. Dawson's opponent, 

ut this does not mean I am sat- 


ti 
While the farmers in other Mid. ‘makeup of the Illinois delegation) | 


isfied with Mr. Dawson's position 
on civil rights.” 

IN the Rock Island area, a poll 
taken by Labor’s Daily showed 
divided response on Adlai E. 
Stevenson's proposal to ban H- 
bomb fests. While half of those 
}queried said they were in favor of 
ending the tests, the other half 
‘took this kind of view: “I don’t 
like the idea of testing, but I think 
we should go ahead with it.” 

Observers see: only slight pos- 
sibilities for any big change in the 


‘is most needed, Stengel has hit 


é 
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= up of liberal congressmen 
ave fought for civil rights| 
and who tried to get the Demo-| 
cratie national convention to take 
a stronger position on this issue. 


Stengel has an unwavering record 
in the Illinois General Assembly of 


supporting FEPC., 
* 


STENGEL has won widespread 
support in Illinois, even though he 
started campaigning last spring as 
a man little known oytside~of his 
Rock Island district. 

But even some of the Illinois 


M. Dirksen. 

Although there is no exact Se 
to com Stengel's voting record} 
in the Illinois House of Represen- 
tatives and Dirksen's performance 
in the U. S. Senate, the difference 
in outlook is very clear. 

* 

“LABOR,” the newspaper of the: 
railroad unions, this week com- 
pared the two candidate on four 
issues: labor measures, taxes, gen- 
eral welfare and peace. 

Dirksen voted for the Taft- 
Hartley, supported a strikebreak- 


Dirksen and Stengel—The Contrast Shows 


newspapers which are now sup- 
porting Eisenhower have led 
their readers to vote for Stengel 
for U. S. Senator. Among these ere 
the Chicago Sun-Times, the Deca- 
tur Herald, the East St. Louis 
Journal. 3 

| “The newspapers are convinced 
that Illinois has had more, than it 
wants of Everett Dirksen,” an edi- 


torial in the St. Louis Post-Dis- 


patch declared this week. “It is be- 
cause they recognize in Richard 


Stengel, a. lawmaker of outstand- 
ing ability, integrity and courage.” 


ing injunction against the stel- 
workers in 1952, sought to pack 
the Railroad Retirement Board with 
reactionaries in 1954. The AFL- 
CIO reported that he voted 
Rigo on every important issue 
in the last six years . 

By contrast, Stengel has keyed 
his campaign to labor issues, com- 
ing Out strongly against the Taft- 
Hartley Act and state “right-to- 
work” laws. 


(Continued from Page 16) 
change in the AFL-CIO Com- 
mittee on Political Education 
method of financing which -will 
allow state, county and district 
political action organization to 
operate on a permanent, yee 
round basis. 


* 

DIRKSEN’S record on taxes is 
highlighted by. his sponsorship of 
the “Millionaire Amendment,” a 
scheme to limit the federal income 
tax and substitute a national sales 
tax. He has also repeatedly op- 
posed tax relief for low-income: 
families. 

Emphasizing tax relief where it 


* 

LLPE leaders here said they 
were motivated by their experi- 
ences in this and previous cam- 
paigns. They pointed out that la- 
bors effectiveness is reduced be- 
cause of its “part-time” political 
activity. 


To overcome these problems, 
the monthly LLPE meeting last 
Thursday ‘night approved a seies 
of -executive board proposals 
aimed at work in the Bow aftet 


the -elections. 


hard in his campaign against Dirk- 
sens plan to “cut back the taxes 
of the big corporations and the 
wealthy.” : 

A foe of social security since 
1935 when he fought the original 
bill, Dirksen has battled as. hard 
against improving welfare-for the 
heedy as he has fought to aid the 
big utility real estate and oil 
lobbies. 

STENGEL, on the other hand, 


| * | 

FOR one thing, a planning 
committee will meet to discuss 
the continuation of the monthly 


in Congress this year. Rep. Bar- 
'ratt O’Hara in Chicago’s 2d Dis- 
trict is considered to be the most 
vulnerable Democratic 
bent. 


incum-| 


On the other hand, the Demo- 
crats express the hope of picking 


w many Negro voters in a up two seats: in the 11th District, | 


'where Roman C. Pucinski is giv- 
‘ing Republican Rep. Timothy 
Sheehan a hard fight; in the 23d’ 
District (Southeast Lllinois), where: 
Democrat Albert R. Imle~is chal- 


F 


sell. 


HERE'S HOW BLUE BALLOT 
HITS LOW INCOME FAMILIES 


(Continued from Page 16) 


the Illinois Federation of Retail 

Associations, the Chicago Trib- 

‘une and the other large news- 

meaty They have been trying 

s to end the possibility 

of Hlinois ever enacting a grad- 
ea income tax lew. 
a ee 

THE Blue Ballot is favored 

by the PTA, the League of 

Women Voters, the City Club 

and a large number of civic or- 


ganizations. 

These groups see the possibil- 
ity of some long-needed ‘tax re- 
forms. Actually, the Blue Ballot 
does not make any specific pro- 
vision about future taxes ex- 
cept that it forbids a graduated 
income tax). However, certain 

mew tax laws have been “ oe 
ised” if the Blue Ballot 
pledge has been that the 
whic e- 
val property tax, which large 


s, 


oe een 


——— a 
_ 


——— ae 
~ 


lwould be reduced or abolished. 
Secondly, it is suggested that the 
taxes on real estate owners woukl 
be reduced. Thirdly, there is some 
talk of a new law eliminating the 


sales tax on food. 
* 


N 


lenging GOP Rep. Charles W. Vur-} 


is the sponsor of a five-point pro- 


—s of LLPE. 
gram to help the aged with higher Seton 


ly, each congressional dis- 


] 


| 


trict chairman was asked to bring 
in a exhaustive report on all of 
the ¢xperiences in the campaign, | 
‘as well as samples of material | 
used, campaign “gimmicks,” lists! *® 
of volunteer workers, 
tion of the strong and weak points | 
in the campaign. 


earnings, housing, health insur- 


ance. 
* 


“LABOR’S contrasts Dirksen’s 
record as an “Old Guard isolation- 
ist’ with Stengel’s policy of inter- 

national amity through the United |: 
ations. 


The contrast is striking between 
the two candidates on the civil | piled what LLPE 1lith Congres- 


rights issue. Dirksen, posing as “+he sional District leader John Peth 
friend of the Negro ople,” has|Called “an encyclopedia of infor- 
nevertheless supported the Senate|Mation to be used in future cam- 
rule which permits civil rights leg- | P@1g"s. . 


ity wou d also m 


As a result, there will be “com- bow we to participate in the crucial 
‘early 


islatiorr to be filibustered to death. ae } 
Stengel associates himself with| HE pointed to some of the fol- 
lowing useful methods which have 


been used by labor in this cam- 
paign: house trailers in the third 
district’ where commuters waiting 
for trains have coffee and “meet” 
the. congressional district candi- 


tributed in the 9th district and 


date; printed shopping bags dis-! i 


hand cream passed out in the 11th] 
district; billboards put up in the' 


LLPE Plans to Continue 
Activity Year-Round 


9th district through thegcoopera- 
tion of the sign painters and car- 
penters unions; 

“We are not geing to let such 
experiences go to waste,” declared 
LLPE county chairman Thomas 
‘E. Murray. 

Murray announced that the next 
meeting of the Chicago Federation 
of Labor on Nov. 6, will be pre- 
sented with a resolution calling for 
a change in the operations of AFL- 
CIO COPE. The proposal is that 
per capita payments to the states 
and districts to sustain activity on 


a year-round basis. 
* & 


SUCH a recommerttation.. was 
adopted by the Illinois State Fed- 
eration of Labor at the recent con- 
vention in Springfield. 

Murray said that COPE could 
not function effectively through 
the “old-fashioned” method of hap- 


hazard voluntary contributions ‘to 


‘sustain the state and local activity. 


“If we are to have an efficient 
and functioning organization,” 
_Murray declared, “there has to be 


| some other systematic way of fi- 


an evalua- nancing.” 


ar-round activ- 


The B® 
e it possible for 


roposed 


stages of the campaign 
when the slates of candidates are. 
first being selected. 

When the merger of LLPE and 
CIO-PAC takes place here, there 
will be fulf agreement on these 


‘proposed steps toward strengthen- 
‘ing political action. Cook County 


CIO secretary Ellsworth Smith 
said this week that he was heartily 
in favor of the LLPE proposals. 
“We already have year-round CIO- 
PAC organizations in five districts 
in Chicago,” he said, “and their ~ 
election work hasbeen improved 
‘by the fact that they do legislative 
‘work in the interim period.” 


—_—_ 


SOME big business groups in 
the state argue that if these three 


' }tax cuts are carried out, particular- 


ly the last one, this would neces- 
sitate other forms of taxation. This 
is why such organizations as the 
Iilinois Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, the. Taxpayers Federation 
and the Illinois State Chamber of 
Cemimerce are opposed to the 
Blue Ballot. 

The attitude of a large section 
of labor, including the i ah Clio, 
is this: if we are to adopt a new} 
tax amendment, let's adopt one 
which lays a new. solid foundation. 
for an equitable tax structure 
through a graduated income tax, 
instead of a patchwork of ques-' 
tionable “reforms.” 

This is one reason wh 
CIO is o g the Blue Ballot, 
even hick this brings labor into 


the state 


ja clash with liberal groups with 
lwhich labor is cooperating in this 


a 


jelection campa 


a 


- The state C] E16 has also pointed 


fout under the Blue Ballot propos- 


jal of a uniformi real estate tax, “a 


substantial part. of. the burden of 


‘real estate taxes now borne by. in- 
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CHICAGO—While minority: po- 
litical parties are participating ‘in|c 
the 1956 election. campaign in Ilk- 
inois, such parties still face repres- 
‘sion in this state. 

The only minority party on the 
‘ballot in Tilinois this year will be 
the Socialist Labor Party, with aje 
full national and state ticket. How- 
ever, the SLP has never been de- 
nied the ballot here and has re- 


candidates. With our country vail 
suffering from McCarthyite hys- 
teria, with the ballot in many states 
denied to minor ity partizs, with 
free speech still restricted, there is 
a opportunity this year for an 

ective » expression of socialist 
views. 


efforts of labor its alies to organize 


“However, we do support the 


Minority Parties Play 
Restricted Role Here 


didates, nor does it have its own|the CP election leaflet, “we have a 


Senator, Everett M. Dirkseny who 
is a good example of the hate-labor, 
bathe help-the-rich attitude 
of the Republican Party. 

“And the Hodge scandal has 
given us a peek into the inner work- 
ings of the GOP and how bankers 


and industrialists pay for and dom- 
inate this party and its officials.” 


peatedly received less than 10,000) its independent strength and to 


votes. 

Aside from the SLP, the only 
other. minority, party which has 
been allowed on. the .ballot: in Tili- 
nois in the last 20 years is the Pro- 
hibition Party. In addition to 
stringent requirements for minority 
parties, Illinois law bans the Com-/e 
munist Party from the ballot by 
name. 


program.” 
The Communists posed the, main 


| 

issues in the ca gn and pointed 
out that the Repeblicen administra- 
tion in Washington today is dom- 


policy which has re 
led thes country. to the brink 


»- 


date who would further _ 
this nation if he succeeds: t 


fi. 


; * 

IN an election brochure issued 
this week, ‘the Pygy ram Party of 
Hlinois ‘declared: is ‘year, the} .” 
Peoria endorses no ean- 
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vg by Big Business, has a for- 
Bri pe pon 

war 
and has a vice-presidential candi- 


Now Showing—Last 5 Days 
Maxim Gorky’s 


“MOTHER” 


Also: “Songs Over the Vistula” 


sh ial 
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Unions to Ralf y Nov. 3 for A lai-Estes 


CHICAGO. — Chicago™ labor 


will join in a giant welcome for 


_ its endorsed candidates on Sat- 


urday evening, Noy. 3, when 


Adlai E. Stevenson and Estes 
Kefauver arrive here for a: giant 


_ pre-election rally at the Chicago 


Stadium, 


Beginning at 5:30 p.m, the 


program for the evening will be 
: climaxed by a fr id parade 


along Madison Street, and final- 
ly major speeches by the Dem- 
ocratic candidates, which will 
be carried by TV and radio net- 
works, 

“We're going all-out for Nov- 
3 rally,” county CIO secretary 
Ellsworth Smith told The Work- 


r:; “We will have eight or nine 
floats in the parade and each 
international union is mobiliz- 


_ LLPE Plans 


CHICAGO.—Winding. up _ its 
biggest election campaign, the 
labor movement here is reaching 
for something bigger—a_ full- 
scale, year-round electoral and 
legislative organizaion. | 

From Cook County’s League 


- for Political Education this week 


came the initiative for a new 
type of speed-up. LLPE took 
these steps: 

1. Formed a committee which 


will meet immediately after No- 


vember 6 to work out plans for a 
continuation 6f activity itno the 
post-election. period. 

2. Pressed for a proposed 


(Continued on Page~ 15) 


On Follow-Up 


ing its people as torch bearers.” 


Similarly, the Chicago Feds 
eration of Labor is making elab- 
orate preparations, directed by 
CFL president William A. Lee, 


LABOR’S. League for Polliti- 
cal Education is planning a large 
float in the parade. LLPE coun- 
ty chairman Thomas E. Murray 
described it as chained figure of 
Labor, with the chains being 
smashed through _ participation 
in political action. The chains in 
this case symbolize the Taft- 
Hartley Act and other anti-labor 
laws, Murray said. 

In addition, the unionists in 
the parade will carry. large ban- 
ners, emphasizing the issues in 
the campaign with which labor 
is most concerned. The county 
LLPE also plans on having a 
marching band. 

The unique program includes 
a series of 40 stages set up along 


| 


The Labor Press and H-Bomb 


DETROIT. — The labor press 
here is going all out on the H- 
bomb. 

The United Auto Worker which 
has a circulation of 1% million 
calls for the’ stopping of tests. The 
Michigan CIO News carried a 
double page spread on the: bomb, 
effects of radiation and the cam- 
paig against the bomb. =~ 

The Flint Weekly Review makes 
it a main issue in the Buick Local 
Headlight page. 

The Dodge Local No. 3 news- 
paper carries an article by one of 


its shop columnists who warns 
what the bomb will do to Givili- 
zation. 

The Western Michigan CIO * 
News asks: “Who's Afraid of H- 
bomb Tests?” and then in a bug 
line replies, “Note, We: Are.” 

The Democrats ought to take 
the issue a step further like the 
UAW proposes that the first and 
most Important step in insuring 
world peace is disarmament. and 
the first step to disarmament is to 
stop exploding H-bomhs by all na- 
tions now engaging in such tests. 


the line of march on. Madison 


Street, from Michigan to the 


Stadium, Beginning at 5:30 
p.m., there will be entertain- 
ment from each of these stages, 

The torchlight parade * with 


the floats, bands and colorful 
_marchers will follow behind the 
" Stevenson - Kefauyer entourage, 
beginning at 6:30. p.m, The pro- 
gram in the Stadium is to begin 
at 8:15 p.m. : 


LABOR HEADQUARTERS CALL 
FOR ELECTION VOLUNTEERS 


An urgent plea for volunteer help in these last days of the 
campaign was issued by the CIO Political, Action Committee and 
Labor’s League for. Political Education. Here are the headquarters 


in each congressional district: 
Dist, CIO-PAC 
707 E. A7th 

1504 E, 63rd 

8617 S. Ashland 


6130 S. Pulaski 
3659 W. Douglas 

- 1660 W. Ogden 
1632 N.. Milwaukee 
3123 N. Ashland 


CSO Ole 


1007 W. Madison, Oak Pk, 


3373 Milwaukee 
1509 W. Morse 


44904 Page, Harvey 


LLPE 

58 E.- Roosevelt Rd. 

1504 E. 63rd 

6714 S. Halsted 

5017 W. 95th 

Call FR 2-8663 

Call FR 2-8663 

Call FR 2-8663 

Call FR 2-8663 

301 W. Armitage 

407 S. Harlem, Forest Pk 

3373 Milwaukee 
1509. W.. Morse 


Blue Ballot Hits - 


Low Income Groups 


CHICAGO. — Illinois citizens, 


voting Nov. 6 on the tax issue, 


Precinct 


By M. E. 
‘ CHICAGO. 
“What are you getting out of 

this?” The question came from 
one of my neighbors who has 
seen my wife and I diligently 
working the precinct these last 
weeks, 

[* enjoyed answering that 
question.'In the process, I began 
to realize that we were achiev- 
ing a new. level of citizenship in 
our community, a _ reputation 
for public service in the best 
sense, 

In these closing days of the 
campaign, the tempo of work 
is picking up. But you quit 
counting. the -stairs you climb, 
and you find vraareekt counting 
votes you've won. 

* 


WHEN I GET tired, I pick 


- myself out a big building on the 


block and start from thé top 
down. “Mrs. Kvorka? Good 


- evening, I'm @ neighbor of yours 


and I'm working with a group 
of labor and independent voters 
in behalf of our Congressman.” 
One of the best things I can 
say about our Congressman _ is 
that he responds. Write him a 
letter and you'll get an answer 
and help, if he can give it. He 
keeps the people back home 
posted on what he’s, doing in 


Work Has Rich Rewards 


come a Democratic ward. heeler.” 


I set him straight. I just list- 
ed for him factually the differ- 
ences between what the Demo- 
cratic precinct captain and I 
are doing. 


For one thing, the party 
machine man is mainly promot- 
ing the patronage-handlers on 
the ticket. That means the state 
and. county officials, the commis- 
sioners, the sanitary district 
trustees, the court clerks, etc. 

Our primary interest is in the 
legislative candidates, both for 
Congress and the General As- 
sembly, and their record of re- 
sponse to the people on issues. 


* 


THE DEMOCRATIC captain, 
a City Hall payroller, is interest- 
ed in~one thing: carrying the 
precinct so. that he can. keep a 


Washington and they appreciate _ 


it, 


But on issues. like civil rights 


and housing and social security, 
the' record of our Congressman 


tells its own story. I show a 


the AFL-CIO ‘voting reco 
“Just follow this line,” I ere 
“and you'll see how our 

sman . voted in your 
favor on every issue.” Then I 


_ leave them the AFL-CIO folder. 
* 


I RAN INTO an old-time 
friend of mine who said to me 


- with a smirk: “I hear you've be- 


"This is another in a series of 
articles by an independent-labor 


election campaign. worker. 


‘ic - 


grip on his political job. 


We are interested in votes 
too. But we're tyzing to give some 
meaning to this election in terms 
of what the people have at stake. 
And in the process,. we make 
the acquaintance of people who 
have a deeper understanding of ° 
what it’s all about. 

Our. precinct captain 
favors—fixing traffic tickets, get- 
ting someone an election clerk's 
jobs, providing a new garbage 
can. And that kind of talk is not 
without effect. 

| * 

BUT OUR approach to voters 
is on issues, And. the precinct 
captain paid us this little tribute 


talks | 


when he met my wife on the 
street last week. “How come 
you got the Morgensterns regist- 
ed?” he asked with envious re- 
spect, “I haven't been able to 
get them out in years,” 

Our secret weapon was this: 
our Congressmans record of 
fighting against the McCarran- 
Walter Act, 

More than that, we're trying 
to build solid in our area, build- 
ing a year-round, permanent and 
independent political apparatus. 
| * 


“WE'RE NOT with either 
party,” we are able to tell our 
neighbors, and that clicks. Many 
of them remember that we were 
active several’ years ago in a 
petition campaign and a delega- 
tion to the Mayor when the 
garbage. collection in our com- 


munity broke. down. We got a. 
. foul reception at the City Hall, 


but we .did get the garbage 
pickups improved, 


Now, some people on our 


block are putting two and two 
together and figure were for 


them. And were beginning .to 
get some help at last in canvas- 
the precinct for the labor- 


| Pe orsed candidates. 


One fellow who belongs to 
the Railway Clerks has agreed 
to join us ringing doorbells. He 
has mornings free. So I gave 
him a list oF my call-backs,. peo- 
ple who weren't at home in the 
evening. 

And one retired school teacher 
has volunteered to help. watch 
the count on Election Day. | 

This precinct work has slight- 
ly disrupted our family ‘life for 
the time being. But we've really 
= into the spirit of this thing. 

ven our little daughter, who is 
a Brownie, is hanging notices 
on door handles saying: “Don't 
forget to vote November nite : 


Action on Draft, H- Bomb Test Ban Issues” 


ters to the candidates; to edi- 
tors, to friends and to organiza- 
th or ae 
ng days of the campai 

t was pointed out “fear 
and tension might be reduced” 
f the draft is eli i 


was also seen as a osaible im- 


portant step toward world dis- 


armament. 
The ban on H-bomb tests was 


- favored by the Friends as a 


nove; toward: disarmament, avith . 


i @ 


port for such a pfoposal. 

Said the organization: “Re- 
cent statements. by atomic sci- 
tentists have raised the real pos- 
snd that there is both long 

ort sien danger to “4 
tions ‘from air contam 


‘are finding nothing but con- 
fusion in the Blue Ballot.. . 

Those who want to change 
the lopsided tax structure in II- 
linois which puts the main tax 
burden on working people see 
little chance for relief in the 
proposed amendment. 

On the contrary, the Blue. 
Ballot “would hamper the shift- 
ing of the tax burden to those 
most able to pay. It would rule 
out a graduated income tax for 
Illinois, the type of tax which 
in many states provides the main 
source of revenue, paid most. 
heavily by those individuals and 
corporations. with the highest in- 


comes; 


* 

IT IS this “gimmick,” inserted 
in the Blue Ballot amendment, 
which may lead to the defeat of 
the measure, including certain 
tax reform features which are 
contained in. it: 

The Blue Ballot was défeated 
in 1952. In order to pass this 
time, it must get approval eith- 
er from a majority of all Illinois 
voters who were in this election 
or from two-thirds of those who 
mark the separate Blue Ballot. 

The lineup of organizations 
for and against this tax proposi- 
tion gives some idea of how con- 
fused it is. On the one hand, it 
is supported by such organiza- 
tions as the Chicago Associa- . 
tion of Commerce and Industry, 

(Continued on Page 15) 


THESE HAVE 
LABOR’S 0.K. 


Despite. some differences on 
other candidates, all of the la- 
bor and liberal groups in Chi- 
cago havé given their endorse- 
ment to the following: 

For U. S. Senator 
RICHARD STENGEL 
For. Congress: 

Dist. 

2. BARRATT- O'HARA 

38. JAMES C..MURRAY 

. MICHAEL. HINKO 

5. JOHN C, KLUCYNSKI 

6. THOMAS J, ap ae 

7. JAMES B. BOWL 
8. THOMAS S. GORDON 

9. SIDNEY R, YATES = | 
' 10, MARVIN E. LORE 
11. ROMAN C, PUCINSKI 
12. CHARLES A. BOYL 


Note: The: omission of Rep. Wil- 


liam L. Dawson in the Ist Dis- 


1 Service | ted. ; This . 
gerry «4 $tep, viby: | atie 


' 
Bi proposed i 
‘candidate . Adlai- E.. Stoveninday? 


aT: Rah BS 


(:both., the. Soviet Union |i and>! tion “redultia 
‘Great Britain. indicating )sup**: themselves.” 
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WHEN Judy Holliday and Paul Douglas 
got into that Solid Gold Cadillac it was, the 
reviewers agreed, “24 karat entertainment— 
grand fun—one hilari ious situation alter another 
—solid: entertainment.” 


But when the lady is Miss America and 
the escorts: are Ike and Tricky ‘Dick it isn’t 
funny. As the ads for of 4 movie said “any- 
thing can happen to a girl. . 


They can take her for es ‘ills without 
moonlight and roses. It'll be wild, all right, 
but not fun. Instead of going her way up Peace 
and Prosperity Road it can crack up in Dead | 
End alley. 


; 


IKE doesn't care to drive, as she knows 
from the past four years, and Dickie is itching 
for the wheel. She knows he’s a hot-rod who 
cant, for the life of him, drive straight apd she 
cant trust him to go where he says he's going. 
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So if Miss America’s off-guard Nov. 6 when 
the two fellows are going to invite her to climb 
into the car, shell end up a sad case. Tricky 
Dick will end up with the car and all shell get 
is a solid gold Cadillac cabinet. 
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Get wise, Miss America, and get out. 


gl STOP TH : Ww AR Assigament, U.S. A. by Joseph North 
sn Baril a Study Science— 


NAKED AGGRESSION against Egypt has exploded 


_ from land and sea and air. Britain and France, using Ben 7 i 
- Gurion’s Israeli government as their pawn, struck to seize ge Ou On aT 4/F 
| the Suez Canal by force of arms. LONG AGO I concluded from:clined alarmingly. omer no courses in chemistry or 


The colonial powers were seeking to hamstring the my readings in history that the un-| What jogged the matter onto Iphysics. 


4 — rostrum was the fact that the! Less than half of the ranking 
United Nations as this issue was going to press. But world |tutored peasant, hungry for learn socialist Soviet United . pr Sduces|high school students—thdse -in the 


h for bread, wrested, 
opinion was building up for a concerted demand ied hee wan eg right to| more technicians every year, more |top 20 percent of their class—go to 


- that the UN General Assembly be called into emergency [.ohools so that that he could han-|than twice our numbers,” R. H. ‘college and of these but a third 


: session to act if the British-French veto paralyzes the Se- |dle the machinery that transform-/Shackford said in The New York finish. | 
| Couneil. x od the teutal World- Telegrarh, ore Be A third of our youngsters stu- 
dy mathematics under teachers 


_ Throughout the world trade unions and Social Demo- earth Into capr- : : MAY ONE ASK why it was not who are not qualified. More. part- 


* e talism. Fess ae "Rape * 
guatie parties were joining the public demand for a cease | By a sort of === ame inherent in our own setup that we,|time teachers conduct science 
Pee i See reverse English = == ~~ & the heirs of Fulton and Edison and classes than those on full-time. 


; cue me | Morse, were able to keep pace. ‘ 
In our country the opportunity seemed at hand for cb spillage ‘ae It is a question. SCANDAEOUS? Why, mathe- 


3 - real American-Soviet coopération to halt the war threat. dey Cordini _ | te = Strauss justly lost his aqneous;matics was obligatory in the high | 


Sympathy for the real interests of Israel was arousing |sion admiral, ~ lcalm when he read of these sta-‘schools of my time and ‘ou got 


firmed _ thi : | 4 tistics: only ll or 12 percent of algebra before you shav ; plane 
the brazen attempt to jeopardize Israel's |copirm - i high school students study plane|geometry came. in your ‘second . 


yarns e Th al) is 
e in behalf of British-French colonial aims. ee education ; geometry comp ed with $1 per-|year, trigonometry was optional in 


a ee 3 2 - The time for action is NOW. Tell the White House |is in a “crisis.” Odd, reat 7s rich-|cent in the r part of this cen- an banged Virtually all our class 
ie ae ay a ou ba favor s an immediate cease fire. Get your organization jest of all this fair earth’s lands|tury. And so > with algebra. rr o < Tour or 46-8 in. — 

ce, : sO gee wise. Sunoort:U; nited Na ion; fora _|should have allowed the schooling; Only eight - of ony. 100 high a: 4, believed thi [ had, till —. in ge 

bat smal ante aa PERSE rs of ‘our ‘young to -slidei dow school :: students take, chemist ti de eo ey "general Unt ee 

CREE SPS: PSETES*: - Th opel rs and ‘study : ‘of the ci-louly four of every 100, ph #actice ~ contin Admiral 1): 

, forces: from: a soil}. Lecbs Straoss complained, ‘has de-"'” Three of every four high ‘schools! - (Continued on Page: 13) se : 
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THIS IS NO TIME TO LET APATHY LICK US 


WE HAVE RECEIVED several| 
letters of congratulations on our 
last week's issue, ly on 
our presentation of the fall-out 
problem. 

Some among the letter writers 
have sent along contributions to 
The Worker's $50,000 fund appeal. 

One, who promised to collect|,” 
more, wrote that Ce he suddenly was 
shocked into the thought of the 
vast void he would face if there 
were no paper. 

“With all our weaknesses,” 
writes, “we have maintained our’ 
paper ‘through these many years 
against immense pressure. It has 
been a great accomplishment. 
It would be terrible if we lost 
it now through apathy.” 

Yes, it is a terrible thought, 
And we must confess we are 
worried that it can happen. For 
our ability to continue depends not 
only on the ultimate succes of our 
$50,000 campaign, but on our get- 
ting in regularly the $4,500 a 


Received last. week $ 2627 


12,290 

Still ta go____. .___..$37,710 
Make all checks and money 
orders payable to Robert W. 
Dunn. Send all contributions to 
P. O. Box 231, Ceoper Station, 
New York Citiy 3, N. Y. 


| $2,627, and for the month of 
October, the first of the three 
months of the drive, we receiv- 
ed a little over $12,000. We 
counted on, and needed $16,000. 
The lack of $4,000 hurts badly. 
And, strangely, it cannot be said 
that the things for which ows paper 
has fought consistently have been 
repudiated by the people. The 
opposite is true. Peaceful ‘co-ex- 
istence, once viewed as an epithet, 
is on the way to becoming an ac- 
‘complished fact, The hysteria of 
McCarth ite days has waned, The 
great r and Negro people’ S 


movements for which we fought} 


oe key have grown 


week needed to’ finish by Xmas. 
__ Last week, we received only 


more mature politic 


__ ,|tion, $10 if you canl 


a and} 
Queens cust a $65: Upper East Bide, 


There is no cause for apathy or 
pessimism. Our nation has gone 
a long way in the direction for 
which we-pioneered. It has much 
further to go, and we have our 
contribtuions to make. 

But we need help of every read- 
er NOW! Send your own contribu- 


Become one of the collect-a-hun- 


dred volunteers to help put us 


over the top! 


Contributions to the fund drive 
for the period Oct. 23 to 29, in- 


cluded: 
OCTOBER 23 


Bronx, Anonymous $10; Queens, 33; 
Middlesex County, NJ, 9398: 187th S5t., 
Bronx, $10; Brooklyn waterfront friend, 
$15; Broocklynite, $10; Boston Freedom of 
the Press Committee. $400; Cleveland 
readers, $55; Albert Maltz, Mexico, $25; | 
H.x. Chicago, $10; AS, NY, $3; Bronx 
University Heights Club $3; NY friend, 
Midtown, 4 BRM, Brownsville, $1; Ida, 
Brighton, 35; Brighton readers, $5; New 
Rochelle friends, $25; New Jersey Free- 
dom of the Press ‘Committee, Hudson 
County, Newark, Passaic, $179.50; N. Y¥. 
physician, $100. 


OCTOBER 24 
NY Physician $100; Lancaster, Pa., $1; 


: 


[New York -Garment ' workers, 


NY, $76.50; ergs gy sell bag to hy $41; 


New York friend, 32 
$25: Aaron and Bob, OTe: "4" year-old 
$i: New 


New York, $1; Prac Philadelphia, 
Flushing, L.1., $5; Apopka Fis., 
York friend,’ 32. ~Washington Heights, 
$25: New York , $38; New 


Professional 
York friend, $100; Jewish Club Bronx, $25. 


OCTOBER 25 

R.G. Brooklyn, N. ¥., $20; Albe, NY, $10; 
$25; NY 

Bookshop friend, $5: PRN NY 32 weekly: 

LH, Chicago, $1; E.B. South Dakota, $100; 

Minnesota Freedom B.. the Press, $200; 

Greenwich Village, $50; Kings High- 

way, NY, $10; M.S. gt $15. 


OCTOBER 26 


A.L. New York, $10; Brooklyn, $5; Billy 
ffom Detroit $37; Inwood readers, $40; 
Inwood reader, 310; M tr and 
ter, Lil, Bronx, $10; HS, New York, $10; 
JHR, New York, $2; ‘Anonymous New York, 
$10; Brooklyn friend, $10; D.C. New York | 
$100; J.L. San Francisco, $10:30; 3B.G. 
Pitsburgh, $20; E.C.H. Hillsboro, N.H., $0; 
Bath Beach Women’ s Club, 327: Bookworld. 
friend, $5; 2 friends, Queens, $2. 


OCTOBER 29 


Rugby area, Brooklyn, $7; Bronx family, 
$10; NY Bookshop friend, $10; J, New 
York, $1; D.Z. New York, $1; Milwaukee) _, 
reader, $3; Philadelphia Freedom of — 
Committee, $500; Croton forum, 350; 
England reader, $1; F.F. Bronx, $250; 
Brooklyn friend, $5; New York via Ida 8. 
$15: Baltimore Freedom of the Press 
Committee, $23; V.P. Allston, Mass., $25; 
Rochester, NY, $34; Cleveland, 350; Wis- 
eonsin Freedom of the Press Committee, 
$200: T.B. Bronx, $10; New Jersey readers, 
$41; ‘Brighton Beach friend, $25. 


IS THIS WHERE WE CAME IN? 


Review and a Forecast for Tuesda y 


By MAX GORDON 


“I DONT LIKE Secretary of Agriculture) Benson, but I have a 16-year son and I don't want 


him to go to war, a Minnesota farmer told a poll interviewer a week or so ago. 
vacations Eisenhower takes, but I don't want another war, 


Nixon, but I'm afraid of another 
war, declared a Los Angeles 
housewife. 


So goes the refrain as voter after 
voter is interviewed by pollsters 
of the New York Times, the Hearst 
press, the Scripps-Howard press 
and independent agencies. 

The uniformity of the reports 
seems to make it inescapable that 
a central fact of the 1956 election 
campaign is that President Eisen- 
- hower has remained, in the minds 
of a large section of the American 
people, a figure above party who 

as brought peace to the world. 

This is true regardless of whe- 
ther he Wins Tuesday or not. If 
he wins, it will be the overwhelm- 
ing reason. If he loses, it will have 
served to cut his losses greatly. 


By a strange irony, then, Eisen- 
hower is the political beneficiary 
of the intensive years-long efforts 
of the peace elements of the world, 
of which the forees of socialism 


have been the mainstay, to winiin their platform in support of la-| our time,” as some have properly 


peaceful co-existence. 


Ke. won in 1952 by promising; 
peace in Korea, and the promise 
greatly accelerated. the popular de- 


mand for such a peace. The GOP! 


managed to limit its expected losses. 
in the 1954 Congressional elec- 
tions because of this identification 
of Eisenhower with the peace issue. 

And he must depend on it again 
thi year, 

His Democratic oppe:.:nt, Adlai; 
Stevenson, has plainly sensed this, 
and has sought to take the lead| 
away from Eisenhower by_his de- 


mauid ‘for a ban en H-bomb testing 
and an end to the draft. 


By so doing, Stevenson has con- 
tributed to the pressure for dis- 
armament, nece if further 
aga advances are to be made. 

has also compelled some 
change of attitude regarding the 
peace issue on the part of Demo- 
_ cratic ip. But at this mo- 
ment _there do not appear te be 
any that he has dented Eisen- 
hower's arising out of|* 
the peace question. The confidence 

im Eisenhower on this ‘seems to 
be too deeply rooted. 


* 


eg SECOND CENTRAL fact of 
this campaign is the strong i- 
tion taken we labor a 
Cadillac Cabinet, svmbol of di- 
rect government domination by 
nation’s most powerful monop- 


i 


EISENHOWER 


'bor’s demands, and has forced lip) 
‘service from Eisenhower and vice-| 
president Richard Nixen. 

Labor’s impact was especially 
felt at the Democratic convention 
where it was decisive in putting: 
‘over the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket 
and in precipitating an unsuccess- 


ful. fight to strengthen the plat- 
form regarding civil rights. 


lis activity may also be the rea- 
son for some large-scale increases 
in registration in urban centers of 
the midwest and west. Certainly, 
if Stevenson should win, | this 


greater political power gezerated 
by the AFL-CIO merger will be 
the decisive. factor. It will almost 
‘certainly cut dewn Eisenhower's 
pluralities of 1952. 


But the Achilles heel of labor’s 
efforts has been its failure to un- 
derstand the immense popular de- 
Scala ck! te thes 

political all This failure is 
probably the gee ie movement’s 
greatest obstacle in lining up solid 
working-class support for the can- 
didates it is backing. Stevenson's 


| 


| 


| political power .of white suprem- 


in his refusal to give his personal 


'he does not intend to use the 


STEVENSON 


‘put it? It must be said that the 


acy in the South has blocked any 
substantial advance. 


Eisenhower remains cinaleileanil 


’ said a. St. Louis woman. 


“I don't like all those 
“I dont like 


bringing them into the political 
arena on the side of labor. 
* 

THE FARMERS, by pressing) 
their battle against extinction, have 
forced some concessions: from Eis- 
enhower in the form of soil bank 
payments and drout relief, but 
nothing more basic. They success- 
fully shaped. the Democratic plat- 
form and campaign. 

* 


WHO WILL WIN Tuesday? 
Experts and polls have been so 
far wrong in the last few national)! 
elections that their present indica- 


tion in favor of Eisenhower can- hi 


not be trusted. Here, generally, 
is the way it is shaping up: 


® Stevenson stands. a fair chance 
of takin 
ern and border states, for 157 elec 
toral votes of the 167 cast. Florida 
with 10 votes, appears to favor Eis- 
enhower. 


@ About five additional states, 
with 54 electoral votes, are consid-| 
ered fair possibilities for Stevenson. 


sota, Montana, Rhode Island and 
Delaware. 


©. If he wins all these, he will} 


blessing to the Supreme Court de-|have 211 electoral votes, ‘BS short 


segregation decision. And, worse 
yet, he has bluntly declared it is a 
matter. for the states and localities 
to résolve. He has thus announced 


powers of the Federal government 
to see that the law of the land is 
carried out. 

Stevenson has been forced to go 


beyond the Democratic platform, 
and to declare his personal sup- 
port for the desegregation deci~ 
sion. He has also, somewhat gin- 
‘gerly, insisted that the executive 
‘powers of the Federal govern- 
ment should be used to enforce 


it. 

But he, too, has been inhibited 
by the power of the Southern 
rulers trom taking a_ forthright 
position, as demanded by. the Ne- 
gro and ber movements of 


projection of H-bomb test bans and 
the end of the draft seems to have’ 
|at last caused some labor leaders, 
to associate themselves with the 


a 


“Capitalist This has eom-' 
pelled the Democ até 


ee Spey: 


: 
i-a° 1 fT 


porendadescome 
|itend! the seed tet labor’ to attack 


nation. This ‘has weakened the 
labor-Negro alliance, which must 
he the heckbiakd of say news 


The campaign has thus Scania 


of the 266 needed to win. There 
are half a dozen states in which 
he is the underdog, but by a fairly 
slim margin. They inelude Califor- 
pia, Michigag, Maryland, Wash- 
ington, New Mexico and Massachu- 
setts. Any five of these will give 
him vietory. California, Michigan 
and one other will do likewise. 


Clearly, then, if the advance 
“dope” is any indication, Steven- 
son will have to win almost every} 
state in which he is considered the 
favorite, as well as those where he 
is considered the underdog by a 
slim margin. 


The Democrats have a good; 
chance to retain control of the 
Senate, Ten GOP seats are in ques- 
tion, of which the Democrats are 
favorites in three — Pennsylvania; 
Ohio and Connecticut. Six Demo- 
cratic seats are also in question, 


the/of which the GOP is favored in 


three—New York, Nevada-and one 
of the two Ken tucky Seats up for 


election. The current line-up is 49 
Democrats to 47 Republicans. 


haps a slightly. 
thei 


vr x be tek ails 
Setipt 


14 out of the 15 south- 


: 


Ini the House, too, Democrats are} 
expected to keep control zs per-| 


) 


These include Pennsylvania, Minne-| - 


aa bi 


YOUR MONEY 
and 


YOUR LIFE 


~ Labor's 
‘By Labor Research Association 
THE REPUBLICANS require 
many labor votes to win the elec- 
tion. They have made liberal use 
of Labor Department statistics to 
lure these votes with the slogan 
“you've never had it better.” Presi- 
pao, conti press secretary James Hag- 
claims that over the past 3/2 
veoed factory workers’ real weekly 
take-home pay gained 8.6 percent. 
He compares. September, 1956 
with, apparently, the first half of 


1953. 
The Adenlaistentinn deserves no 


votes for this result. The gain is 


inadequate. It was won despite the 
Cadillac Cabinet, not through its 
aid. It is insecure. 

That the gain is inadequate is 
shown by the continued failure of 
the majority of workers to earn 
enough to finance the modest Hel- 
ler wage-earners’ family budget 
(see our Economic Notes, August, 
1956). 


EMPLOYER SPOKESMEN tell 
workers to increase their produc- 
tivity if they wish to obtain wage 
increases. During the 3% years 
from 1952 to the first half of 1956 
(roughly comparable to Mr. Hag- 
erty’s 3% years), output per factory 
production worker went up 14.9 
percent. The result is calculated 
‘from Labor ee employ- 
ment indexes and Federal Reserve 
Board production indexes. It rep- 
resents an increase of about 4 per- 
cent per year. (Productivity “per 
man-hour went up even faster—4.5 
percent per year, but there was a 
slight drop in average working 
hours). Thus, the gains in real 
earnings cited by Hagerty did not 
come close to matching the rise in 
productivity brought about by au- 
tomation and speed-up. 
Moreover, despite the continued 

arms spending, the proportion 
of the nation’s labor wasted on 
military matters has declined since 
the Korean war. This transfer of 
resources from war to peace uses 
could permit a faster rise in real 
wages than in productivity. So, all 
things considered, labor has gotten 
barely half of what some unionists 
pens a “fair shake” in the dis- 
‘tribution of productivity gains. 
Putting it another way, the rate of 
exploitation of labor increased. 
The wage gains realized were 
solely due to organized labor's ef- 
forts, against the resistance of em- 
ployers represented in the Eisen- 
hower administration. Here are ex- 
amples to- illustrate the point. 

* 


IN THE PRIMARY metal in- 
dustries, following the victorious 
strike, average weekly earnings in 
September were $97.85, represent- 
ing a 13.4 gain ih real earnings 
over the first half of 1953. In the 
largely unorganized, runaway shop 
textile industry September weekly 
earnings averaged $57.13 a 3% 
year gain of 1.6 percent. Inciden- 
tally—advocates of la bor collabora- 
tion in raising productivity please 
take noOte—the 3% year produc- 
tivity increase in textiles was more 
than in primary metals. 

In copper mining, following the 
pace-setting contracts of the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers Union 
average weekly earnings reached. 
$100.54 in July, a real gain of 
10.0 percent over the first half of 
1953. In laundries, yd organiz- 
ed and largely employing Negre 
and Puerto Rican workers, July 
average . weekly earnings were 
$42.33, a rent ai in 3% years of 
only ‘2.7- percent. 

The earnings of these workers 
are very c _ sto the admitted 

Pp lével_of $2,000 an- 
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ls China Lobby Still in the Pot? 


Ghiang Kai-Shek $$ Aide 


Ch Nixon's Campaign 


HOW MUCH money lias ChiangKai-shek’s “China Lobby” put into the Ike-Nixon campaign pot in 1956? ... 
This question might be called the Formosa Mystery. There is little mystery about the China Lobby’s help to Nixon in an- 
other election battle, however. For there is evidence that the final push of his 1950 Senate campaign was financed by For- 


Pee, 


mosa magnates. ... This was ‘foreign intervention in an American election. And “Tricky; 
Dick's” Americanism is sadly tainted’ thereby. . . . Nixon was campaigning against Helen 
CGahagan Douglas, a New Dealer. He was -red-baiting the Democrats wildly. And he was 
aA money from the under- 7 
w6rld (from Greenwald, the Wash- 
ington fixer, who went to jail later), count,” when he got the Nixon 
and from anti-labor employers. gy omg : 
But the campaign need more. | Casey said he got the assign- 
push at the finish. And this push| ment at night on Oct. 8, 1950. His 
was supplied by Chian Kai-shek’s| boss, David Charney, the Allied 
Bank of China. For this bank fi-’ : Syndicate chief, called from Cali- 
-nanced the closing weeks of the! Be estes fornia and ordered him to fly to 
ae) A te = ait Nixon’s| i ow a ara ang For ae 
ublic gh : y; 
. ae “li at ey ae. herein Be ee however. But the travel money 
ay vig as lar Mp? ee? ‘came at once. It was furnished 
a voice in the Senate. And they Te a ies”: whined “Elie ilpeicter 
on whe Ponca g ag 3 C ns mab. identifies asan agent of .the For- 
Chin akhee hs ; + his ree | ‘mosa crowd. This was a certain 
nog ae ans # Soate pe Arthur Happenie, who was getting 
Nivon £ Fe as ee $25,000 a year for looking after 
to wage or escaping a world war eR eeehtann alates of ‘Chiant’s 
5 : wich apees | brother-in-law, Dr. H. H. Kung, 
the chief China Lobby figure. 
Casey indicated that he knew 
ee about the Happenie-Kung' 
ties when he took the money. Nor) 
did: he get wise at once when 
he saw~ Kung’s son Lous in his 
firm’s Los Angeles office later. The 
“Major,” as young Kung was called, 


is for the Chiang Kai-shek) ac- 


SPECIAL 


- 


TNTERESTS 


SY 


Paw” 


' 
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THE STORY of Nixon’s debt to. 
Chiang Kai-shek is being hushed up) 
by the Republicans. But it has not 
been denied by Nixon, so far as 
we know. And it can be found 
in any public library today. 

The facts are given in The Re- 
bong magazine for April 15, 1952. 

hey appear in an expose of the 
China Lobby, the Formosa propa- 
ganda agency. The Lobby crowd 
was not only urging war against 
{Communist China. Its chiefs were 
also speculating in hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of American aid 
to Formosa. And were promoting 
politicians like Nixon. 

The Nixon publicity was handled 
by Allied Syndicates, Inc., of New that he was for the “China (th 


H. H. KUNG 


York City. This is a public rela- 
tions firm which was identified as 
a “Chiang outfit” in Robert S. Al- 
3 oe yh enue dl gm rise was in and out of the office con- 
getting $60,000 a year from the| tinually. | 
bank of China, in addition to big: 
fees, the Reporter reveals. 
| he 


THE * PUBLICITY man, who 
put Nixon over, was a New Yorker 
named Leo Casey. Mr. Carey seems 
to have been much embarrassed 


ee nem ED 


He must laugh as he thinks how 
cheap are some politicians. 

Nixon’s paymaster Kung didn’t 
get all his millions from the drip- 
pings from American “aid,” how- 
ever. He got his financial. start 
when he married into the rich 
Soong family a generation ago. The 
millions piled up during his years 
as Chiang’s Finance Minister. And 
his fortune swelled several times 


when he found that he had been 
working for the “China account.” 

This revelation came from Hap- 
penie himself. Don’t be “naive,” 
the agent said, “You were working 
for the China account.” 

Casey told his story to Nixon, 
who “thanked” him, he said. And 
doubtless Nixon thanked the Kung 
family as well. 


There are several postscripts to 


* 


CASEY JUST WENT ahead 
with his publicity job. So his story 
goes. e fed anti-Douglas and 
pro-Nixon copy to the press and 
radio so fast that Nixon was) 


elected.. He did a good job, he 


when questioned by The Reporter.| thinks, and he was warmly con- 


He pleaded that he did not know) gratulated by Charnay and Hap- 
at'penie. But he says he was shocked 


ars ‘ : 

ne " F 
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WORLD OF LABOR 


As Labor Goes To 


The Polls 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


AS YOU scan the election 
tables on the morning after next 
Tuesday, there will more to 
look for than the totals for Ike 
and Adlai. The figures will have 
the answer to many question 
raised in the 
election cam- 

aign: have the 
eers shifted 
towards” the . 
D em ocrats? 
have a substan- 
tial number of 
Negro voters 
shifted from the 
Democrats? . 
has the shift to 
suburbs. substantially affected 
the votes of outstate areas? Has 
_ Eisenhower continued to get the 
~ gupport in the South the Dixie- 
crats — to build up for him 
in 1952 
But the most important ques- 
‘tion of all is what the figures 
~ will show on the level and ef- 
fectiveness of labor’s political 
action. This is the first Presiden- 
tial and congressional election 
since labor's Deon merged into 
‘a body of 15,000,000 members, 
-The AFL and CIO political 
'. arms were merged nationally. 
Labor's position in the elec- 
‘tions was officially more nearly 
-ymanimous than ever before, 
For the first time in many years 
ee es — or sim. 
r major factor to any way 
affect ‘the mobilization of the 
election forces of the unions. 
. * . 


gto licans. 
the 


uesday 


an independent machinery of 
labor from the precinct up, in 
many congressional. areas, The 
same was done in other areas, 
Pennsylvania is another of the 
key. states where the trade union 
movement’s job was especially 
vigorous. : 
The figures will not show how 
_ trade unionists as a group voted. 
But ‘the votes of communities 
where the’ members of a cer- 
tain union are known to pre- 
dominate—like in mining, auto, 
steel, oil and in varigus manu- 
facturing towns—will give an in- 
dication. It will also be interest- 
ing to watch not only whether 
Negro voters are shifting to Re- 
publicans, but also whether Ne- 
‘gro communities strongly in- 
uenced by certain unions, show 
such shift, and to what degree. 
-It should also be borne in 
mind that labor’s active political 
campaign has been waged in the 
— midst of what many 
ave described as an “apathy.” 
Will labor voters, too, reflect 
such apathy? 
dn ‘this campaign theré was a 
noticeable effort by the AFL- 
CIO and COPE, its political 
arm, not to take the votes of 
workers for granted because 
their unions have given official 
endorsement to a ticket. There 
was an effort to avoid the dis- 
astrous experience of past cam- 
paigns in Ohio, for example, 
when a narrow “labor approach 
—disregarding allied groups and 


the workers with little labor po- — 


litical cdnsciousness — brought 
top-heavy victories for Rep 
Hans. One of the’ main opera- 
ie campaign ‘th 
_ the country a printed poli 

(Continued on Page 10) 


ub- 
no _protis: 
out to every noni ae 
i 


statement on issues affecting la- 
bor. The appeal was not for a 
vote for some one, but rather 
to read the record and act ac- 
cordingly, leaving it to the 
VOTER to decide. Along simi- 
lar lines, the labor movement 
has done a big job on registra- 
tion to qualify a larger number 
of unionists than ever as voters. 
a. ° 

THE trade unions rah rarer 
cognizance to a greater degree 
than ever before of the strong 
resentment that exists among a 
large number of voters to “in- 
structions” on whom to vote for. 
The voter in America, even if 
he registers for’ a cértain party, 
doesnt necessarily consider him- | 
self tied to that party on election 
day. He considers his vote a priv- 
ate matter and wants to feel he 
has made his choice indepen- 
dently. The Republicans have 
been cunningly using that senti- 
ment in their attack upon labor 
political action. In the current 
campaign the unions have put 
greater stress on education on 
issues and candidates and less on 
“instructions.” 

Notwithstanding the empha- 
sis on “non-partisanship” and less 
attention to the “political label” 


this story: One is that Happenie, 
the Formosa agent, who helped 
finance Nixon’s Senate campaign, 
was once sentenced. to prison as 
a swindler, The term was five 
years. He was sent up from a 
Federal Court in Charleston,, S.C., 
in 1937 for swindling a retired 
manufactured out. of $30,000. 


Another is a tale of a 60 or 70 
“Grand” Political Pay-Off. The 
tales comes from one of Allied 
Syndicate’s offices on the eve of the 
e — with $60,000 to $70,000 in 
cash. 

This $60,000 to $70,000 was 
taken by Mr. MHappenie (the 
Charleston swindler) and a thi 
Allied man to a suite at the Savoy- 
Plaza in New York. The cash was 
supposed to be distributed to “in- 
terested parties.” 

* 


THIS 60 TO 70 “Grand” is just 
a few pennies,* of course, com- 
pared to the billions the Chiang 
Kai-shek gang got- from - America. 
And Dr. Kung, who is a multi- 
millionaire many times over, must 
laugh to himself as he sips his 
tea in his mansion in the Riverdale 
section. of New York. City near the 
Hudson. 


the campaign “ by labor ‘ ee 


“< 


has had more 
than past campaigns. The main 
fire was on the “big businness” 
administration’ in Washington 
and on its pro-business policies. 
Much of the literature put out 
to picture how out-and-out big 
business the Eisenhower admin- 
istration is, couldn’t be beaten 
by a Communist, although some 
of the union leaders sponsoring 
that literature are the loudest 
talkers against the idea: that we 
have a class struggle in the U. S. 


class content” 
i 


- 


istration, ete. Within the frame- | 
(Continued on Page 14) ~ 


sos 


during the war with Japan. 

Kung made these milljons b 
trading with the enemy as well 
as profiteering at home. His deals 
with the Japanese have been often 
exposed. And he didn’t deny them 
himself. Thye were necessary to 
the Chinese economy, he said. 

* 

THE JAPANESE liked _ this 
colaborator full well. And their 
friendship took a very practical 
form when their armies swept into 
Kung’s town. Their protection to 
their friend is described in Agnes 
Smedley’s book—The Great Road— 
which The Monthly Review pub- 
lished after her death. Miss Smed- 
ley quotes a letter which Dr. Wal- 
ter Judd, a_missionary, wrote to 
a colleague on Jan. 18, 1938. The 
letter, which the colleague, showed 
to Miss Smedley, said in part: 

“, . . It is interesting that when 
the Japanese occupied Taiku (in 
Northern China), they occupied 
and looted every house except the 
home of H, H. Kung; which was 
promptly sealed by the ‘economic 
cooperation’ gang and protected 
even from Japanese troops.” 

Dr. Judd remarked in the same 
letter than the (Communist) Eighth 
Route Army “is not party to any 
deal with the Japanese.” | 

But, sad to say; Dr. Judd re- 
versed himself when he went into 
politics and_ became a Republican 
Congressman from Minpesota, And 
he is now lined up*in Congress 
with the China Lobby Crowd— 
who used to collaborate’ with the 
Japanese. | 
* 

AND NIXON is the ally of this 
corrupt and ruthless crowd today. - 
_. Nixon is not just working for 
Chiang Kai-shek and Kung, of 
course. He is also working for the 
American bankers and oil men 
who want to enslave all Asia again. 

His presence in the White House 
woud imperil the lives of millions 
at home and abroad. For Nixon 
would have gotten us into war with 
China in 1951, if he could. He 


|tried to get us into war with Indo- - 
|China,. when he advised sending 


it ea round, fre0B8s to, fight>:there ig 


And he is at war with the Amer- 
ican working people all the time 


— 


‘ 


n 
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| Cove Backs Stovensonont 


f . The latest campaign ammunition put out by the AFL-; —_ 
CIO Committee on Political Education—“COPE Facts No. 
5”—is devoted to support of Adlai Stevenson’s demand for 


' negotiations to end H-bomb tests. 
This is an important break- CIO, notably the United Automo- 
through, because for weeks the|bile Workers, the Amalgamated | 
Clothing Workers, the Oil, Chem- 


AFL-CIO leaders in the general|' 
office, have been silent on the H-|ical and Atomic Workers, and other 
unions. Many of labor’s papers ig- 


bomb issue although it topped all 
others in the campaign. AFL-C]O|nored the silence of AFL-C] 
News and took up the issue. 


News has still not carried vn § € 1s i 
comment on the H-bomb demand.| The Amalgamated’s “Advance 
spread an appeal across the. front 


The silence of the AFL-CIO 
leaders was sharply criticized in|page which said the H-bomb ques- 
The Worker and Daily Worker for|tion is the “over-riding” issue in 
weeks. Fact No. 4 of COPE’s bul-|the campaign. The paper further 
warned against the peril of entrust- 


letin not only ignored the H-bomb 
issue but represented Stevenson’s|ing the H-bomb to the hands of a 
“reckless” person like Richard 


position on foreign policy as for} re person — 
a “tougher” anti-Soviet position| Nixon who is just “one heart beat 
while Eisenhower was attacked for|away from the P eenaanty, 


_having even gone to Geneva. 
* 


THE UAW’s monthly paper that! 
went to the homes of the union's | 
1,500,000 members with the final 
election appeal saw the bomb test 
ban as a step toward disarma-' 
‘ment and towafds safeguarding the 
world from the perilous effects of| 
radio-active ash. | 

Michigan CIO News carried a 
two-page spread on the issue. One, 
full page reproduced clippings 
from newspapers which cited the 
facts as presented by scientists and 
others. The other page gave ues-| 


COPE FACTS No. 5,” however, 
is captioned “Adlai Stevenson 
Wants Something Done About H- 
Bomb Poisoning of YOU and 
YOUR CHILDREN.” 

A detailed account is given of 
the views of scientists on the dan- 
gers of Strontium-90, the poison 

_ given off by H-bomb explosions. 
A ng xh is pictured of “can- 
cerous bones” among masses of the 
population and the spread of num- 
erous other types of cancer, with 


THE DRIFT OF DEATH 


a future of deformities “many years 
after a child or adult, has absorbed 
the poison.” 

While backing the Stevenson 
proposal, COPE attacks the Presi- 
dent for his “coldblooded attitude.” 

The H-bomb issue has been fea- 


tions and answers on the proble s. 
raised by Stevenson. , 


The numerous local plant: papers 


of the UAW—Dodge Main News, 
the Weekly Review (Buick, Flint) 
and Plymouth Beacon, made the 
H-bomb issue a major one in their 


tured by many affiliates of the AFL- election appeals to the members. | 


Midnight 


In a Florida Jail 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


TWELVE, MIDNIGHT, on the streets of a hamlet like 


Wildwood, Florida, is an eerie 


ed in the town’s one-room jail at his own request to foil what 


Vigil 


= 


time. But for a Negro lock- 


-.he knew would be a _ lynching, 


dy, : . 
midn rought terror and pos-| Lhe older man must have projected 
— " his thoughts to the scheduled visit 
to Miami on Monday by President 
Eisenhwet. 
rus bet with its Deep South rac- 
ism and violence, he must have 
thought, would be on its good be- 


haviour. 


sible death. 

Even “by arbitrary white su- 
premacy “justice” Jesse Woods had 
commited no “capital crime.” He 
had not been charged with rape, 
had neither allegedly assaulted nor 
allegedly killed a white man. He 
had earlier been arrested for 
“drunkenness” Saturday night. His 
family bailed him eut, but brought 
Woods back for safe-keeping after 
MacArthur Woods, the arrested 
man’s father,. noticed that they 


arrived Monday in Florida the only 
indication of the whereabouts of 
Jesse Woods was the bloody mess, 
evidence of a life and death strug- 
gle, on view in. the one-room Wild- 


Florida; even the cit- 


But by the time the President 


jail. 


THE SPLOTCHES indicated in the world’s map 
above are the principal areas where scientists have 
detected the. fall-out of H-bomb explosions which 
contain the death-ingredient Strontium-90. In last 
week's issue we spoke of the fall-out discovered on 
the farms of Illinois and Wisconsin, as well as the 
alarming extent of fall-out effects in Nevada. 

Since then Norway has reported similar lethal 
developments; Dr. Ralph Lapp, says in his book, 
Atoms and People, that the deadly particles were 
discovered as far south on our globe as the Ant- 


arctic. after the test-explosions at Bikini. 


He says much more about the tests at Bikini. 
Not only were the Japanese fishermen of the Lucky 
Dawe affected by the “death-ash” as they called 
it: “Dragon” and 19 other trawlers discovered 
that their cargo of fish set the Geiger counters 
clicking wildly. Lapp takes issue with Admiral 
Strauss, of the AEC, who said “With respect to the 
stories concerning widespread contamination of 
tuna and other fish as a result of the test, the facts 
do not confirm them. The only contaminated fish 


‘discovered were those in the open hold of the 


Japanese trawler (The Lucky Dragon).” | 

Lapp says generously that when Strauss made 
the statement, he may not yet have known all the 
facts, which are these: 


The Bikini test was March first. “From March © 


16 to April 30 nineteen boats were found to have 
contaminated fish. In all 213,000 pounds of fish 
were destroyed during this period. And ships fish- 
ing in southern waters reported radioactive catches 
as late as October of the same year.” 

The danger came much closer to home, Lapp 
discovered. 

‘He learned “there had been some commotion 
at a West Coast cannery.” Checking with govern- 
ment authority he discovered that the U. S. offi- 
cials had “seized some contaminated fish about to 
be canned by a California concern.” -The official 


“We had a meeting of people from the State De- 
partment, from the AEC, from the West Coast 
tuna industry and from our department. We de- 
cided that the information would be kept confi- 
dential.” : 

ek: concludes ironically that this might be 
ealled “the case of the confidential tuna fish.” _- 


The American people have a right to know how 
much ef similar developments have- been kept 
“confidential.” _ s 

The Michigan CIO News, in a revealing Q. and 
A. article titled “H-Bomb Tests Shower Earth with 
Deadly Radioactiye Ash” (Oct. 25) says the AEC 
metro reported “that the fall-out of the deadly 
strontium-90 was 50 percent heavier in the Middle 
West than in other areas of the world.” World- 
widg soil tests in 1955, the report revealed showed _ 
that strontium-90 was present in the following 
amount .of millicuries per square mile (millicuries 
being a basic unit): | 

McHenry County, Ill. .....-_- 16.5 

War emmy Ta = sa.ncthanivpintnenen | 
Tokyo, Japan 

Paris, France 

Damascus, Syria 

Dakar, Africa 

Ankara, Turkey : 
Perth, Australia _- 1.1 

The ClO News said “It is believed by some 
that, even if no more bombs are set-off, many 
children in the/Middle West have already been 
infected with measurable amounts of strontium-90, 
which may cause bone cancer.” 

The labor newspaper urged trade-unionists, all 
Americans to “learn as much as possible about it; 
discuss it with others; decide whether you agree 
with Stevenson® or - Eisenhower, vote your con- 
science Nov. 6. This is a life and death matter, 
and no fooling, for.all now’living, and for unborn 


were being followed by a carload 
of young white men. , 

Between the time of the younger 
Woods’ first arrest and the time 


enerations to the end of ‘man’s tenancy pf the 


Sheriff M. H: Bowman, of Sum- 
earth’, however long or short that tenancy may be.” 


iter County, couldn't tell, although 
he had reortedly put some 100 dep- 


d policemer the hunt) 
he asked for safekeeping in jail the apy anger ga ogy veri gg 


| * : eo... 
‘ rumor spread that he had said ctu Bae rout omen ef tt Steel Union Dues Revolt G Owing 
Patios , ; 


“Hello; Baby” to Miss Mary|of Investigation into the case, but 


' Evelyn Hill, a white school teach- they could find out nothing. 


er. A clerk in an A&P store made} “from what I have heard, it _— 
the allegation. Such a rumor need looks like a. lynching,” said William nto enge 
led the unsuccessful fight against 


not have too many wings to spread | 4_ Fordham, presidefit of the Flo- 
By GEORGE MORRIS 
a dues-hike in Los Angeles formed 


a gor” tay ste a gp rida State NAACP Conference. 
ens. . shey were ,already jittery; “With two lakes within three! 
over the racists’ prediction that] miles of town, and swampland all on tage ‘¢ ithe cake’ Gobe 
Steelworkers of America is de-. the Dues Protest Committee and 
launched a- campaign for the 
required 700 locals to request 


school plone ar would mean the around, the chances of nding a 
eventual marrying of the white|hody are pretty. remote,” an un- ‘eh 
daughters of Wildwood to the Ne-| identified si County official veloping into a new challenge to 3 See pea. 
gro sons of Pickettsville, a nearby |told newsmen. | = Sa ee ca sos mags.” 4 a . 4 
th — Mey et : — ee ee | a special convention on the 
e union. Redes. Pe So ata se issue. The committee is headed by 


community of Negro farm laborers.; THE NATION HUMMED with 
The revor. was sparnen ys Don Rarick, a grievance commit- 


* - news on Monday, even pe 
MISS HILL, who made no the Middle East, Hungary, Polan my o ap | ) 

charge, said nothing. Mrs. C, D./and the election campaign dom- a oor-figh sr ~ pao Ab as teeman in the Irwin Works of U. S. 
Wadsworth, a white housewife|imated the front pages. Maybe this Be 2 pa ye rd OMI se Steel, who was not able to get the 

who had walked immediately in|Will bring the President up to full ‘a Aas ay a waggle floor at’ the Los Angeles conven- 

front of Miss Hill as both were Stature when he speaks in Miami, |™@nd for $5 month , ee tion .to make known his local’s posi- 

leaving the Wildwood: A&P store,|Was the thought of many on Mon- - the vy Fans. grok ~ tion on dues. . 

_ Said she had heard nothing day morning. Then the speech. Se a ee ~ ao At last re at least a dozen 
lat the charge had best made| 1 rgd them (1838)anT urge al f— 8 gpa convention to eal, nclndng the lagen the 

and the white supremacy “com-|?™: that the handling of this) sion si eaklk hak Sic abled ing ee Pittsburgh area, like Homestead’s 

_ mandos” revved-up their jalopies question (guarantee of equality of prairie fire. The gece cat U.S. Steel and the Jones & Laugh- 
to ride in defense of “white wom-|#!! citizens before the law) to the! cine to the record $21,000,000 in Se Flin locals (including McDonald's . 

the treasury. a en. a ae own), - have submitted _ petitions 

: ; 3 si by an overwhelming ma- 


anhood” | —— arr aye Om a local 
* | and state basis. . . . There must Sgr i carmen 3 ie | 
MacARTHUR WOODS, at 69, |e intelligent understanding of the! , vhs ‘he alabeekd lepdaales es _ jority of their area, 28 of the 42 
was wiser than his 39-year-old human factors and emotiqns in-| faces a challenge. AA-year ago -when} vice- © py; tocals, im the union's district. are 
sort Tt wis*He*whé thought of |Volved if we’ are,,ta, make, steady); croup of regional directers spon e pre epetitions: The: 
asking Patrolman E. H. Barry to [Progress im the matter rather than| sored: Joseph Molony, New York of th rant 08, get 
Tock son up for safekeeping, (Continued on Rage 43)" - tregional stee] union head, forthe’ tion’s .own, 


“bristled” when Lapp continued his questions. 
“I'm sorry I can't tell you.” the authority said. 
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Poland, Hungary After 11 Years Suez Canal 
— By JOSEPH CLARK | acracy was founded on the alliance demned the Interference of aay ueZ Be: ana 


A HUNGARIAN student dem-|of three parties—the Communists, socialist country or Commun 


 pnstration in support of Poland’s|the Social Democrats and the Small|Party. into the affairs of other | : 
democratization upsurge helped Holders. A democratic election|countries or’ parties. pe eae 
spark the Hungarian upheaval. So held in November, 1945, gave the * : | 
it was fitting that last Monday the|Small Holders first place with} HOWEVER, it was not till the 
Polish leaders sent a dramatic ap- 2,687,000 votes; the Social Demo-|/20th Congress of the Soviet Com-' } ‘ 


peal to Hungarians. Communist|°rats came second with 819,000/munist Party that the deep signifi-| 


Party leader Wladyslaw Gomulka|and the Communist third with|cance of the Stalinist preversion, . 
and Premier Jozef Cyrankiewicz| 797,000. : of socialist principles was revog- 
- sald in their message: | * nized, Poland again was first to’ 
“In the last few days you and | BUT UNDER Mathias Rakosi’s|re-examine past practices and took’ . ) 


we, simultaneously ‘and in solidar-| leadership the we. yop sme big - — a mera 
ity, undertook the struggle for So- Dist Party introdu the worst;tion. For example, the nationa a a igs 

cialist democratization se our coun- features of Stalinist —- for|legislature, the Sejm, began to, CRIES OF “Resign, Resign” sounded in the House of 
tries and for equality and sov- democracy. Kovacs and Ti dy were conduct honest-to-goodness debate.; Commons as dapper Sir Anthony Eden rose to defend the 


ereignty in the relations between Seema The allianoe whick es-| Then with the workers’ up-|British-French decision to seize the Suez Canal by force of 
states. , tablished the Peoples Democracy|heayal in Poznan the Polish Com-|arms. 


The Polish Communists strongly | WS. thereby destroyed and police- . aid hi . investors in the old Suez Company. 
supported! the efforts of Premier| State methods were introduced.|™U™S'S P roceeded to blame the; And when Eden said his repre There was no question that Israel 


Nagy, and Communist Party sec- This coincided with a coordinatedjevents on the bad economic condi- aI: Sens i tea B aS ae had justified grievances against 
retary, Janos Kadar, to end the drive by Stalin to replace the con-|tions and lack of protest and griev- Ren, SEU tig Naa SEP Israeli Egyptian raiders from the Egyp- 
Stalinist repressions which had|°ePt of Peoples Democracies in all/ance outlets for the workers. The aden te aegis wa. Pahoa peer tian Sinai peninsula. It is also true 
brought ‘on the peoples upheaval. the East European socialist coun-|Poznan trials were conducted be-|*®S*°S SYP 7 1 . Ithat the Arab states have stead fast- 


‘Thus. the Polish appeal continued: tries. ' fore the eyes of the whole world | ‘er welled up from the Labor Par- ly refused to recognize Israel or 


“We are acquainted with the! Soon the repressions widened to|as models of justice and mercy. ha Monk oh f to negotiate peace around a com- 
program of Socialist democratiza-|include. not only representatives of|/ Then when the great turbulent; /#* “rst there was some contu-|_4, table. But when Ben Gurion’s 


tion, of improving living standards, parties allied with the Communists|POPular demonstrations took place | sion about the attack of Israeli government allowed itself to be 
of setting up workers councils, abut also Communists who remained |the Polish Communists were in the columns into Egypt toward the} ised in a plan for launching un- 
program of full national sovereign-| true to the concept of les leadership of that movement. Proof|Suez canal. But soon the jigsaw| disguised “ ar” it w: 
) Pk , is guise preventive war it was 
Pp 
| 


ty, a program calling for the with-'democracy and of nationa aths | that this was streagthening social- — ym or, James pn gambling with the true interests 
drawal of Soviet troops from Hun-|to socialism. This brought the /|ism and preventing counter-revolu-|'0" 0 the N.%, James seporte of Israel, a state which is warmly 
| |from Washington (Oct. 31) the be- 


gary and of basing friendship with frame-up and murder of Rajk and (Continued on Page 12) hk Wit. ‘supported by the great majority 


the Soviet Union on the Leninist/his comrades in Hungary, of Kos-' — a ‘ . lof the American people. 
principles of equality.’ tov in Bulgaria, of Slansky in The Israeli Government not; JN SESSIONS lasting late into 
* 


Czechslovakia. Later Nagy and) only had informed the French and | Tuesday night the UN Security 


FORMATION of a five-party|Kadar were imprisoned in Hungary’ ei British in advance of the plan to/Council witnessed a most unusual 
coalition Hungarian government|and Gomulka jailed in Poland. | ‘ invade Egypt, but that the Israeli) nectacle. The United States and ‘ 
Was announced by Premier Nagy) * officials were encouraged to be- Soviet governments cooperated in 
'as a prelutle to free elections. No| AFTER THE DEATH of Stalin lieve that they would have the SuP- itrying to get a cease-fire and the 
more was the farce of single-slate|a gradual process of returning to port of France, and perhaps even return of all troops to their original 
elections to take the place of a/Marxist principles and re-establish- . of Britain, if they did move. ‘positions. The peace action was 

true popular choice, Nagy ex- jing the democratic foundations of| That was putting it mildly. In vetoed by Britam and France. 
plained. Thus- Hungary was re-| socialism was begun in the East’ y its first communique the Israeli) 7}. extraordinary change of 
turning to the democratic system|European socialist countries. But. — government announced that the|):;,oup reflected a deep-going con- 
inaugurated after liberation by the it proceeded at an uneven rate, ae Suez Canal was the target. This,ia:4 fetween British - French. im- 
Soviet army in 1945. with the Polish Communists taking | CARE” 2 Reston notes, was a bR of “sur-|..pialict interests and Wall Street’s 
However, while the prompt'the lead in recognizing the sm | me prising candor.” But soon the paki in thin Middle East 
Polish democratization. saved so-| of a more drastic break with * meaning became clear. Oh ceed weil eine tae ii 
cialism in that country, the delay Stalinism. . -- : ™ feelin “ined > Destan arene from 
and hesitation in Hungary jeopard-| A major event in the process’ AS SOON as the Israeli columns Washin Fe ga 
ized the entire socialist structure.|was the reconciliation between the! were in Egyptian territory the Brit-| po “oy! k por iia: shai ain 
Among the new members of the Soviet and Yugoslav leaders nego-| ish and French mobilized para-|— 1c." thi oc" We oe alliances 
Nagy interim government were tiated in Belgrade in the Spring’ . troops and other forces to seize ced mt: ag tate er ity om 
Bela Kovacs, leader of the Small|of 1955. This led to the joint So-| the Suez Canal. evenhe tn the Wade ca 
Holder party, and Zoltan Tildy,/viet-Yugoslav declaration emphasiz- | The tragedy was that Israel was hes Boi ld “he fool; ‘neyo Hhink 
former president of Hungary. In/ing the principles of varied nation- , being sil as a pawn to satisfy the ss ne ee ee 
1945 the Hungarian Peoples Dem- al paths to socialism. It also con- EDEN : appetites of the British and French (Continued on Page 13) 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE CRISIS IN EASTERN EUROPE 


eo a SomeReaders .... 


By ALAN MAX created a tinder box which, as in 2°: 0°" Following are excerpts from |{slogan’ “Workers of the world 
Steve Nelson visited the Work-|the case of Hungary, was only too . a letters to the Speak Your Piece | unite” a new concept “the univer- 
er office this week, and while he/¢asily, ignited — particularly since oor Column in the Daily Worker |sal human being.” No matter how 
came to discuss his case, remain-' Rajk was dead whereas Gomulka - _— +| which disagreed in whole or in | you study this proposition it is a 
ed to talk about developments in| in Poland was fortunately stillalive. . -= ~——_s|: part with the editorial viewpoint | negation of the class struggle. 
Poland and Hungary. American Communists, he went .. BR = “=. Ma 1 | expressed on the events in Po- If you agree with the idea that 
- The Communist leader from ‘ON, — bs opgors “the errors of + SC land and nen. | * who rms hes | — . rs 
iP sie ighti yainst;Our friends a 3 fe. ee ee uman, it .equates Walters, East- 
ee ees re We wish to tell you we feel en-jland and McCarthy with the lead- 
©  _|raged about the destructive head-jers of the working class. . Why, we 
= <9 __|line in the ‘Daily Worker of Oct.|are all humans together, Ford and 
> #7 —__ |22 about the situation in Poland.| Bill McKie, Nixon and Bill Foster, 
events. | ee a ~=—S—sté‘iés™.#COW<eé éfeee'il’'tthat this way of hand-jeven Hearst and ohnnie Gates. 
NELSON feels that the Soviet ——- - +-~—__ | ling the news is additional disrup- Then there is the position of 
- Jeaders, instead of going further ae fF ..__ |tive work amongst the Communist) Putrament to the effect that Social- 
into their needed criticisnt .of the 2 ee e.g Be | re |Party and. its sympathizers. Why ism in Poland 1S a failure. One 
Stalin era, found themselves “driv-| correct policy. “This is to go back . § . = |must we emulate the anti-Soviet,| would expect that in a press de- 
en back into old methods.” Had/to the united front approach which _ f anti-socialist press? voted to Socialism his first words 
they been more alert to the impli-/prevailed up until 1947 when the ee How far do you intend to go would be a ringi ng calll for mak- 
cations of the Tito question, he} Rakosi set up a dictatorial regime ——- with such discouragin work _ fing Socialism work. But no, it is 
went on, they would have examined|/0n a narrow basis which, while . ta [Ed. Note: The eadline in| true, as Pravda puts it, ae _ 
their policies in relation to Hungary| bringing some gains for people, led ~~ | question said: word Socialism got stuck in his 
and Poland as well. . directly to the present events.” " Ge Eyewitness Report from Warsaw throat... | 
To insist, as they did, that Mar-| THE MAIN error of Stalin and cc POLES CHEER MOVES it —n — . oe oO 
~ shal Rokossovsky must be a mem-|Rakosi, he continued, lay in failure TOWARD DEMOCRACY ¥ hhtly a ppek cna “aud: by 


| sa : | 6 7 | Demostrate for Independence, so li 
ber of the Political Bureau. of the|to realize that a people who had Prien dly. Ties with USSR] Pravda? It is a simple matter; 


Polish Communist Party, showed|lived under Horthy and then Hit- ma A 
a “terrible lack of understanding by}ler, could not be pushed too fast ane on the Jewish question. es sors jand more, “freedom of ia 
the Soviet leaders of Polish national} and by repression. My thoughts immediately went], The one-paragraph brushoff in|ticism” means freedom to criticize 


pride.” “Nagy, on the other hand, instead back to the statement of the Na- your editorial of Oct. 22, of the the comrades in the Soviet Union 
Nelson recalled the Polish-Rus-|of putting Social Democrats and tional Committee of our party in|serious criticism of the Polish press. and freedom from criticism by the 
. gian war of 1920 and Lenin’s criti-/ peasant leaders into jail, is putting last July,” he said. That statement, by Pravda is a rather dubious way comrades in the Soviet, Union. It 
‘cism of it afterwards. “Lenin felt|them into the government.” — Nelson went on, gave a virtual en-|to express an “independent” Marx-| Seems that the slogan there at e. 
_ that the Soviets had made a terrible} Those who are opposed to so- dorsement to the resolution of the|ist position. Pravda was quite spe-| Many roads to socialism Is used C0 
. mistake to march into Poland al-|cialism are trying to make the most ‘Central Committee of the Soviet) cific in -its criticism. According .to hide the proposition that “there are 
though there were sufficient pro-|of the situation, Nelson added, Communist Party on the Stalin|the aticle in the Daily, they. cite}many roads away from Marxism 
- yocations. Lenin said that Srey land “we must insist that they stop revelations. " las examples of anti-working class Leninism. . es) 
_. ghould have listened to Karl Radek| interfering.” “This endorsement actually|and anti-Marxist thinking the arti-| | * pr peer er er ee 
- -who had warned that the Poles) Nelson, a Yugoslav-American,|created a block toward opening up|cles of Florcak and Putrament, ' . pe Ce ee iii 
would look upon the Red Army as| who has worked over the years with|deeper thinking where deeper|plus a Belgian journalist Lambi-|?° bg be Ah gine tows ‘ 
> Russians, amar: than as -socialists,|the national group in the Commu-/thinking could be highly profit-| lutte. : Cut 6h Wines. eee po 
= the change of emblem on/nist movement, has acquired con-| able,” he said. Florcak advances, instead of the} (Continued on_Page 13) 
heir uniforms.” |siderable familiarity with condi-| Nelson said that he “agreed ot 


ms * tions in Eastern Europe. thoroughly” with the Daily Work- Th W | k . : 

“The Soviet party will have to/er’s editorial on Poland at the out- a | or a r pags! o> Seog nae > 
“the take another look at its whole pol-|set of the Polish crisis. He noted| ) emanation BATS 
jicy on the national question,” Nel-|that “it seems that old ideas die|:ciisse canada and Forsign) -— 
}SOoOn said. He added that maybe- it very hard among many people” and beer ge Soeane aed THE WORKER edeesacesooessersoeve eeee 400 
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Letters from 


Readers 


The views expressed in the letters printed below do not neces- 


sarily 


ct our own. However we are glad to present their opin- 


r 
tons Por gx ot others to write to this column. 


More About 
Chiropratic 

CHICAGO. 
Dear Editor: 


This is in reply to the Case 
Against Chiropractic by W. R. 
of Chicago which appeared in 
the Sunday Worker, Oct. 14, in 
reply. to Charles Strong. Why 
Chiropractic in the Sept. 30 is- 
sue of the Worker, Strong ex- 
plained the growing demand for 
this service and the recognition 
of the Chiropractors. by the var- 
jous. Government departments 
including insurance companies 
and major corporations who 
have them in their factory med- 
ical departments. This informa- 
tion he states came from a 
pamphlet published recently by 
the Public Affairs Institute in 
Washington. - 

W. R. gives us his own exper- 
ience visiting a Chiropractor 
whose diagnosis seemed phony 
to him. If this incident happen- 
ed several decades ago, or was 
recently performed by one who 
attended an unrecognized school 
I have no doubts about it. To 
judge this against the whole pro- 
fession is absurd. Facts are, that 
a few generations ago, all medi- 
cal doctors had only six months 
of training. Do we slur. them! 

As Charles Strong points out, 
in the states where chiropractors 
are licensed, the training in- 
cludes the same bdsic course as 
for a medical doctor and the 
number of hours is about 4,000. 
Today this practice is consider- 
ed scientific. Over 33 million 
patients in the past year have 
enjoyed the comfort of this sci- 
ence. 


I had medical attention from 
time to time until my middle 
forties. I was getting very dis- 
abt ae with my condition I 
turned to a chiropractor. He 
gave mea physical and spine ex- 
amination. He suggested going 
to the clinic for X-ray and other 
tests, which I did. He prescribed 
a diet and a supplement to my 
food. In the interim of his treat- 
ments I had pleurisy and stom- 
ach catarrh. I took no medicine 
while under his care. Today I 
am enjoying good health, thanks 
to the chiropractic profession 
and a good doctor. .. I have the 
X-rays to prove the arthritis is 


— sd 


to norma 


I would like to refer an 
interested to a book by 


one 
ames 


Mennell, M.A., M.D., B.C. (Con- | 


tab), etc. Vol II 1952, THE 
SCIENCE AND ART OF 
JOINT MANIPULATION, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., who says, 


“Few people would claim to 
be infallable in diagnosis, and 
if errors in medical diagnosis 
are to be reduced,’the technique 
of joint examination should form 
part of medical training. In the 

ast there was valid reason for 
acting its ssibilities for 
ood, merely because of the 
shroud of mystery in which 
joint manipulation was draped.” 


Though the medical top bodies 
have recognized their failure 
of curing many ills of mankind, 
they would like to take over the 
whole healing art. In the words 
of Charles Strong “The die-hard 
hostility of the American Medi- 
cal Association’s top bodies have 
resisted the licensing of chiro- 
practors.” 


More and more medical and 
chiropractic doctors see the 
eet need for cooperation’ in 

eir field in the interest of their 

atients. This is as it should 
e. The day is not far off when 
chiropractors will be part of hos- 
pital and clinic staff as well as 
in industry. This will be part of 
progress. 
~—Alice §. Belester. 


Seeger 
Nothing New 

In Resolution 

Dear Editor: 

After reading the draft resolu- 
tion I'm at a loss to discover 
anything as a basis for discus- 
sion at a district or national 


level. There is nothing in it to 
begin with, or so far as I can 
see, anything new but a rehash 
of propaganda that will build 
nothing. 


It is becoming apparent to 
me that we definitely have two 
factions within the N.C. One 
side, the people, who wrote the 
“draft resolution,” sees the 
party's failures within the area 
of “mistakes.” The other side, 
consisting of Foster and Davis 
sees the past period in terms of 
reality, thereby, projecting the 


ne \ 
cleared up and the spine back Tl 
a 


AS 7, 
ea 
SLO 8 


\ 


q 


or ae 
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objective conditions as the real 
road-block. 

Here, it seems to me isthe 
starting point for the draft res- 
olution. Who is “right” and who 
is wrong and begin from there; 
for Dennis and the. Gates faction 
to state their position and for 
Foster and Davis to state theirs. 


After following the paper for 
some time, devotedly reading 
the “Speak Your Piece” column 
reading the draft resolution an 
a small article by Foster on his 
position relative to the draft res- 
olution, and, following Davis in 
his reply to this “Chick Mason,” 
I can only conclude that there 
are two factions. 

It also appears to me that the 
paper is taking sides with that 
of the Dennis and Gates posi- 


tion. Correct me if I'm ee 


but with proof. (Davis charged, 
for instance, that the paper with- 
held his reply to “Chick” for a 
month) Is this true? 


As for me, _— igre a 
proven ng, I am solid in the 
corner Poe and Davis. 

I will agree that the policy of 
the CP over the past ten years 
made some mistakes but nothing 
of such a serious nature to iso- 
late, and weaken us numerically 
to the point we now find our- 
selves. This was done by ruth- 
less reactionary forces which em- 
bodied McCarthyism as its way 
of life. It is to our credit that 
we have come out of this period 
intact. 

I am not one who believes 
that the Progressive Party was a 
mistake or that the fight against 
fascism was a mistake either. Is 
it a mistake simply because we 
lost? Wag it a mistake to fight 
for the Rosenbergs’ lives because 
we lost the fight and they died? 
Can we not see our role and our 
achievements under almost im- 
possible circumstances within 
the past ten years? 

I lived those ten years a 
worker and I’ve felt those “ob- 
jective conditions.” No one can 
minimize their effect on me. 

As for the draft resolution, 


- his 


Pros & Cons: About Rock n 


| Can Take 


By A TEENAGER 
LOS ANGELES 


HAVE YOU heard? There’s 
a-dangerous element in the air 


a _ i i ad ll 


= 


Ri. 


in the city. tp as the majority 
of the rhythm and blues groups are 
‘Negro, we suddenly see the light. 
* 


WHATEVER the. excuse for 


———— 


I am anxiously awaiting an al- 
ternative resolution by Foster 
and Davis so that by the time 
of the district and national con- 
ventions, we'll have something 
to begin with. - 

In conclusion, I, like ‘Foster, 
believe, with confidence, that 
the national convention will pro- 


a 


~duce, on the basis of Foster's 


position, not only clarity on the 
period past but a realistic pro- 
vram for the future where we 
will find ‘ourselves, once again, 
moving with the people an ie 
labor movement. A WO R 


* e 
Readers’ "Loyalty 
Our Capital 
Dear Editor: 


Again this year your paper is 
Bik . a second appeal for funds 


in order to continue publishing— 
a most worthy of support endeavor 
this. What follows might prove 
helpful to arrive at an understand- 
ing of why ‘it is so essential ex- 
tending generous financial aid to a 
newspaper free from the influ- 
ences corporate wealth unfortu- 
nately exercises over most of. 
nation’s newspapers and maga- 
zines. : 

Upton Sinclair in 1920 published 
ook, The Brass Check and 
the public found in its pages 
shocking revelations concernin 
the plutocratic orientation of al- 
most the entire press. And Jon 
before him Henry Adams ha 
stated that “the press is the hired 
agent of a monied system. ... 
(Vol II of his collected epistles.) 

The great commercialized press 
of the USA remains the agent 


Six Ways 
To Elect 
Your Man 


, 


Tell all about it. 


Visit your neighbors. 


guardian and voice of Big Business . 
interests. It cannot, therefore, be — 


both a purely business. enterprise 
and the devoted public servant it 
was originally intended it to be. 
Time was when publishers were 
editors who endeavored to mould 
the opinion of their readers, But 
tle the real publishers are 


Help them get to the polls. 


the wealthy advertisers. Without . 


their lavish financial support most 
newspapers and magazines are 
doomed to expire. 

The Daily Worker manages to 
survive Only because of the unflag- 
ging loyalty of its politically alert 
readers. May they save it again 
and again from undeserved disap- 
pearance from the market place of 
ideas. JEFFERSONIAN 


o a * 
Dear Editor: 

In answer to the front page ap- 
peal in the Daily Worker of Oct. 
2, we, a group of Bronx women 
collectively contribute $18. Check 
for same is enclosed. We all 
unanimously feel’ that the Daily 
Worker must continue as a Daily. 

FIVE BRONX WOMEN 


_ — et 


‘Roll = 


| Can Leave It... 


By EGEE 


ROCK N’ ROLL... teen- 


agers thrive on it, adults take 
it or leave it. Then there are 


ity found between “Rock” and the 
music played on the “Doctor Jive” 
program. The beat and rhythm of 
the “Rock” has been around for a 
long time. The music and style 
was developed by Negro artists 


Baby sit for wo‘-r or canvasset. 


Remind them te vote. 


Advertise the. issues: peace - 
civil rights, security. 


the bans, we teenagers still don’t})some people who are called 


think much of them and most of. Squares; they dislike - it. My 


our parents feel the same way.|,,:); , 
After all, it just isn’t the right thing| 2 ie of Rock n Roll is 


to do going around banning music, 
whichever way you look at it. 

To the best of my knowledge 
the current rhythm and blues craze 
sprang up about six years ago and 
has been going strong ever since, 
despite all the predictions that it 
had one foot in the grave. Rhythm 
and blues, or rock n’ roll, is per- 
formed mainly by Negro artists and 
by interracial orchestras. 

There's a lot to be said pro and 
con on the rhythm and blues lyrics. 
Outside of the good old love song 
that seems to be around in any 
kind of music there are songs that 
really show the struggle of the Ne- 
gro people. You hear stories of 
rameups and money. problems 
quite a bit. — ibe 


that is corrupting the teen- 
agers; it makes them oe. 
ous. What is it? Why, rhythm 


and blues of course. 


There must be something wrong 
with this music the way the cityé 
fathers of certain cities have start- 
ed to ban the rhythm and blues 
dances in their vicinities. I think 
theyre going to change our name 
from the Silent Generation to the 
Rock n’ Roll Generation. 


Seriously, these mayors and city 
councilmen, etc. say that the music 
causes the kids to get excited and 
to start fights. Now, I'll admit that 
some rhythm and blues music can 
get pretty wild but I also knew 
that it will take a lot more than 
that for a fight fo start. 


During the hearings in E] Monte 
something was’ brought up that 
_ really made a lot of the bans 
clearer. The manager of the sing- Outside of the lyrics, rhythm 
ing group that was to perform at/@nd blues is just what it says. 
the dance that’ was banned said There are terrific rhythm back- 
that the reason this dance was. ounds that make them good 
called off was because the mayor ce records. And they're not all 


didn't want. undesirable :elements! _, (Continued.om, Page 10). 
a | 1 , ommod .2cor Razh. 2 


fo (mu hiyts J} et Veiy et 


‘e 


and musician. Not by Alan Freed. 

I like “Rock and Roll” as a dance 
music. There is a relaxing beat and 
the chance to make up new steps 
on the dance floor. This is. to me 
the exciting part of the music. Let- other people feel the same way I 


tin roOur bod become ‘ rt of the do that teenagers should not be 
eal bei Swe oi -icalled and treated like criminals - 


* because of their réligious associa- 


“ROCK AND ROLL” cannot|tion with Rock and Roll. 
change. There is no room for ex-|. This is their music. It is a part 
perimentation as there is in Mod-|of them and they are a part of it. 
ern Jazz. “Rock and Roll” because|“Rock and Roll” speaks for them. 
of its beat can become dull and/It says: we want to be free and 
beat|not held down. We have a place 
| in this society and we have a con-— 
tribution to make. You up there: ..— 
the adults . . . you hold us down 
but we are still speaking. 


“We feel like bursting but you 
are not interested in our ideas and 
“eon So we burst. Yes we have. 
ound a way of letting off steam. 
‘Rock and Roll.’ But then you call 
the police and call us rowdies and 
juvenile delinquents. Say there you 
adults. Werent you young once 


thought about after listening to - 
both sides of a disk. No difference 
and no change. 


Distiw the sols ond vets. It is my feeling and millions of 


tions on themes for the past num- 
ber of years I find myself biased to 
“Rock and Roll” as a music. I must 
make it clear that I am an enthusi- 
ast of the “blues” dating back to 
Jelly Roll Morton and a subscriber 
of today’s “Modern Jazz” brought 
to ‘its height by Charlie Parker. 
“Rock and Roll” has burst out 
as a symbol of the times. It unfolds 
before us the deep frustration and 
want of teenagers to be. free and 
shout. “Rock and Roll” has become 
an escape into a dream. The free 
movements of the beat and the 
steady rhythm eombine together 
to give a joy and looseness that no 
other element in this society can 
give. Rock and Roll is the gospel] 
and its disciples are those who 
preach it. aoe, : 
As music “Rock and Roll” is not 
one ever to. “Doctor Jive” 
[on WLIB there; would be a similar 


ro! 


‘drawn out. The rhythm and 
is always the same, 


To me “Rock and Roll” says 
nothing. I cannot see anything 
growing or something new devel- 
oping out of it. New variations etc. 
I like a music that can reach down 
into itself and pull out a new idea 
built around itself. “Rock and Roll” 
canot do this for fedr of losing what 
it already has. And this is an eyes 
whelming zudience. “Modern ae 
is a music that has to be explored ’ 
and thought about for a long while.| I will fight for a place for Rock 
That's where , interest lies, “Rock and Roll,” But, I can’t say 1m gone 
and. -Roll Can. be explored | and over it. rogttts} ; 
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. : An Interview with Frank Lloyd Wright 


he Sky City of the 2 


A series of sky-piercing spires, free-standing 


| luncheors, testimonial affairs mark- 


this new urban world. 


_ ing to be situated on ‘the lakefront. 


z 


Ag 


By CARL HIRSCH : 
nee CHICAGO 


Frank Lloyd Wright, the 
87-year old world renowned 


architect unveiled in Chicago 
last week-his conception of 


{ found him among the exhibits, 
ing this city’s week-long tribute 
to him. “The Daily Worker, yes” 
said Wright, “Come up to my 
hotel room and we'll talk.” 

He had just staggered Chicago 
with his plan for a mile-high build- 


But Wright-has for 50 years been 
an inventive groundbreaker, bold, 
creative, controversial. 

“Not another skyscraper,” he 
explained, “but a sky city, .trx¥ 
representative of the 20th Gary.” 

Americans never seem to tire of 


new concepts of the City of the 
Future, no matter how visionary. 
But Wright is talking about some- 
thing which he insists is practical 
now, “as utilitarian as a pair of 
shoes.” 

He conceives of a — and 
orderly city in which the only 
commercial structures are several 
of these towering giants. Here, the 
city’s workers would gather each 
day to work under the most effi- 
cient, well-designed conditions. 

They would then go home to 
pleasant dwellings, surrounded by 
greenery and foominess. “An acre 
to the individual,’ he once. swg- 
gested as a minimum. “Reflect that 
in these United States there are 


about 57 green acres each, for 


every man, woman and child with- 
m our borders,” said Wright. 
* 


HE EXPLAINED how such a 
plan would permit us to “get ~rid 


5 


amid a vast gardened village — 


of the rubbish” which clutter to-, 
day’s cities, not only the slums and_| | 
the firetraps, but 4 Bh the cramped 
apartments, the obsolete factories,} 
and even the so-called modern) | 
structures, which Wright calls out- 
moded., . 

“These skyscrapers we have’ 
been building are still little more! 
‘than tinselized boxes,” he declared, | 
“and all efforts to make a box 
really tall will fail.” | 

The radical principles of design 
which Wright has championed for 
a generation are climaxed in the 
new “sky-city” building which he 
has conceived. 

“Building three of them in Chi- 
cago or put a half-dozen in New 
York’s Central Park and you can 
replace all other commercial struc-' 
tures.” he said. | 

He stood up tall to explain his 
principle of c onstruction. “This | 
mile-high building is like a tree, 
with a central trunk or core,” he 
said, Stretching out his arms, he} 
went on, “The floors are attached| 
to this trunk like my arms. And if| 
I drop my fingers, that represents 
the outer shell, light and pendant 
and supported by the core with 
wires.” | 

We went over the plans for “The 
Illinois,” as this. new design is 
named. Its central feature is a 
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is this the 


shape of tomorrow's city? 


—«C' 
— 


Be 


great slim-tapered tripod, a sword 
with its hilt encased deep in 
concrete against the natural bed- 
rock. 

The 528 light floors slabs extend 
across this s%eel spine, the entire 
structure light, rigid, balanced. 

The. architect explained one of/|in a world terrorized by the atomic 
its features—a system of escalators} bomb? 
and atomic-powered elevatots. The} The architect has long struggled 
tandem-cab elevators would each with what he calls “commerical 
have five levels, serving five stories| greed,” the force which has impris- | 
at once, rising at mile-a-minute|onned many of his greatest designs | 
speeds. , to the drawing board. 

* He once described capitalist so- 


THIS IS NO rash experiment,” |ciety: as a great “taximeter of rent, | 


of ~ utility, humanity and demo-; 
cracy. 

What of the contradictions which 
Wright's ideas face in an America 


paralyzed by dying capitalism and | 


' 


said Wright. “This is a building for;rent for land, rent for money, rent| 
this century, designed in the cause ‘for manhood.” He is champion of 


what he calls individuality, in a 
social order which is the opponent 
of Wright's ideal of “the free citi- 
zen in the free city.” 

* But rejecting capitalism and 
what he understands as socialism, 
Wright expresses hope in the pos- 
sibility of halting atomic war and 
of moving this society ahead in 
spite of what he calls “the con. 
servatives, the lid-sitters and stand- 


patters.” , 

“If you are not a radical, you 
have no real place here,” he said, 
“for an American by nature is a 
radical.” 


— 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


The Tragedy of the Aging 


Meet the Forty Plus Club 


or phone in soliciting membership. | 
(Of every 100 who apply, only 


; A WHITE HATRED but far from elderly looking man sat folding news letters sinks ain. secaphed. The cab thees 


nearby. He was a former personnel man, but now on the other side of the gate, along wit 


his fellow-members of the Forty Plus.Club of New York, Inc., dedicated to getting one 


‘not. guarantee a job, and no aver-| 
age length of time for getting one) 


another jobs. : | 

_ He had more seniority than the 
current public relations man, Al- 
lison H. Mitchell, in the club 
where no man works on a salaried 
basis, and once or twice Mitchell 
turned to him to ask, “Is that 
right, what I'm telling her?” Or, 
“How'm I doing, all right?” 

As the idea of getting into the 
Forty-Plus Club is to get out as' 
soon as possible, the reporter ask-| 
ed Mitchell, at a moment when 
the other man left his desk, if the 


} 
‘or been in one job so to speak, all;job, may retain an associate mem- 


their lives.” 

“They have never looked for a! 
job,” he said, “and feel helpless) 
when they are suddenly confront-| 
ed with the need to, or: their own! 
wish to get employment rather 
than retire.” 

He spoke of a chemical engin- 


eer who was “a brilliant brain’ 


but knew nothing about selling! 
himself. But when he had to go 


Size of this, if we didn’t.” 


was given, but it may be a matter 
of days and it may be months. 

No loan funds are available, 
while seeking jobs. Applicants are 
asked if they are prepared to sup- 
port themselves for two or three 
months, 


“Why all the careful screening,| 
porary, records are on the scarce if a man, has references? Mitchell 
side, except current ones, in the|was asked, after hed outlined the, 


offices. which now take up one/steps an applicant must go through: 
floor and spill onto another. Thus pefore final voting by the mem- 


bership for $15 a year. 

“It’s not snootiness that makes 
us limit our memberships,” said 
Mitchell. “But we'd have to have 
a whole building, several times the 


Because everyone is only tem- 


out and sell the club, not himself, 


all figures were not available, but! nee ; | 
these were: bership: two interviews, checkup 


and on the books as long as six 
months. One was shown the re- 
porter. . 

“Treasurer or comptroller—age 
limit 45,” was one of the first seen. 
However, Mitchel said “it’s rare 


we get an age limit.” Another was 


for an export secretary, $7,500 up. 
Some jobs were listed at $5,200, 
some at $7,200. The former $7,500 
minimum executive often takes a 
job at less. : 


One group of Forty-Plus' mem- 
bers goes out into the field urging 
companies to place members. “We 
invariably see only the top. men,” 


‘said Mitchell. “Usually those our 


field men contact say practically 


, ex-personnel man’s length of stay 
‘were unusual. No, he said, it hap- 
‘pened that he had obtained one 


he proved able, and gained selt-. The average age of the club °2 references given for last three nothing for or against age require- 
confidence in selling himself. ile ss | ts. But if back 
Oe Oe BASS NRE: members now is 53 years. There)positions, appearances before a)ments. But if a man comes bac 
y se men are 90 “active members and more screening committee of six’ OF sey.| With three job openings, that tells 


7% ~ 
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; Certainly the ex-personnel man, 
‘who applied himself to the job of 


- ful enough, I noted. 


job, but retained his associate 
membership. When the job didn’t 
pan out, he became “active” again. 
“We get used to it,” he said. 


folding imserts just as if hed nev- 
er been a boss, and the others in 


the big light room on a high floor 
of 220 Broadway, seemed cheer- 


It was explained that something 
the men after they 
of a busy organiza- 

specific tasks. “We get 
men in .” said Mitchell, indi- 
ating a Admiral being inter- 
in another part of the room 


_ 


former comptroller; “whi/Mess' than ‘$7,500°a 


ce him, have followed a career, 


are mental cripples when they 
come in here,” he said. 

But men forged to retire before 
they were ready to, and men dis- 
missed when companies or firms 


than 400 associate members, From 
300 to 500 men a month come in 


en. | 
“We make sure he will fit im, 
that he has the right approach,” 
'Wwas the answer. Since there were, 
no paid workers, each man must; 


consolidated, he said, often were 


disoriented at-first. The experience! 


of working together in the club— 
which also encourages each to do 


all on his own possible—gave the| 


men new purpose. But he wanted: 

to make it clear that with all their 

orientation classes and group talks 

ee. was “no pollyanna stuff 
ere. . 


pull his own oar, as well as being 
competent in his line. 
* 

THE CLUB, started in Boston 
more than 20 years ago by one 
man who found himself jobless 
‘when one company squeezed out 
another, gets requests for execu- 
tives’ jabs from various states and 


even other countries. - 
After a member has gone before 


TO GET INTO the Forty-Plus 
Club you have to have 


yan. ¥o 


the story.” If over a period of 
months the age barrier is not crack- 
ed, a company may be removed 
from the list of hopefuls. 


“Often it’s jealousy that gets a 
man dismissed, or a whiin,” said 
the temporary press relations man. 
“I know: of one case where a man 
was fired beeause the employer 
didn't like his mustache, Of course 
he didn’t say so—but we had some- 
one on the inside.” | 


Mitchell himself had been an ed-. 
itor of a big comics publishing 
outfit. He was hospitalized as the 
result of an accident, then was out 
recuperating, and when he return- 


the placement committee, has has 
“Pdecess ‘to thé * ¢ ee okt ick: 
ones listing jobs. Some are «unfilled 


* te 


ed to work he fee Ab-othér man ’ 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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TV VIEWS 


Fathers and Sons _ 


By BEN LEVINE : 
ITS A barren error that 


brings no letter from an alert. 


reader, and though my mis- 
takes are never deliberate, I 
am not completely repentant 
for they appear ee i 
to be the only ier. 


from my_ public. & 

My latest — slip, fe 

duly recc ink, a 

a letter printed ini 42 

last week’s issue, ie 

‘rose . from my 
eagerness tog 

avoid the t¢om-3 

mercials that pre- 

cede and follow a program. I turn 
the knob on Iate, like a tardy thea- 
tre-goer, when the program starts, 
and I turn it off early at the end. 
This was how I came to miss the 
credits at either end of a sketch, 
“The Plunge,” which had adver- 
tised Menasha Skulnik in the main 
role, but which at the last moment 
substituted Henry Jones. : 

As a result I praised the wrong 
man, revealing an ignorance unbe- 
coming to a columnist in the enter- 
tainment field. 

I am careful now to scan the 
credits, though I must say they are 
generally rolled off at a speed that 
bewilders me, though IL am” con- 
sidered a fast copyreader. 

+ ' 

NO CAREFUL checking was 
needed, however, to identify Eddie 
Cantor as Morris Sizeman, dress 


manufacturer, in the Playhouse 90 
sketch called “Sizeman and Son.” 
Though Mr. Cantor played a more 
serious and more complex part than 
I had ever before seen him attempt, 
his goo-goo eyes gleamed through 
in spots, and there was no mistak- 
ing his lovable personality. 

Yet it was an exhilirating experi- 
ence to watch an actor with ee 
five decades of acting behind him 
ge 3 as if he was on the thresh- 

old of-a promising career. 

A study of the credits* flashed 


on at the end of the sketch reveal- . 


ed one interesting fact, that “Size- 
man and Son” was written by Elick 
Moll, co-author of “Storm Center,” 
the Bette Davis vehicle that blasts 
book-burning. Mr. Mol] showed in 


that movie that he was a think- 


ing man, and it was no surprise, 

therefore, to see that the Playhouse 

90 farce has its serious moments. 
° ° — 


. THE garment center is the scene 


of this comedy, which opens with 
_ Morris Sizeman (Eddie Cantor) in 
his dress factory in the center of 
creative turmoil while he . pre- 
ses for the arrival: of his son, 
arold, from Korea. ; 
eB Joy turns ‘to consternation, and 
‘<: feonsternation: to» gribh when ‘Ohild 


, 


tise, boinel his 


experience -with destitution _ ir. 
South Korea, to gallop off to break 
down ‘the dark towers of reaction. 


The dialogue and characters are 
of the Molly Goldberg school, but 
the arguments about Harold’s 


“communism” go more than once 


cd 


to the brink of real thinking. Har- 
old’s itch for’ reform, however, 
turns out to be only a. skin irri- 
tation, and disappears, or, it is 
hinted, becomes f snaiat after a 


few fumbling and foolish sermons — 


to his father's workers and custom- 
ers. | 

The capitalist father has his way, 
but the jolts he receives fram the 
wayward son are, for those with 
eyes to see and ears to hear, flash- 
es pf insight into the narrowness 
and selfishness of a benevolent 
Seventh Avenue despot. 
- At one point, Father Morris yells, 
“If I stop making dresses, will that 
feed the starving people of India?” 
Son Harold has no ‘answer, and the 
crushing question is good for a 


laugh. But if Harold had read a few 


books on political economy instead 
of rushing off to write a volume of 
denunciation out of his own unaid- 
ed head, he might have given an 
effective answer. He may do so 
yet, in a TV sequel when times are 


more ripe. 
* 


PETER LORRE 
actor whose performance in this 
Playhouse 99 sketch showed new 
facets in a fine talent. Mr. Lorre, 


shédding his customary role of 
sinister assistant gangster, was in 
this case a hard-working, submis- 
sive garment presser, given to sud- 
den flares of temper. 

To entertain thé audience with 
a paradox, this presser, irritated by 
Harold, the virgin’ revolutionist, 
points out he has something more 
to lose than his chains. With his 
savings, it seems, he has become 
the landlord of an apartment house 
with 19 tenants. 

Maybe so. The struggles of the 
International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union at the dawn of the 
century, laid the basis for some 
pretty high wages in some fac- 
tories. 

Yet I cannot ‘believe that the 
case of Peter Lorre, the presser, is 
typical. Myown father was a press- 
er in the last 25 years of his life, 
and far from becoming a landlord 
he barely managed to retain his 
status as a tenant. It is fair to say, 
however, that most of that time 
was during the period of strikes that 
built the union. His progress in the 
25° years consisted in moving his 
family from an East Side slum to a 
slum building on 28 St., and finally 
to a two-family house in Brooklyn. 


I had one advanfage, -however, 
in being the son of a man who never 
attained a dress. manufacturer's 
wealth. The accumulator of. rich- 
es is almost inevitably a tyrant to 
his children, for how else can he 
justify his money-grubbing and 
money manipulations except as a 
sacrifice to the wife and kiddies? 

But all my father wanted was 
the right to work so that his fam- 
ily, which he loved, shouldn't 
starve, and for the rest he preferred 
to let us alone and to be himself 
let alone with his books. 

‘My relatives tell me I bear a re- 
markable resemblance to him. ~ 

pi 

A FAVORITE book of my fath- 
ers was Turgenyev’s “Fathers and 
Sons” which, curiously enough, tells 
something of the same story as is 
told in “Sizeman and Son.” Tur- 
genyev s two heroes are young men 
influenced by “nihilism,” the ma- 
terialist philosophy of some of the 
Russian intellectuals of a century 
ago. At the end of tke Russian 
novel, one of these young men is 
reconciled with his wealthy and 
mildly~liberal father. . 


was another 


* But though Turgenyev’s story 


had. a tame ending, its: pages con- 


tained gentle intimation of a de- 
caying society, and they whispered - 
‘to the reader, concerning the Rus- - 

sian feudal ‘system of. that. day, ~° 
Don't look: now, but /its seams are 


———. 


- 


When the First ' 


-_ 


As an American Saw It: 191 


By Alexander Trachtenberg 


IN EUGENE DEBS the 
Russian Revolution of 1917 


found an immediate and sym- . 


pathetic response. He consid- 
ered the Socialist Revolution 
“the greatest in point of historic 


significance and far-reaching in- 
fluence in the annals of the race,” 
and sensed the difference between 
the compromising Mensheviks and 


the indomitable Bolsheviks, who, 
under the leadership of Lenin, 
forged ahead wine the- prole- 
tarian revolution. In addressirig 
himself to the Russian Revofution 
on the First Anniversary of the 
Revolution. he wrote: “The chief 
glory of your revolutionary  tri- 
umph is that you have preserved 
inviolate the fundamental prin- 
ciples of international Socialism 
and refused to compromise. ’ 

When the name Bolshevik was 
spoken with derision among his 
party friends, Debs declared pub- 
licly: “I am a Bolshevik from~the 
crown of my head to the tips of my 
toes.” To the jury at his trial, he 
defiantly declared: “I have been 
accused of expressing sympathy 
with the Bolsheviks of Russia. I 
plead guilty to the charge.” 

The following are three ex- 
cerpts from the speeches and 
writings of Eugene V. Debs on the 


EUGENE V. DEBS 


Eugene V. Debs 


Russian Revolution. The first is 
from a speech Debs delivered to 
the jury in Federal Court. The 
second is an excerpt from an ac- 
ceptance speech of the presiden- 
tial nomination, delivered to. a del- 
egation of the Socialist Party con- 
vention in the summer of 1920. 
The third was a statement Debs 
made on the third anniversary of. 
the Russian Revolution . It was 
made a few days after the results 
of the presidential election on 
Nov. 2, 1920 showed that Debs 
received nearly.a_million votes, 
cast for a Socialist canddate serv- 
ing a ten year sentence for”js .po- 
litical views. %., 
Needless to say, Debs was in no 


position to make a campaign. The — 


vote was a protest against his im- 
prisonment. A few months later, 
President Harding, who was a can- 
didate in the same elections, called 
Debs to Washington and after a 
conference with him, decided to 
grant Debs full amnesty. 


Russian and American 
Revolution Compared 


(Delivered before the jury at 
the Federal Court, Cleveland, 
Sept. 12, 1918, ten months after 
the Revolution.) | 

“.. I have read a great deal 
about the Bolsheviks of Russia that 
is not true. I happen to know :of 
my own, knowledge that they have 
been grossly misrepresented by the 
press Of the country. Who are 
these much-maligned révolutionists 
of Russia? For years they’ had been 
the victims of a brutal Czar. They 
and their antecedents were sent to 
Siberia, lashed with a knout, if 
they even dreamed of freedom. 


At last the hour struck for a 
great change. The Revolution 
came. The Czar was overthrown 
and his infamous regime ended. 
What followed? The common peo- 
ple of Russia came into power, the 
peasants, the toilers, the soldiers, 
and they proceeded: as best as. they 
could to establish a government of 
the people. 

It may be that the much-. 
despised Bolsheviks may fail at 
last, but let me say to you that 
they .have written a chapter of 


‘. 


- 


, 


glorious history. It will 9% 
their eternal credit. Their 
are now denounced as cr 
and outlaws. Let me remit 
that there was a time when 
Washington, who is now 
as the father of his counti 
denounced as a disloyalist 
Sam Adams, who is known t 
the father of the America 
olution, was condemned as 
cendiary, and Patrick Henr 
delivered that inspired a 
spiring oration that arous 
colonists, was condemned 
traitor, | 
- They were misunderstood 
time. They stood true to 
(Continued on Page 1- 


By ARCHIE JOHNSTONE 
: UFA, Bashkiria 
RINGED by rivers like a 
_warrior girded with a belt 
of silver, Ufa (sings Nazat 
Nadjmi, one of the least 
rhapsodic bards of Bashkir- 


ia) stands guard over the gate- 
way to the Urals. 

I seem to have missed this 
gateway. on my travels but | 
willingly corroborate that Ufa 
(pop. 400,000), the capital of the 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics of Bashkiria, stands not 
on one but on three great rivers 
and that it dominates the sur-. 
rounding flat steppeland rather 
theatrically froma precipitous 
hill which may or may not bea 
far-flung foothill of the Urals. 

The rivers—the Belaya, the 
Ufa and the Dyoma—besides en- 
circling the capital,. provide 750 
miles of waterway through the 
‘republic, which is the size of five 
Belgiums. They join and flow 


into the Kama and thence into © 


the Volga, just as the riches pro- 


~ duced by the sons. of many-na- 
' tioned: Bashkiria (as Nazar Nad-'!.- whole, boasts: of beng 
jmi sittgs:ai few verses later} flow:' i: ) cent: 


into the common purse of the 
first socialist family of nations. 
The. silver-belted warrior, it 
also becomes evident later, is 
none other than Ural Batir, the 
demi-god hero of many Bashkir 
legends who symbolizés the Life 
Force that is always turning the 
tables on the Death Force. That, 
I imagine, is why even non- 
Bashkir Ufans today say “Batir!” 
when you and I would say “Atta- 
boy!” : 3 
The Bashkir language, I gather, 
is basically Turco-Altaic with a-. 
strong dash of Finno-Ugric, but 
I notice that many Bashkir ex- . 
clamations (and they say . that 
exclamations were the earliest 
forms of human speech) are not, 
very different from our own. For 
instance, when they climb a hill 
on a hot day they mop their 
brow and exclaim “@of!” or 
“Oof-ah!” and any Bashkir will 
tell you that someone must have 
done exactly that at some time 
oe given the hills its name 
= a | 


UFA, LIKE the-republic asa - 


or 


, ng 60 “pers +4. ic 
ashkir : but: 100 percent 5‘ +7: 


‘Jacm tential 


Archie Crosses the | 


Bashkirian.” (Even on the F 
sian-language daily “Sovietsk 
Baslikiria” more than half 
staff is Bashkir.) There are 
the republic 25 distinct natic 
ities apart from the “true” Bs 
kirs—whose mixed European 
Asian origins are hard to tra 
but Bashkiria has assimi 
them all in some myste 
manner and given them ag 
unity or esprit de corps, it se 
to me, than any other Soviet 
public has done with its di 
ent peoples. 
~. Some of the credit for this 
I think, due to certain qual 


in the Bashkirs themselves—f 


le “with narrow eyes but 
earts as broad as the stepr 
and I was delighted to n¢ 
how eagerly .t non-Bas 
hkirians give their hosts 
ee So 
| That, by the way, is ne 

new. Starting with Her 
around 450 B.C., the few. ' 

writers who have mentior 

ed part of the 

have all had a good word 

about the so-called “wild. 

‘word ‘or -two -of - my 


“ 
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GO it tr este (gen ead), Se CTT ee 


is an Englishman Sees It: wea 


By D. N. PRITT 


IT IS useful to look back 
39 years, to remember the “10 


‘days that shook the world,” 


the birth of the new Soviet ™ 


state whose final death was re- 
approximately once a week 


“eg 
for its first few ~years, later: only 
‘once e 


few months, and in 
the end not at all! 


And what. a world it was that 
was shaken! An old, still almost 
footalogsing capitalist world of 
foot-s] armies and a gold 
standar plush wees thought to be 
“as safe as athe Bank of England” 
(and, after all, that is how safe 
was!) Its controllers even. thou 
it was safe enough for them to * 
dulge in a world war without any 
danger of “those dreadful Social- 
ists’ doing anything (there were 


not yet any “Communists” in the 


_ 


RO EAT gO or os 
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D. N. Pritt 


modern sense of the word); and 
they were quite bewildered when. 
they found that it wasn’t so safe 
after all! 

What tremendous developments 
there have been in those thirty- 
nine years! I must not of course 
write the history of the. world in 
this article, but merely consider 
the effect of the Revolution, both 
within and without what is now 
the USSR. 

Within its own territories, what 
has the USSR won? In spite of all 
the efforts of the press, the story 
is well-known, to those who aré 
not “as the. deaf-adder, which 
stoppeth her ears, and I must not 
relate it at too great length. 

Materially, one of the poorest 
and most backward states in the 
world has become the second most 
advanced and powerful—and will 
not long be second. And that ma- 
terial advance, greater in achieve- 
ment than anything done—as yet— 
in any two centuries in any other 


part of the world, was won with-. 


out any normal “accumulated cap- 
ital” to start on, without any help 
from outstide, without even the 
help that can be derived from in- 
telligent hostile criticism. 

Spiritually, what it has done, in 
terms of human dignity and hap- 
— for women, for children, 
or exploited people, for people of 
color or of minority race, as well 
as for the general body of citizens, 
is equally remarkable. 

If there were later grave slips 
and shortcomings for a- time—a 
topic on which I have written ear- 
lier—we can remember that. the 
tremendous achievements _ that 
have been won in spite of those 
shortcomings are even more re- 
_markable for the very fact that 
‘they. have been so won; that the 
advances. now should be’ swifter 
than ever; and that it ill becomes 
those of small achievements — to 
pick holes in the mighty work of 
those who really are building the 
new world, and not just talking 
about it (or trying to stop it). 

So much for the effect within 
the Soviet lands. What of the ef- 
fects outside? Here, I must first 
consider separately. on the one 
hand the effects—whether imme- 
diate or long-term—on the coun- 
tries whose rulers are not friendly 
to the eK socialist world, and on 


P| 


the other the effects on countries 
which are friendly; and finally -I 
must add a word about effects 
produced equally on all coun- 
tries. 

* 


ON THE FIRST, there are both 
the immediate reactions and ef- 
fects, in 1917 and the three or 
four years-that followed, and the 
effects in relatively recent times, 
from say 1921 onwards. 

The immediate reactions studied 
now vas one looks back, are very 
interesting. The ruling classes of 
U.S.A. and Britain reacted much 
more intelligently and prof6undly 
(from their own selfish -point of 
view) than may have been gen- 
erally realized at the time. They 
saw plainly that the revolution was 
of the greatest importance, that its 
example might well lead the work- 
ing class of other countries—in- 
cluding economically advanced 
countries—to similar revolutionary 
activity, ‘and that (the First World 
War being, of course, by no means 
then over) the “safest” of capitalist 
countries was not safe, and could 
not even calculate how unsafe it 
was. 

They accordingly adopted three 
lines of policy to meet the situa- 
tion. The first was to try to head 


off revolutionary sentiment by the 


concilator proposals contained 
in President Wilson’s “Fourteen 
swage on Page 14) 


aa them. 

Up to the Revolution the 
' Bashkirs were a semi-nomadic, 
illiterate. people whose way of 
life—mainly in the saddle—had 


changed very little in two thou- 


‘sand, or perhaps three thousand, | 


. “ kommiss: its-ki 


Perhaps their greatest virtue, 


and certainly the one that makes 


the 25 non-Bashkir nationalities 
think of themselves as Bashkir- 
ians, is their far-renowned and 
special ‘brand of hospitality, the 
main ingredient of which is a 
live-and-let-live tolerance of the 


leg in which the bose de dee t 
to ferment. Perhaps {says Archie) 
it is the hind le that gives: the 


anget 7 HF r 
y 
3 


7 nie yee same me ieteaer -babed oa! 


ON THE WAY 


~The Last 
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Resort 


— Of the Racists 


ed by filibuster before a vote 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


CHANGING the rules of the 
U. S. Senate is a must for sup- 
porters of civil right, Mayor Rob- 
ert F. Wagner,said recently in 
a debate .with Jacob Javits, his 
Republican rival for @ a seat in the 
U. S. Senate, ne& ~~ 
1952 .changing © 
the Senate’ 
rules was a hof 
issue. Labor or- 
ganizations and 
the NAACP 3 
joined in *de- 
manding that 
Rule 22, the so- 
called cloture 
rule, be amend- 
ed to prevent Dixiecrat filibusters 


against civil rights legislation 


The issue was hot because in 
1950 a FEPC bill had success- 
fully passed the House only to 
be- filibustered to death’ in the 
Senate. Unlimited debate permit- 
ted Dixiecrat Senators to veto the 
bill by simply talking it to death. 

The Leadership Conference on 
Civil Rights held in Washington, 
D. C., February, 1952, set as its 
target for-the Congress to. be 
elected that yedr ayamendment 
for Rule 22.- The preferred 
‘amendment waild have limited 
debate on any Senate business 
by a majority vote of those Sena- 
tors present. Rule 22, as it stands 
today, makes it impossible to 
limit debate on a measure unless 
64 of the 96 Senators vote for it. 


Even worse, Rule 22, exempts 


debate on rule changes from any 
limitation whatever—even if .64 
or more Senators favor such limi- 
tation. 

* 


AT THE opening of the 84th 


_ Congress in January, 1953, .reso- 


lutions were introduced in the 
Senate, then Republican control- 


ledeand exactly 17 Senators vot-. 


ed for changing the rules on 
cloture. In seking to change the 
rules the advocates of cloture 
made provisions that debate 


* should continue for at least two 


weeks on any disputed measure 
before debate was limited. Sen. 
Hubert Humphrey (D-Minn) said 
in support of such a measure: 

“There is no. subject under 
the sun whose essential facts and 
pros and cons cannot be thor- 
oughly explored and ventilated 
in a week or two weeks of ‘de- 
bate.” 

It has been w idely known 
since 1917 when the question of 
limiting debate ,was first at- 
tempted in the Senate that any 
legislation not palatable to the 
racist bloc of Senators was doom- 


_ was taken. This has been true of 
Republican as well as Democratic 
Congresses. Sen. Herbert Leh- 
man; one: of the bitterest oppon- 
ents of the filibuster made this 
clear in a speech to the civil 
rights conference in 1952. He 
charged: 

... There are men in both 
’ parties, including some who pay, 
lip service to civil rights, who 
are cynically satisfied that Rule 
22 remain on the books, and 
who are pleased’. . . to keep civil 
rights as a political issue, with- 
out making these rights a legal 
fact. ... I save who _pre- 
tend to be for, civil rights and 
yet give silent or open support 
to ‘Rule 22 are more to be con- 
demned than those who frankly 
‘and openly oppose civil rights 
legislation.” 

Sen. Lehman described Rule 
22 as “the sword of Damocles 
not only_ over. civil. rights legis- 
lation, but over all legislation.” 

But by. the opening of the 85th 
Congress in January, 1955, the 
pers for the right to vote on 
egislationin the U. S. Senate 
had been replated by the urge 
to keep the Democratic Party 
united. Sen. Hubert ‘Humphrey 
was quoted by Marquis Childs in 
the New York Post (Jan. 7, 1955) 
as saying: ; 

“Why should we do this 
(seek a rules change—A.W.B.) 
just to please these civil liberties 
groups? The maximum number 
of votes we can expect to get is. 
22, and I don’t think the total 
will be that large.” 

This is reported to: have been 
told: the Senate Democratic Pol- 
icy Committee in discussing what 
to do about rule changes. There 
is no record of any. Republican- 
meeting at all on the issue, al- 
though there were Republican 
Senators and Democrats. Of the 
entire membership of the Sen- 
ate, Republicans and Democrats, 
only Sen. Lehman was willing to 
fight for changing the rules in 
the 85th Congress. He told the 
policy committee: 

“We're working under rules 
of 150 years ago. | 

There was no need for a fili- 
buster to develop in’ the 85th 
Congress because no civil. rights 
bills. reached the. Senate floor. 
But if by any chance they had, 
the odds were against passage. 
The filibuster was there as the 
‘last resort, the sword of Damo- 
cles.” 

Rule 22 then is a civil rights 
issue in this campaign equal to, 
or surpassing, that of James O. 
Eastland. : 3 ; 


 ——— 


Urals A fter Seredstns 


creeds and customs and peculi- 
arities of the strangers within 
their gates—even when 
strangers were the remnants of 
defeated. invaders who settled. 
among them. 


THE BASHKIRS, who are fa- 
mous not only as bards and. hosts 
but also as leg-pillers, attribute 
all their national. characteristics 
to their national beverage, kon- 
miss, mares milk made alcoholic 
by fermentation. Kpumiss is the 
main item in the regime of many 
sanatoriums here and in other 
parts of the USR as'a cure for 
a whole range of illnesses caused 
a faulty metabolism, following 


ough the .doctrine of Sour- 
Mi : 


Mechnikov. 


The first gu ulp of koumiss—and 
t 


to “try anything once” is one of 
your ‘correspondents occupa- 
tional -hazards — makes your 

| tingle and your nostrils 


er.-What else it does to you”. 


an't know ‘but perhaps here 
ve the real “milk of. hu- 
kindness’ "—with’ a kick in it, 


i: 


watts. brs Sprig code aid it» 
ir Bashkiria; is a land 


_ honey. 


these 


Se rt 


and co-existence, of mare's milk 
and magnanimity. 

Or, if you like, you could call 
it a land flowing with milk and 
Honey—from the blos- 
soms in great forests of lime 
trees—was the main product of 
Bashkiria even in the time of 
Herodotus 2500 years ago, but 
until the Revolution it was all 


wild,. gathered honey and no- . 


body bothered with “man-made 
hives. or “taking the bees in for 
the winter.’ 

Today Bashkiria is easily the 
biggest producer of honey in the 
Soviet Union, and bee-keeping is 
one of the most profitable lines 
in all the state and collective 


farms in the lime-tree regions. At 


the Red Dawn sovkhoz, one bee- 
keeper told me (he had. almost 
to shout to make himself hear 
over the thunderous humming) 
that, good Socialist though he 


was, he was the exploiter of 


twenty million “workers’! 
* 


TO ROUND OFF the’ book- 


keéping of Bashkiria’s.-liquid or. 


semi-} assets let me recall 


iquid . 
(from my Jast_letter) that the re-. 
| ter 22 is the Soviet Union's 


producer of oil. as -well 


as of koumiss and honey. 


‘, That,.. you would think, would 


Baie 
Me enough for | the bards, to sing — DOWE: “Feels tee bs 


about, but the main theme of 
their songs and legends all down 
the ages has been the Urals. 


I had always thought that the 
Urals divided Europe from Asia 
with a range of rocky peaks as 
high as the Alps or the Cau- 
casus. Perhaps they were origin- 
ally, but they are scores of mil- 
lions of ~yéars older than most 

other great mountain ranges of 
the world and: “fair wear and 
tear” for 230 millien years has © 
reduced them to half the height _ 
of the Caucasian range;: and it 
is this that has brought. their 
great stores of once deeply- 
buried semi-precious and preci- 
ous stones. and minerals within 
the reach of man. | 

Even a bald catalogue of the 
Ural stones seems to “sing. 
Think of alabaster, chalcedony, 

“sardony, crystoberyl,- malachite, 
lapis lazuli, obsidian, porphyry, 
aquamarine carnelian, lampro- 
phyre. almandine and sylvanite 
and Say know what I mean. 

_ And if you want to get the 
flavor of scores of fascinat- 
ing legends about the Urals, then 
beg , Dacre. or even buy. 7 


igen wodinger 


ran, available: any... 


bee gg phere rvs 


i 


. 
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Anti-Trust Action 
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SOME OF THE 
DIRECTORS OF BORDEN CO. (and their other main connections) 


> 
oo 


ig Three Milk Companies 


ANOTHER chapter in the onward monopoly surge was disclosed last week when 
the Federal Trade Commission filed complaint against three of the biggest corporations in 
the dairy field. They had acquired 251 other companies during the past six years, the 


FTC claimed. Their. total sales for 
1955 were almost two and one-half 
billion dollars. 

Facts cited in the FTC com- 
plaint were: 


- NATIONAL DAIRY 
PRODUCTS CORP., 
NEW YORK: 


Acquired 40 dairy concerns since 
‘ 1951. These accounted for a sub- 
stantial part of the 39 percent in- 
crease in its sales between 1950 
and the present,.the FTC charged. 
Betweeh 1924 and 1950, Na- 
tional bought up 400 concerns. 
(While most of the acquisitons 
by all the companies were in the 
dairy field, National also acquired 
Humko Co., Memphis, which sells 


edible vegetable oils to the margar-' 


ifte-and salad oil and salad dress- 
ing industries. National is already 


in that field through its owner-! 


ship of Kraft Food Co.) 
BORDEN CO., 
NEW YORK: 

Acquired 80 concerns since 1950, 
boosting its sales 30 percent dur- 
ing that period. Between 1924 and 
1950, Borden purchased 500 com- 
panies. 

BEATRICE FOODS CO., 
CHICAGO: 


Acquired 131 companies since 
1951. Its sales increases of 58 per- 
cent during the period was due 
primarily to these acquisitions. 
Total purchases by Beatrice prior 
to 1950 were said to be 70 con- 
cerns. ¢ 

Beatrice total sales for 1955 
were $325 million. 

The filing of the FTC complaints 


is only the first step in a long-drawn 


out process designed to still public 
resentment against the growth of 
monopolies. Widespread anger 
against the dairy trust has been >. 
veloping among dairy farmers. 

A special division in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the anti-trust di- 
vision, carries on protracted court 
controversies in this field. In Con- 
gress a subcommittee of the House 
Judiciary Committee ‘flails at the 
same monopoly windmills. 

Neither major party has, how- 
ever, undertaken any real steps to 
block the growing power of the 
trusts, 

At most, investigations are con- 
ducted, and ea protests made, 
to. appease the smaller corporations 
and we —— who are bein 
squeez y the growing power 0 
the monopolies. 


Tax Burden 
Still Falls On 
Lowest Paid 


By JACK MORRISON 


TO MOST workers this 
statement will come as a 
shocking surprise, and still it is 
true, “that almost one-third of 
a worker's wages, in one form 
or another, goes to pay taxes,” fed- 
eral, state and local. To appreciate 
fully the significance of this fact, 
let us just consider what it does 
to the earnings or purchasing ca- 
pacity of the workers. 

The average wage of a worker 
in manufacturing industry in 1955 
was about $76 @ week. If a third of 
that was taken away for taxes it 
would leave less than $51 a week 
at‘ the disposal of the worker to 
cover all his expenses. 

- These striking facts are disclosed 
in the information booklet, “The 
Burden of Taxes,” just issued by 
. the Labor Research Association. 
(48 pp., International Publishers, 
35 cents). Concisely and lucidly, 


_|the 


with a remarkable wealth of offi- 
cial figures, it tells the story of our 
complex system of taxation, and it 
notes that “almost all major tax 
laws passed since 1940 have raised 
assessments levied on lower income 
‘ond middle income groups while 
showing favoritism toward the for- 
tunes of the wealthy.” 
: ee 

THE pamphlet answers the ques- 
tions which perplex the workers 
and thé common people crushed by 
the unprecedented burden of taxa- 
tion. “Despite our non-involvement 
in any shooting war and despite 
the lessening of tensions in many 
parts of the world . . . almost two- 


thirds of the total national budget} 


is earmarked for war and related 
purposes.” Moreover, of this huge 
$66 billion budget, the greatest in 
oe. “no more than $9 bi- 
lion, on 13 percent .. . actually is 
—— towards the people’s wel- 
are. 

The inequity of the tax policy, as 
already mentioned, is reflected in 
our entire system of taxation which 
is framed with a view to transfer- 
ring the chief burden of taxes from 
le with the highest incomes 
to people with very moderate 
and low incomes, from the multi- 
millionaire and corporation mag- 
nates to the workers, farmers, and 
small businessmen. 

* | 

SUMMING up the various in- 
come-tax loopholes available to the 
super-wealthy corporations and in- 
dividuals, and estimating the corre- 
sponding iosses suffered by the gov- 
ernment, the pamphlet reaches the 


TAXES ae 


‘ 
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> 
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~ 
conclusion that the amounts in 
taxes lost by the government be- 
cause of the various forms of fav- 
oritism permitting the rich to es- 
cape payment of taxes due from 
them, amount to many billions, as 
the table shows: 
Tacome gnlitt'*ng .....:. 
thts BON ee oe 
Non-taxable interest, dividend 
credits and exclusions 
Capital gains ...... » 
Family partnerships -..-...... 
Depletion .. bs Pdasn eecseer 
Rapid amortization _.......... 
Accelerated depreciation 
Excess profits tax ... 


SS a eat 
Miscellaneous .....e¢>. 


Total 


IF THE government were to 
enforce the law and collect this 
$16.5 billion in taxes due from, but 
not paid by, wealthy individuals 
and corporations, the burden of 
taxation on the low and middle in- 
come groups could be substantially 
lower. Still greater reductions in 
the burden of taxation on_ these 
groups could be achieved by re- 
orming our entire system of taxa- 
tion which is shaped to favor the 
rich. 

The phlet accordingly con- 
cludes by proposing a number of 
measures aiming both to eliminate 
the loopholes that permit the very 
rich to avoid and escape payment 
in full of the taxes due from 
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and also to reform o : | fected 
taxation,’ to ‘put it Ohi" h hea? Ct: 


able basis. 


, 


’ 


Theodore C. Montague, trustee, Bank of New York; director, 


International Nickel Co. 


Harold ‘W. Comfort, trustee, Dollar Savings Bank. 

L. Manuel Hendler, director, Wisconsin Central R. R. 
Robcliff V, Jones, trustee, Bronx Savmgs Bank.- __ 
Lester Le Feber, director, Milwaukee Insurance Co. 

- Madison H. Lewis, director, First National Bank of Warwick. 
Marcus M. Munsill, with Spencer Trask & Co. (Wall St. firm). 
Thomas I. Parkinson, director, American Tel. & Tel. Co.; 

Chase National Bank; Westinghouse Electric Co. | 
Henning W. Prentis, Jr., chairman, Armstrong Cork Co.; di- 
rector, Mellon National Bank and Trust Co.; director, National Asso- 


ciation. of Manufacturers. ait 


SOME OF THE 
‘DIRECTORS OF NATIOAL DAIRY PRODUCTS 


(with their other main connections) 
James Bruce, director, Chemical Bank and Trust Co.; Ameri- 


can Airlines; Republic Steel Corp 
Paul C. Cabot, president and 


director, State Street Investment 


Corp., Boston; director, J. P. Morgan & Co.; director, Continental 


Can Co. 


K. T. Keller, chairman, Chrysler Corp.; trustee, Hanover Bank, 
J. Clyde Loftis, director, Missouri-Kansas-Texas R, R. 

H. C. Von Elm, honorable chairman, Manufacturers Trust Co. 
Sidney J. Weinberg, partner, Goldman, Sachs & Co.; director, 


General Electric Co. 
Co 
director, Irving Trust Co.. 


George H. Rutherford, director, Grace National Bank. 


L. A. Van Bomel, diréctor, Chrysler Corp.; Manufacturers Trust 
EE. Stewart, president and director, National Dairy Products; 


J 
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Dear Editor 


> 


Asks Reappraisal 
Of Theories 

New York 
Dear Editor: 

Sid Stein’s distorting, evasive 
and dishonest reply to both Sta- 
robin and McManus in “Pros and 
Cons” (Oct. 21), as representative 
of the CP’s views and attitudes, 
is utterly shameful.and the best 
possible argument that could be 
made. for the ‘dissolution of the 
CP and the removal of the hun- 
dreds of Sid Steins in our Party 
from their entrenched strangle- 
hold of leadership. 

Stein ignored, because he knew 
it was true, Starobin’s criticism 
that in the resolution, “while 
calling for a reappraisal of Marx- 
ist and Leninist theories, the 
Party is not really given any.” 

McManus’ criticism of the fail- 
ure, even now, to supply the 
lack of a body of American So- 
cialist theory is. entirely valid 
and not answered by Stein. 

. The CP ought to be ashamed 


of Stein’s answer. 
E. L. BRANCATO 


* 
Prefers Doers 
To Critics 
Dear Editor: 

Many of the recent letters in 
“Speak Your Piece” call to mind 
an observatien made by a re- 
spectable American of some 
standing a few years back: 

“It is not the critic who counts, 
not the man who points out how 
the strong man stumbled, or 
where the doer of deeds could 
have done them better. The 
credit. belongs to the man who 
is actually in. the arena; whose 


~The aan Letters from Readers 


face is Miarred by dust and sweat 
and blood; who strives valiantly; . 
who errs and comes short again . 
and again; who knows the great 
enthusiasms, the great devotions, 
and spends himself in a worthy 
cause; who, at the best, knows 
in the end the triumph of hi 
achievement; and awho,’ at the 
worst, if he fails, at least fails 
while daring greatly, so that his 
place shall never be with 
those cold and timid souls 
who know neither victory nor 
defeat."—Theodore Roosevelt. 
A KENTUCKIAN 


Rock ‘n Roll 


(Continued from Page 6) 


fast either, some are real slow and 
dreamy. ; : 

NOW that we’re on the subject 
of dancing it brings us back to our 
original point of the bans and the 
riots. When I was around five 
— old, and my memory is a bit 

azy, I remember hearing of the 


way teenagers (which probably in- 


cluded some of you) were carrying 
on ever Frank Sinatra. Also, I’ve 
heard that there was quite a bit of 
public sentiment aroused over the 
jitterburg craze, and now it’s r. 
and b. : 

There isn’t really too much I can 
say about rhythm and blues danc- 
ing except that its a lot of fun 


and that I can’t imagine how it 


would start riots. — 

To me there seem to. be two 
things involved in this whole situa- 
tion, one. that of an attempt to. sup- 
press. youth’ and secondly more 
anti-Negro sentiments. — 


— 
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World of Labor 


(Continued from Page 3) 
work of that. type of education 


even a seemingly non-partisait 


appeal to workers’to vote “as 
citizens” implied 
against the administration. © 
THIS appeal is well summar- 
ized in George Meany’s final 


call before election in the AFPL- 


CIO Federationist. He writes: . 


“The importance of voting this — 
year is especially vital to trade — 
union members. To. an increas- . | 


ing extent, the future course of 


state legislatures. This. reaction- 


an’ appeal. 
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; Popular New Broiling Method 


By JO LYNNE 
By Federated Press 


A new way to finish the popu- 
lar broiling method for~ small 
cuts of meat gets around the 
complaint -that broiled meat is 
somewhat dry, especially if you 
like meat well done. 

If you have this problem, tr 
the new way. Broil the meat till 
almost done. Then put it on a 
hot platter or glass baking dish, 
spread generously with soft.but- 
ter or margarine, and put it -in 
oven which has been turned off, 
leaving it there three to five min- 
utes. If the oven is separate from 
the broiler in your stove, pre- 
heat it to 300 degrees. 


The meat will finish cooking, 
will be tender and delicious, with 
delicately flavored pavy. Dis- 
card the greasier drippings in 
the broiler or save to use in 
other cooking. 


This method works especially 
well for hamburgers and other 
ground meats, is wonderful for 
steaks and chops, and is almost 
a necessity for broiled liver, 
which can dry out very rapidly. 
Ham slices needn't be buttered 
before serving if they go right 
to the table, but if they must 
wait a few minutes, brush light- 
ly with butter and keep hot in 
oven. 

You can broil slices of cook- 

white or sweet potatoes right 
along ‘with the meat too. Brush 
lightly with butter and season 
with salt, or sirup if you are serv- 
ing sweet potatoes. Start either 
variety of potatoes at the same 
time as the meat, turning or bast- 
ing if necessary.-Try the follow- 
ing lamb patties recipe for a new 
taste. 


LAMB PATTIES 


1% lbs. ground lamb 

1-4 cup milk 
‘1 tsp salt 

1 cup soft bread crumbs 
* 1 egg, well beaten 

]-4 tsp marjoram - 

Combine all ingredients and 
mix thoroughly. Shape into eight 
patties and place on broiler rack. 
Broil three inches away ..from 
heat, about eight minutes on each 
side. Brush with butter before 
serving with following sauce. 

‘42 cup red currant jelly 

' % tsp grated orange rind 


Melt jelly in saucepan and stir 
in orange rind. Serve immedi- 
ately. 

NEW POULTRY PIES 

A new requirement announced 
by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture for frozen (or canned) 
chicken or turkey pies stipulates 
that such pies must contain 14 


- percent or more cooked pouitry 


meat, which is equal to 25 per- 
cent deboned raw meat. This 
poultry meat is in addition to 
any. broth, fat, giblets, or skin 
that may be used. : 

The new requirement applies 
only to those processors who op- 
erate .under thé voluntary fed- 
eral poultry inspection service. 
About 80 to 85 percent of the 
chicken and turkey pies sold in 
interstate commerce are covered 
by the department inspection 
service. If you are,unable to tell 
from the label whether the pies 


- you are buying are covered by 


the new provision, ask you dealer 
or super markét manager. 
The frozen poultry pie indus- 


, ty now is one of the largest users 
Oo 


stewing chicken meat. About 


._ $25 million frozen poultry pies 


were sold in 1955. 
FROZEN CRANBERRIES 


In recent years housewives all 
over the country have experienc- 
ed satisfactory results in freez- 
ing cranberries | packaged by 

owers. To date, however, fres 
tion cranberries have not ap- 
peared on the market generally. 

After a trial run in St. Paul- 
Minneapolis super- markets. last 
spring, the frozen cranberries, 
packaged in flat boxes holding a 
pound, may be available else- 
where too. Watch for them. 


ITALIAN CHICKEN STEW 


1 stewing chicken 

% cup chopped onions 

Salt and pepper | 

Dash of marjeram 

1-4 cup salad oil 

1 can Italian tomatoes 

1 bay leaf. 

Dash of thyme 

Brown cut up chicken lightly 
in oil. Add remaining ingredi- 
ents. Cover tightly and simmer 
about an hour. Simmer, uncover- 
ed, till tender. The sauce will 
thicken in this way. Serve with 
boiled spaghetti or noodles and 
a tossed green salad. 
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HERES HEALTH 


When You Get That Headache : 


EVERYBODY gets head- 
aches at some time or an- 
other, and a headache is:al- 
ways a symptom, never a 
disease in itself. In fact, it 
can be_a symptom of many dif- 
ferent ailments. 


That is. why it is worth pay- — 


ing more attention to what causes 
the headache than simply trying 
to get rid of it with a couple of 
aspirins, although that is usually 
an effective treatment. 

All sorts of things dppear to 
make adults’ heads ache, al- 
though children rarely seem. to 
suffer from this particular 
trouble, and we do not know at 
all how headaches are produced, 
although. we know: plenty about 
what produces them and what 
relieves them. 

One common cause is the ordi- 
nary strain and stress of living. 
Overwork and argument—or the 
self-control required to avoid 
one!—can all produce a violent 
headache. 

Another common cause is be- 
ing in a stuffy atmosphere. Too 
many hours in an overheated 
room with no windows open will 
make many people's heads ache. 
Obviously it is wise to avoid such 
conditions as far as possible, to 
insist on proper ventilation at 
one’s work, and to sleep in an un- 
heated room, with windows wide 
open. 

But there are other headaches 
which have more specific causes. 
For example, earache or neural- 
gia, or a bad tooth, may cause 
severe headaches, which we call 


“referred headaches.” 
* 


ANOTHER cause, and one 
that seems to be growing more 
common, is sinusitis. It is char- 
acteristic of sinusitis to cause a 
violent pain in the brows and 
cheek bones, which disappear 
completely and quite suddenly 
every evening. This often de- 
velops at the end of a heavy cold, 
when the hollow spaces in the 
skull become inflamed. But it 


can also develop as a low-grade - 


but long-lasting infection, which 
does not produce a temperature 
or any other serious symptoms, 
but goes grumbling on, week 
after week, making life wretched 
and work difficult for the suffer- 
er. | 
It is now believed that one 
cause of sinusitis é tting a hold 
is living too much in centrally 
heated rooms and then going out 
into contrasting ¢old. 

If the trouble becomes very 
bad, the sinuses may have to be 
washed out or drained by an ear, 


nose and throat surgeon,. but 
normally the infection disappears 
after a time. Until then, the vic- 
tim must try to reduce the head- 
aches, with aspirin or codein in 
reasonable quanities, and by try- 
ing to wool 

temperature and atmosphere— 
such as going out of a hot, stuffy 
room into a frosty morning. 

+ , 


THEN there is the “sick head- 
ache”—migraine. This is a really 
devastating form which usually 
knocks the sufferer out for some 
hours. Migraine often begins with 
curious, whirling spots before the 
eyes—or “spinning, cogwheels,” 
and being able to see only half of 


sudden changes of 


gg, to a time. 
Semi-blindness may be follow-— 
ed by tingling patches on the 
skin, violent pins and needles, 


\. blurred speech, and sickness fin- 


ishing up with a very bad head- 
ache indeed. : 

Migraine is qgused by a spasm 
ot the blood vessels of the brain. 
If one\looks into the back of a 
patient's eye when he is having 
an attack one can actually see 
the vessels in spasm. So now we 
give migraine sufferers a drug 
which causes blood vessels to di- 
late,- which seems to act as a 
specific cure in almost all cases. 

All sorts of things can cause 
the blood vessels to get “the 
cramps like this—I have known 
péople who have developed mi- 
graine as a result of a sudden 
bright flash of. light (reflected 
from a car's windshield, for in- 
stance) or smelling hot tar. 

Some people believe all sorts 
of allergies may be responsible 
for migraine, and try leaving 
things out of their diet which 
seem to bring it on. 

But the common and obvious 
cause is Once again overstrain 
and anxiety, and undoubtedly the 
main sufferers are what are call- 
ed “highly strung.” 

* 


HEADACHES can also be a 
symptom of eye strain, and of 
some more serious diseases. So 
anyone who begins to get bad 
headaches when they have not 
been a “headachy” person hith- 
erto, should seek medical advice 
and search for the cause of the 
attack. 

Eyes should be checked, as 
spectacles may relieve the head- 
aches entirely..Eyes are constant- 
ly changing, becoming nearer or 
longer sighted with age, so that 
eye strain may only appear in 
middle age. : 

But for the ordinary sufferer 
there is no better treatment than 
aspirin or codein and a rest, and 
no better preventive than enough 
sleep, enough fresh air, and 
enough recreation. 
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By MARY WOLFORD 


BERLIN.—Helga Richter 
who has the slim lines of the 
trained athlete, recently re- 
turned from Bled, Yugoslav- 
ia, where she helped, as 
stroke in the women’s eights, to 
secure third place for Germany 
(East and West united for this 
contest) in the European Rowing 
Championship held late in the 
summer, . 


Guessing that the way to the 
top of the sports tree is long and 
arduous, and assuming that train- 
ing must begin in early child- 
hood, I was surprised when Hel- 
ga Richter told me that she first 
started rowing when she was 18 
and only then after a lot of per- 
suasion from her sister. That was 
in 1949. 


Bit arduous it certainly is. 
Every night after work and every 
weekend from spring thaw to 
winter freeze every serious row- 
er is in. training. Because the 
members of this champion Ger- 
man women’s eight -live scatter 
ed over Berlin, throughout the 
training season they sleep in the 
boathouse reducing life to an 
endless’ repetition of work, train- 
ing, sleep. | 

“Sometimes I'd just love to go 
to the movies or the theatre,” 
she said, “but it’s no good. At 
the international level it’s all or 
nothing.” | 

Which brought me to the ques- 
tion of how she got to the Eu- 
ropean level. After all it’s a long 
jump from taking a boat out on 
the river with sister to represent- 
ing your country at international 


meets. 
: * 


“A LOT of it’s luck,” said Hel- 


The School Marm Is a Champ! 


have got to have the physicai at- 
tributes—strong arms, legs, pow- 


erful lungs and a good back.. 


Then it’s luck-which crew you 
get into.” 

“I got into a good crew and, 
because we todk competitive 
rowing seriously, we went out to 

et the best trainer. And we got 
6% Herr Bergermann agreed to 
train us—which was also lucky 
because trainers don’t like to 
train women’s teams.” 

Fraulein Richter explained: 
“Men don't have our difficulties 
in team sports. If you have a 
crew of eight women you can 
be mathematically sure that al- 
ways: one of them at least will 
not feel up to par, so that right 
through training and during com- 
petition itself one or more crew 
members will not be at their 
best. 

“Then there’s the problem of 
turnover. Rowing is. one of the 
most ‘strenuoOus of sports and 
few women can keep it up. This 
year for example we have only 


* four members of last year’s crew. 


Iwo dropped out because~they 
are expecting babies and two 
because their physique was no 
longer up to it. So we went to 
Bled with four beginners in “dur 
team.” 

Asked if she thought it easier 


friends 


for amateur champions to take 
part in international sport in the 
socialist as opposed to the capi- 
talist world, she said that she 
thought it must be. 

“For example,” she said, “when 
I'm absent for sports events I. 
get full pay from the kindef-. 
garten (apart from being a Gere, 
man international rowing cham- 


pion, Helga Richter is head of the 


ovely ‘kindergarten run by the 
nationalized Kodak Company for 
their employes’ children). This 
season I've sents to Prague and 
Amsterdam as well as to Bled 
to take part in international fe- 
gattas. 

“We always go a week early 
for course training, so what with 
travel time, I've been away quite 
a bit. But there’s no question of 
losing my job. My right to par- 
ticipate in sports events is recog- 
nized.” | 

AND DOES Fraulein Richter 
think it’s worth the effort? Oh 
what a smiling and emphatic _ 
Yes. “To me the best thing about. 
international sport is getting to 
know international sportsmen 
and women. 

“We've already trained side 


by side in the different countries 


of Europe and we. look out for 
each other at international meets. 
For example, when we went to 
Poland last year, the Polish: 
sportsmen were on the platform 
to welcome us; we could feel the 
genuine warmth of their greet- 
ings. Yet we were there to com- 
pete with them. | 

“But we didn’t have the feel- 
ing of “being against each other. 
We were clearly all doing some- 
thing together. t's what's so 
rewarding for all the hours and 


hours of training the pleasure of 


ing to win against very real 
gh te poet 
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By LESTER RODNEY 


Olympic Weather 


_ IF THE PEOPLE of Melbourne, Australia could vote in the 
U. S. elections Tuesday, they’d probably roll it up for Stevenson 


and Kefauver because of the promise to immediately set about a ban | 


of H bomb tests. 


The city on the southern tip of the sub-continent is the host 
for the Olympic Games which open the 22nd .of this month. H's 
supposed to be mid-summer down there along about now, but to 
the consternation of the natives, and the rapidly arriving teams in 
the Olympic Village, it’s been nasty cold with lots of rain. The team 
from Jamaica in the British West Indies slept under six blankets 
apiece the night they arrived from their warm Carribean Island. 
Everything's muddy. 

Melbourne says there never in memory was such weather in 
October and November (our June and July). And one and all are 
now convinced that the reason is the recent series of atomic bomb 
tests held off South Australi recently. You can imagine what they're 
saying about the planned British éxplosion of an H-bomb off nor- 
thern Australia next spring, 


Hungarians to Compete ? 


. THE MAIN BODY of the U. S. team leaves California by air 
Sunday and will take almost five days to get there, stopping off at 


Honolulu and the Fiji Islands. The track and field lads will have | 
over two weeks to adjust to the climate, which everyone hopes will 


improve drastically. 

Good news this weék was the departure of the Hungariah 
Olympic team from Budapest, via Prague. The games would have 
lost a lot if the tragic events in Hungary had kept the athleies from 
participating. Australia had given a big hand this summer to. the 
visiting distance aces, Iharos, Tabori, and Rozsavolgyi, who between 
them hold or share 11 official or pending world records. Hungary 
finished third in the 1952 Olympics at Helsinki, behind the U. S. 
and Soviet Union, winning no less than sixteen first places, includ- 
ing. the soccer football championship. 

x 


Podres, Kipp ,. and Those Japanese 


THE SPECTACULAR shutout form in Japan shown by’ Dodger 
lefty Fred Kipp, has added to the return from the Navy of Johnny 
Podres to re-boost Dodger hopes for ’57. For after al, they won the 
pennant without any left-handed pitching, an important commodity 
in a league with teams like the Reds and Cards, and an important 
commodity against the Yanks and Yogi Berra, as Podres proved in 
the "55 Series. ‘ 

‘Though the Dodgers are an “old” team, the reason for the 
general feeling that Milwaukee and Cincinnati are due to move past 
them, their pitching is as young and solid as you caa find. Ace 
Newcombe won't be 3] till next June. Clem Labine, who can be a 
starting ace, is 30. Roger Craig,.Don Bessent and Ed Roebuck are 
all 25. The promising Don Drysdale isn’t even 20. Koufax is 21. 
Podres and Kipp, the formidable additions on the port side, are 
both 24. Kipp won 18, lost 5 at Montreal with a knuckleball, fast 
ball and control, and Campanella, after catching him in Japan, is 
wondering what might have happened if Alston had dared use him 
in the Series. “ae 

Incidentally, do not think “Oh the Japanese, you can't judge a 
a off “what he does against them”. They have showed great 

asebail and forced Alston to say “I had no idea they could play this 
well”. Not onliy that, but the Dodgers are scouting at least three 
players they've faced. Jackie Robinson for one says Sho Horiuchi, 
20 year old pitcher, “is surefire big league material”. 

We propese that the tables be turned, and some reverse hospi- 
tality be shown. In other words, let’s see one of these fine Japanese 
teams over here! Sports friendship and exchange should be a two 
way street. It would be exciting to see another nation’s athletes play 
. Our national pastime so well. The Japanese stars could be fitted into 
exhibition schedules next spring before the big league season starts. 

* 


Syracuse the “‘Lions”’ of Court? 

A FEW CORRECTIONS and additions to last week’s roundu 
of the pro basketball teams. ‘The personnel is shaking down one ontk 
later and we also made a couple of mistakes. 

Main omission was in the Syracuse lineup, where we had a 
momentary blank spet and forgot to include soph Ed Conlin, the 
fine Fordhamite. from the up front contingent. The upstate club 
has also dropped Forrest Able since our article and brought up Bob 
Hopkins of Gambling College, a Negro college in Louisiana. 

_ This Syracuse club, which we (and many others) picked for a 
descent to last in the eastern division, could be the “Detroit Lions” 
of pro basketball, with a. strong surge back to the top. The way 
Schayes, Lloyd, Kerr, Conlin, the improving Tucker, and rookie 
Holup played in the Garden last week, and the spark lit by the dark 
horse. acquisition Bianchi of Bowling Gren, a-backcourt driver, you 
just can’t tell. | 

_ Other changes from last week's article: Minneapolis took 7 foot 
Walter Dukes from the Knicks in exchange for veteran Slater Martin, 
_ a deal with personal dissatisfaction elements on both sides. The 
Lakers also have reealled Williams, a rookie of a year‘ago. 
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of a year ago they're ineligible for 
post-season play until next year. 

You can’t knock the Sooners for 
electing to remain comfortably se- 
‘cure within the Big Seven Confer- 
‘ence. There are obvious advan- 
tages to conference ties and the 
athletic pendulum in such leagues 
has been known to swing down as 
well as up. 

But it’s also true that Oklahoma 
has outgrown the Big Seven by 
wide strides in football and if the 
Sooners are going to take the bows 
for winning they'll have to take 


The five opponents Oklahoma 


six games among them and the 
only one of those six victims with 
any sert of reputation was Tulane. 


: 


lahoma, edged Tulane, 7-6. 

Oklahoma’s five upcoming op- 
ponents have done a bit better, 
winning 13 of 29, but not a single 
one whipped a top-drawer foe. [o- 
wa State came the closest, within 
a point of tying the Big 10's cur- 
rent patsy, Northwestern. 

Again the nation’s top team this 


week, Oklahoma has knocked over) 


North Carolina 36-0, Kansas State 


Notre Dame 40-0. Coming up are 
Colorado, Iowa State, Missouri, 
Nebraska and Oklahoma A&M, all 
of whom undoubtedly will be dis- 
patched with equal skill. 


The team is loaded with talent. 
‘But as the lads in the Big 10 kee 
insisting, there’s a whale of a dif. 
ference between playing an occa- 
sional toughie and meeting a po- 
‘tential giant almost every week. 

In the big seven, the Sooners 
can have an off day and still win, 
but Michigan State had a natural 
letdown last week and promptly 
was belted by Illinois. 


The main difference is that Wil- 
kinson can develop his reserves un- 
der actual game conditions over 
a period of years and not just in 
one lucky season. 

Its a wonderful system for a 
wonderful team and record. 

But as far as the national col- 
legiate football picture is concern- 
ed, it’s too bad the Sooners aren't 
travelling every week up where 
they belong—among the giants. 


‘some sneers at their schedule, too. 


has murdered so far have won only 


‘Texas, later beaten 45-0 by Ok-} 


65-0, Texas 45-0, Kansas 34-12,’ 


Sports_2 
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Oklahoma 11 May Be Tops, But 
You Have to Prove it to Big 10 


How good are the Oklahoma Sooners? They're good, probably even great, but 
they're riding to glory again on a second-rate schedule. They won't even-have a chance 
in a Bowl game to take a crack at a top-flight opponent because as Orange Bowl champs 


TALKS ABOUT 


United States Army Colonel’ who 
won the 800 meters in the 1936 
Olympics at Berlin says he can 
fully sympathize with members of 
the United States team training for 
this month’s games at Melbourne. 

The tormer running great, Lt. 
Col.. John Woodruff, was only a 
freshman at the University of 
Pittsburgh the year he beat the 
best half-milers in the world in 


War Il. 

Long John, as he was known 
then, went on to establish. several 
world records before entering mil- 
itary service at the outbreak of 
World War II. The long-striding 
Connellsville, Pa., product credits 
much of his success to proper 
training. 

“This will be the first time in 
'the history of the modern Olym- 
pics that our boys have been faced 
with this training problem,” Wood- 
ruff said. 

Woodruff, who heads the mil- 
‘itary department at West Virginia 
State College a Negro school at 
neatby Institute, said trackman 
usually reach their top condition 
by August. 

“This year my boys had to reach 
‘their peak performance in July to 
‘qualify for the Olympics,” Wood- 
ruff said. “Usually a trackman 
rests after August until he starts 
getting ready for the next spring.” 
| He explained that for the first 
‘time in history the Olympians have 
to maintain an edge over a peroid 
‘of several months after the peak 
of the season to.be ready for the 


‘mer when it’s winter in much of 
the United States. 


can't do too much. If they wor 
too hard they might go stale, but 
if they don’t work hard enough 
they won't be ready,” he said. 
He said he had never run into 
anything like it himself but pre- 
dicted that “our boys are not go- 
‘ing to be at their best.” : 
“Of. course,” he pointed out, 


United States. Maybe by 1966, we are not. 

Why not start hammering away at it now, and take the initial 
role in its coming about in perhaps 4 or 3 or 2 years. | 

That is to say, not a paragraph about it now, and another next 


April and a third about a year 


from now. But columns or half- 


columns on all timely occasions, urging the convening of an Inter- 
national Baseball Commission, with the tasks of evaluating Grade-A 


baseball over the globe, establis 


hing criteria for admission to a 


World League, and setting up a World Playoffs Schedule within a 


specified tentative time. 


By timely occasions for columns on it, one means occasions 
when there is news already coming to hand, or obtainable by in- 


CHARLESTON, W. Va. —" Aj 


the last Olympics before World| 


games down under where it's sum- 


“They have to work but hey 


rd tl i*} 
ye a4. 36 2 


quiry, of world significance in baseball. E.g., of course, the Dodgers’ 
present games in Japan. Or any other tours of our teams iii other 
countries. Or occasions when stars from Latin American are bought 
for our leagues, or information can be obtained allowing estimates 
of the calibre of whole leagues or teams of other countries. i 

Just as when there was news f Negroes in baseball, you never 
neglected the specific emphasis that Negroés should be in the big 
leagues. sometimes you_didn’t wait for the news to come to 
hand, but made a point of getting it, to make your emphasis. 

You alse communicated received replies from magnates 
and League Presidents. You interviewed players and managers. Y 
spoke with Negro stars. (You could ask for by mail and print 
“opinions” from the Pacific Professional League, etc., etc., on the 
present proposal.) ae | 

Wouldn’t it be something to see a whole Japanese team, a 


whole Mexican team, etc., in one and another of our stadiums at 


xs 


intervals, for OFFICIAL series? __ 

(Rhetorical question No. 2:) Would it further world friendship, 
world Peace, and affectionate admiration between nations? 

(Rhetorical question No. 3:) Would there possibly be. anything 

in it for our-own big league magnates, to induce them to 
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‘LONG JOHN WOODRUFF’ | 


OLYMPICS 


“almost everyone else will be in 
‘the same boat.” 4 
Woodruff thinks the United 
States will win again because “we © 
have the best system in the world.” 


“The competition in our colleges 
is so keen that any bo making 
the Olympic team has to he good, ° 
he said. “If a boy can come out 
on top in our Olympic trials it's 
a good bet that he'll come out on 
top against the world.” 


Woodruff will have more than 
a passing interest in the game this 
year because there is another long- 
striding University of -Pittsburgh 
Negro running the 800 meters, 
Arnie Sowell. 

Sowell brings back fond memo- 
ries to the Army Colonel who was 
on top of the track world 20 years 
ago. | 


HUNGARY 


(Continued from Page 5) 


tionaries from taking advantage of 
'the Polish people's protests came 


! 
; 


‘with the peaceful settlement of the - 


Polish crisis under Gomulka’s lead- 
ership. Friendship with the Soviet 
Union was proclaimed on the basis 
of real equality and independence. 
In Hungary the maintenance of 
ithe Stalinist Erno Gero -as_ the 
‘Party's first secretary was a sign 
of delay and indecision whieh pro- 
duced the terrible violence tht . 
‘followed the first peaceful dem- 
onstrations. It was Gero, partner 
‘of Rakosi, who was responsible 
for the actions by, the Hungarian 
secret police in shootirig at stu- 
dents and workers on. Tuesday, 
Oct. 23. It was Gero who called 
Soviet troops into action against 
the demonstrators. The use of So- 
viet troops inflamed the situation, 
as the Polish Communists noted. 
The very next day Gero was ousted 
and Janos Kadar, became the 
Party's new ot eee 


IN THE UNITED NATIONS 
last Sunday Britain, France and 
the United States took the initiative 
in placing the Hungarian question 
on the Security Council. agenda. 
However, the hypocrisy “of the 
colonial powers could ‘not be ob- 
scured, While complaining about 
Soviet interference British troops 
were fighting against Cypriots and 
Kenya patriots seeking indepen- 
dence; the French were in the 
midst of a -colonial -war against 
Algeria; the U. S. prevented the 
UN from taking up the Algerian 
issue earlier this year and has 
supported the colonial wars. 

Furthermore, U. S_ milit es- 
tablishments are located in- bases 

rv continent of the globe. 

NEVERTHELESS the issue of 
Soviet intervention in Hun was | 
real and the end. of fighting in 
Budapest approached only with — 
fhe awd that Soviet would. 


the popular for the de thes 
‘u in Poland 
ond emaity came in dramatic 
fashion on Tuesday when the So- | 
to discuss the withdrawal - 
of all Soviet troops from Poland, 
statement said it had no troops in_, 
peoples. democracies,; 
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est in the Daily Worker's position 
on the events in Hungary we are 
reprinting its editorial of Tuesday, 
Oct. 30. It was entitled “Popular 
Upheaval in Hanpery.” 


THE NEW Hungarian gov- 
érmment and the Communist 
woh of Hungary are making 
‘heroie efforts to identify them- 
selves with the. vast popular up- 
heaval in that country. Yesterday 
on the Budapest radio, Premier 
Nagy declared: | 

“It is not true that what has 
happened is a counter-revolution. 
Jt is a democratic movement 
which has swept our whole na- 
tion in order to secure our inde- . 

nee, which is the onl 
asis of a socialist democracy. 

While Horthy-lovers will still 
dream about return of the 
hated Horthy ime, and Pro- 
ject X wil] work for the restora- 
tion of capitalism in Hungary, 
the facts indicate that this was 
not a counter-revolutio plot. 
The:fact that counter-revolution- 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Strauss’ figures shocked me. 
How could this have happened; 


several answers, off-hand, come to 
mind, I would think - education's 
march hit some road-blocks in the 
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Popu 


aries are trying to utilize: the 
situation cannot obscure that; this 
is, primarily, a people's upheaval 
arising from the failure of Hun- 

arian socialism to. base itself on 

e people. 

The government of Rakosi. 
and Geroe relied on force and 
repression instead of on the 
democratic aspirations of 


le. 
P To rsist in the theory th 
the calaval was merely a plot 
lanned from the outside Ri to 
all into profound error. 

Once more the trend in Po- 
land must be cited to show that 
when the Communists acted in 
,time to uproot the remnants .of 
Stalinist repression, they were 
able to win the mass support of 


CO RAN ih OO ON AOE OM a. ar 


pee | oe , _ «the Soviet actions in the Polish 

| | ) | , and Hungarian crises demon- 
aval in Hungary =: 

, ‘ ; For ourselves, it is necessary 


popular, pro-socialist upheaval 
into sentiment against ‘the Soviet 
Union as such. The issue is anti- 
Stalinism. It was the continua- 
tion of Stalin’s repressive meth- 
ods that was ‘anti-socialist and 
anti-Soviet. Socialist revolutions 
cannot be exported or imposed 
by force; they must be an _ ex- 
pression of majority will, — 
It would be tragic for the 
cause of socialism if the Amer- 
ican people were to identify 
Stalinist repression with the na- 
ture of socialism. The latter 
means more than public owner- 
ship of the means of production. 
It means the ending of the ex- 
mes anghs man by man. It can 
ome the economic founda- 
tion for a flourishing of democ- 


UN make pious pleas against for- 
eign intervention—British troops 
massacre the people of Cyprus 
and Kenya, Gronch troops mas- 
sacre Algerians seeking self- 
determination and’ American 
troops garrison bases on eyery 
continent of the globe while 
supporting the British and co- 
lonial wars. Soviet delegate 
Sobolev justly condemned such 
colonial repression but he flew 
in the face of facts when he de- 
scribed the Hungarian upsurge 
as the work of a pro-fascist 
underground. 
It was the 20th Congress of 
the Soviet Communist Party 
which registered the need for 


ending with Stalinism. And the 


the working people. The issue 
is not Soviet or anti-Soviet, al- 
though the State Department 
_ ‘would very much like to tum a 


lished such a book on Wall Street, 
telling about job chances in secu- 
rities.. Might one surmise that 


civilization? 

And, somewhere along the. line 
a man named Albert Einstein. told 
the young that he would rather 
be a plumber today than a scien- 
tist. What did he mean by that? I 


these are the values of a salesman|a true example of Democracy, de- 


Soviet Union itself is making 
_ changes in the direction of democ- 
ratization. However, this proc- 

ess -is too slow and hesitant, as 


racy such ag capitalism has never 
allowed. And the fact remains 
that while the British, French 


and our own representatives in 


non-exploiting collaboration of the}of Israel in their blacked-out homes 
two states, one big and powerful,|was whether their safety and in- 
the other small and weak, has been| dependence would be preserved 

through this crisis. A gdod deal 
mocracy of a higher quality than|depended on the efforts to get a 
we have unknown in past history,' cease-fire. A lot depends also on 
heretofore impossible because of!reinforced UN action to prevent 
the limitations of a capitalist so-|either side from raiding or invad- 
ciety. ing their neighbors. In the longer 
run much depended on whether 
Arab-Israeli negotiations could be 
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to draw the fullest lessons from 
the uncovering of the Stalin 
methods if we are to play an 
influential role in helpimg the 
American workers find the road 
to socialism. 

Socialism must open up the 
perspective of an end to any and 
all oppression. We stand for 
democratic socialism. We stand 
for an American path to social- 
ism which will be unlike any 
other because our circumstances 
are different and because we 
must learn from the tragic mis- 
takes of others. 

Socialism will triumph if it 
proves its superiority to capital- 
ism in every respect. It cannot 
triumph by repression or viola- 
tions of democracy. Socialism 
will triumph because the peo- 
ple’s voice will be heard and the 
many will rule, not the few. 


Wages, Votes 


(Continued from Page 2) 
nually. (Actually it should be set 
now at $2,500, to compare in to- 
day’s living costs with the $2,000 
figure set by a Congressional Com- 
mittee in 1949). Part of laundry 


brought about. Only cooperation 


| workers’ failure to gain is due to 


early Thirties for I recall figures|\wonder if Admiral Strauss ever. 
_ _ that said ninety-percent of men paced the deck pondering that. FLORIDA 
who kngw the test-tubes and among’ the big powers could 


“the Administration's resistance _to 


-mastered the mysteries of the 


Burisen burners, the; laws of New- 
ton and Einstein, walked the 
streets along with, factory work- 
men. | 

Go study science? Who, how, 
when many of that generation of 
our youth saw their fathers sham- 
ble off into Hoovervilles or to the 
relief offices or to the street-corners 
to sell polished apples. And you 
want me to study Priestley? 

THE NEXT DECADE saw the 
holocaust of World War II and 
eleven millions of our youngsters 
ma- 
chine-gun blindfolded, but scarce- 
ly reached Lomonosov or Darwin. 
After a spell of five years, when, 


Some Readers 


(Continued from Page 5) 


litical collaboration. It is that re- 
lationship which has heretofore ex- 
isted between Soviet Russia and 
Poland, in fact among all Eupo- 
| pean socialist countries, until Yugo- 
slavia took the path of non-co- 
Operation. ... : | 

Only a sound internal economic 


j 
’ 


policy correlated with a policy of|set aside for them a special 


co-operation among all socialist | 
states, through a common, general 
economic plan for the benefit of 
each, could insure that socialism 
would be as firmly established in 


property., Our. wusjversities : set ‘up Yugoslavia—and Peland—as it had 


Quonset hut villages to accommo- 
date the student veterans, came 
Korea. | ) | 

And we are now where we: are? 
These are some factors. But simi- 
lar, if not more onerous hardships 
struck the youth~of the socialist 


land. Yet they are surging ahead, they were, one may say, obligated 


of us. Why? 
IS IT BECAUSE the captains 


of our. society believed, until re-' 


cently, that the r had_ book- 


in Russia, and: at far less cost and! 
travail. 

But such a policy of socialist 
collaboration entailed a solemn re-| 
ey upon the leaders of| 
the new socialist states. Instead of 


'Wildwood thought so much of, ting the required number of locals. sncviersieanstt t_sanboly 


(Continued from Page 4) create the power and authority sas 
. «. make political promises sever! Which would bring Arabs and [s-| 20 adequate minimum wage raise, — 


POR pape He Yaelis around one table. jew its failure to advocate national 
cute . "s wsi06 , edi —J.C. | Fair Employment Practices legis- 
Jesse Woods’ constitutional right’ Hes 


to life, liberty and _ pursuit of g@* : a 
happiness; his right to due process, | STEEL ee 
was thus turned over by the. Pres-. - THE Sea eae 
ident to the ‘State of Florida and| (Continued from Page 4) tration has curtailed labor's hard- 

: earned gains in other ways. Its 


the hamlet of Wildweod. And 
hs 
Not taking a chance on the ad- or 


Woods and other Negroes + esis a lsteatinn’s ‘anuin Gaia tn Ties es| Permitted an unusually rapid rise 
in the spread between prices re- 


miles Protest Committee has rented a/!n 3 
| postoffice box, Box 221, McKees- ceived by farmers and focd prices 


port, Pa., to which all locals sub-| paid by city folk. Owing to one- 
os =e the Interna-| sided Republican tax legislation, 
tional offiee for a special conven-. prae ee ae mploved 
: ‘tion are asked to send copies. | rect taxes pa po 
Ing : | Worker with three dependents 
We are talking here about not THE COMMITTEE is appar-' have risen during Mr. Hagerty s 
about a political issue about jUS- ently seeking to beyond the 91, years by 56 percent, while 
i Tne. as sought to corporate taxes and those of 


'dues scope, and 
‘wealthy individuals have declined. 


& 
a 


munity, Pickettsville, four 
west of town. | 

The President said he “earnestly 
tried te keep it (civil rights) from 
becoming a partisan matter,” add- 


If the President intended that convince William Hart, union di- 
Jesse Woods be included under his! rector in Region 19, the Pittsbur 


going their own way, to failure, 


to take the right wav, however 
difficult, to achieve success. | 

Undoubtedly friction existed 
among the socialist partners, 
through the years, but friction is 


learning enough for their needs? 


franchise. You got the vote at 
twenty-one but you needed a for- 
tune to go to college. Our State 
did not make that possible, save 
in exceptional instances. 

Beyond this too is a code that is 
disastrous. The man who aspires 


t 
|United States and Isreal or be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Yugo- 
slavia, a relationship of a wholly | 
different and lesser quality. | 
I have no doubt that the social- 
ist collaboration between the Soviet 
Union and Poland placed severe 


ireversal was such a clear provoca-' 


dicate it in Miami. presidency in next February's ref- 
- erendum. There was some qués- 


SUEZ tion, however, whether Hart would 
run. | 

Hart was a backer = ge ag Aa, 

Page'5) . | last years contest. There are also, 
ee ee Poee ot > indications that the dues fight is' 
drawing the support of other dis- 
tricts, including their directors, in) 
addition to those who were im the: 
Molony fight. | 
_ The dues movement also has for| 
its target the raise in McDonald’s 
ipay by $10,000 to $50,000 a year. | 
, At the convention the resentment 


oes “was .so strong over the $10,000’ 
the merits of the dam preyect this, raise that McDonald intervened to 


' 


‘quiet the delegates with the asser-| 


tion that it precipitated the action j-. ior he really didn’t ask for! 


of the Egyptian government in na- 


tionalizing canal. 


ithe raise and anyway “it is only a’ 


“justice” umbrella he did not in-|area, to oppose MeDonald for the’ In dollars, the family-head worker's 


tax bite is higher by $147.16. per 
year, or two weeks’ wages taken 
out of his pocket by the Cadillac 
Gabinet. (See also our latest book- 
let The Burden of Taxes). 

All the gains cited apply: to em- 
ployed workers. However, through- 
out the remainder. of the Eisen- 
hower Administration, unemploy- 
ment has been higher than during 
the first half of 1953. Thus over 
a vear’s time, counting periods of 
employment and unemploynient, - 
the averge worker's gain has been 
considerably less than indicated by 
the weekly figures. : 

This points out to the most se- 
rious problem, the instability of 


a _|penny a year per man.” | 3 GM 
Then Dulles joined with the Bri-| The dues rebels say the conven-| Current earnings levels. Historic- 


tish and French in condemning the tion did not give the opponents a ally, modest gains in labor's livin 


much ey ign of the bargain. They were called upon to fulfill 
The ability to sell reaps more ma-| quota tasks in which they failed;| "1 #"¢ *Té , | } 
em a iinis ‘ines ie resulted in suf. 22tionalization. Dulles was, in fact,/fair shake. McDonald first called, standards have often occurred! in 


terial and social honors than the fa , 
ability to teach. How many have’ fering among the people which | the author of the Users Association 'for a voice vote, then a hand vote, boom times, only to be wiped cia 
wanted to sweat out the days and prompted complaints against the plan- aimed at seizing the canal. and finally a standing vete be-|in subsequent depressions. This d 

_ nights to become Thomas Alva Ed-| immature government. It is not yn.| Dut after starting these provoca-| fore he said, after just a look on) been an unusually long boom, an 
| tions Dulles refused to continue|the floor of 2,500 delegates, that| the ‘rise in living standards—inade- 


ison when he might be John Pier-}]j hi se ¢ aCe 
gh J sf likely that sharp conflicts devel with his colonial partners in fore- the majority was for the dues| quate as it has been—more definite 


pont Morgan? th 4D within thé government, not}: hascthotgteurs 
SO, THE VERY WEEK in’ oct Democracy a foreign dicta- ible seizure of the -canal. The raise. He refused to Keed demands than in earlier booms. Will the 


read Strauss, we learned from the tion but over the government’s| *©#50" for this was that Dulles) for. a roll-cal] : - postwar a be wiped - by a 
Back of the dues revolt is dis-|N€W Crisis! 


to become a cultured huckster has|burdens upon the Polish leaders: 


Wall Street Journal that Princeton 
_ and -Yale have transferred their 


Ivy League rivalry from the grid- 
iron to another field—“touting job 
portunities in insurance.” 


_ The Daily Princetonian’s 128- 
‘page pamphlet called Careers in 


: ‘is off the press. Some 
15,000 are going to various U. S- 
and Canadian colleges. The Elis, 
going Princeton one better, are 


preparing four. different volumes 


*s 


out, and those who favored an end 
to socialist collaboration have won 
out, for the present. 

They would make it appear that 
their victory. was a triumph for 
Democracy, but . . .. what trans- 
pired was a weakening of socialist 
economic collaboration. That is 
the heart of the weekend’s events, 


failures. The Pros and Cons had it, “@S far more worried about Amer- 


ican oil interests in the Middle satisfaction with the administration 


The boom is now entering a new 


East than about British-French in- 
terests in the Suez Canal Com- 
pany. 


SOVIET COOPERATION -with 
America at UN to get a cease-fire 


and prevent a violent eruption of|along -with compan esidents 
a Middle East war required no : gn Sg 
flip-flop for the Soviet government! point, the convention delegates 


on several grounds. - At the can- 
vention McDonald found: it neces- 


jsary to defend © himself against | 
* charges that he was growing “soft” 


in the fight on the employers. He 
defended his “partnerships” tours 


through the steel mills. At one 


as it did for ours. While backing howled down an -administration 
Egypt's right to sovereignty ever|proposal for the right of. McDon- 


is anybody's guess. But many fac- 
ab ‘while ; Pistorically have cul- 
minated in a crisis are piling up— 
overbuilding of capaeity, excessive 
credits, the squeezing out of small- 
er firms. Republican policy has 
been to stimulate the boom through 
favors to big business, without. pro- 
viding protection from its ultimate 
consequences to the general pub- 
lic. Kefauver's warnings of. another; 


high boa How long it will last 


= 
ow 


{ernment ’ Has’ also’ _ur ng 


its own territory the Soviet gov- ald to appoint the Canadian” re- 


one-man-rule” charge 


Pah, 
ag-| el 


ne ne casa tigen one f the, Mo: mre seezmlned Horeryge A 


UN to prevent any Middle 


4929 are to. the point. ¢ Shall swe « 


7, 
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14-Month Strike at Cadnidate’s Plant PRITT 2 New World’ Review 


+t 


Anniversary Issue 


| (Continued from Page 9) 
j Ol Po Points” (shamelessly abandoned at} This article by the famous Brit- 
4 . | Versailles when they had, so to/ish lawyer and former Labor M.P., 
. . a A | £ speak, “earnéd their keep’). .. _|D. N. Pritt, Q.C. (Queen's Coun- 


‘he second was to try to conceal! cil) is condensed from the Novem- 
from thé mass of the workers in the|ber issue of New World — 


a, e ® 
oe : capitalist countries the true essence] just out, This is a special enlarge 
: and scope of. what had-taken place|issue devoted to the 39th anni- 
3 sehr . in Russia by whole misrepresepta-|versary of the Russian Revolution 


—“Thi | : tion and suppression of news. .. {and the 23rd anniversary of Am- 

d SALEM, — ok ee is ~_ story of how the Douglas McKay company wreck- The thir ee was to start the|erican-Soviet relations, and has an 
vive tension comet striker Iran RRR OVT TAD writes in the vregon Labor Press. Chamberlain,| wars of intervention in the vain unusually rich selection of articles. 
a member of Lodge 1506, Intl Assn. of Machinists, givés what he calls “a picket's eye/hopé of achieving the military de-/ G. D. H. Cole, leading British 
view’ of the 14-month-old strike ~ LI - {struction of the infant socialist}Fabian Socialist, who has always 
at the Douglas McKay Chevrolet-, f= .43@ | 24 pany wouldn't give an inch. “Take|state—with a view, as Winston|been critical of many aspects o 
Cadillac agency here. He was a Poe -@ |it or leave it’ was the companys}Churchill put it, “to kill off the oldithe Soviet regime, evaluates 39 
heinhioe oF the negotiating com-| & =" jonly answer to us. Our union was|hen before she hatches too many|years of the USSR and its mean- 
mittee for 14 months before the, Fg | oe fa jsmall and weak. So we swallowed | chicks.” ing to the world socialist movement, 
strike began July 26, 1955, and ae 3 oe sy, 3 Our hopes and our pride—and offer- These three lines of licy be- especially in the light of the 20th 
has been on the picketline ever) Es ae “2 ied to settle for a simple renewal ‘ciaiie’ tines cine infin: ite Aisi: Congress of the Communist Party 
of the USSR. Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, 


since. In Chamberlain's own words: of the old union contract. age. hardship. loss of life. and de- 
“Did the Douglas McKay Com- ee ne ae tee development; yet all distinguished historian and Negro 


“I’ve been supporting my fam-| Fee ee 
ily (my wife and our four sons,| # eee =(Pany meet ts halfway? No. They together, they achieved, as against| leader, analyzes the Russian Revo- 
Frank, 10 years old; Michael, 8;| oe | eee =O(WVETE SO ag to destroy our union} the suécessful growth of the Soviet lution and the Colonial question. 

Richard, 4; and John, 1) on union) # 3 — ae that they it us with a new de-! tinion nothing but a little delay. Dr. Harry F. Ward, famous theo- 
strike benefits for all of those 14) F oo  ——simand: a ‘commission plan’ instead| tow far they postponed revolution|logian and teacher, discussed the 
months. Strike benefits have aver-| ce se ee he ke of hourly wages—so nobody would in other countries is a speculation| fundamental basis of Soviet Demo- 
aged $60 a week, We wouldn't) fe. | = 3 | (know how much he'd be paid) oy which I need not, indeed must|cracy. and its new perspectives. 
have been able to live on ‘this,) Req See from one week to the next. not enter here. Ralph Parker, writing direct fron} 
except for the fact that I also re-| Fag ae ae. * . Moscow, tells of the great changes , 
ceived a small disability pension ‘Gn, fF “THIC ACTION forced us out! THE LONG-TERM reactions—|that have taken place in the USSR 
ih 4 Soe dg reg =e army is Gee 4 jon strike ; . . July 26, 1955. We/jreactions which in one form or an-|™ a ap TERE em 
combat service in World War II. Deasins MoiKay, forsier Seere- didn’t want to strike. Some of our|other, have lasted from, say, 1921, DEP ys Os eee : : copy may 


“I went to work for Douglas tary of Interior in GOP Cadillac members had worked for Douglas|to the present day—are more com- be chisined’ Maal its’ ollice, 


McKay as a trim man in his. shop : McKay for nearly 30 years. We|plex and interesting still; they 
ental, wae ts remning for'.6. were forced to strike—after 14|concern home politics in the U.S,A.,|23 West 26th Street, New York 


in September of 1949, Naturally,’ senate. | ‘: 
J joined the machinists’ union. Our months of patient negotiations—| Britain, and other countries al- City. ee 
in order to try to save our union.|most as much as they concern their 


union has represented the shop 
employes at McKay's since June “The Douglas McKav claims that|relations with the Soviet Union. 
3 the European new democracies, 


21, 1948. . Rife | he had nothing to do with de-| They include the continuation A 
“Our union opened negotiations = stroying our union. He claimed|of the policy of wholesale misrep-|there is the additional circum- 
for a new contract with the Douglas ot that he had ‘sold’ his ownership|resentation and suppression of in-|*‘@"C° that, had it not»been for 
McKay company in March of a © of the Douglas McKay company|formation about the Soviet Union; the entry of the Soviet Army into 
1954. What were we asking for? ay ae to his sons-in-law. But later it was|the. State Department and the their territories, the forces of the 
We were only asking for wages A RE: : shown that McKay still owned a|British-Foreign Office do not easily Western Powers might have come 
which were already in effect in| majority of the stock while all of) change their (thick) skins. But they into the countries in question in 
order to buttress up in the crucial 


union auto dealers’ shops in Port- those events were going on. also include something much more 
Jand. “Yes, McKay was 3,000 miles) weapons which in the end damage post-war years the old reactionary 
ruling-classes. | 

* 


* ! ‘we, “Se | a bn "Bigg HF sie * the users more than they damage 

“WHAT DID the Douglas Mc- a ‘se Reece cove ysis nen ar we b > And|,. - HE. Position of China ts dif- 
Kay company do? Instead of nego- | aa months on the picketline by mak-|, d ri es these a eee And | ferent in many respects. It won 
hating in the American spirit of | : | ing just one phone call. He could which Ah at “ the Paap ots. at its way to its present socialist posi- 
give-and-take, the Douglas McKay ig have done it by saying just fivel.. ‘ ey are aimed, for there ? tion by long civil wars, followed— 
Company flatly refused our re- gt MM se words: “Deal fairly with the union. hd hae sth ‘a “ $i Margen [or rather accompanied—by shrewd 
quests and demanded that we give A Douglas McKay never said those 5 Sl se cabo economic policy and a high stand- 
up our union ne our seniority Wayne Morse, who switched |words. The targets are: firstly the Soviet! ard of conduct of the revolutionary 
rights, our established . overtime) 54, GOP affiliation, now run- “Instead, he stated that the lead- Union; secondly the working-class | forces towards the mass-.of civili- 
rules, our 40-hour work guarantee, ning for third Senate term as a |ers of our union are ‘goons.’ I re- and trade union movement in the ans; its course has thus been very 
three paid holidays, laundry for} pemocrat with labor and Kiberal (sent this. I want you to know that U.S.A,, Great Britain ahd else-| different both from that of the 
our coveralls and other standard support. the leaders of our union are decent, where; and third] the posenne USSR and those of the new democ- 
benefits which had been an ac- ; honorable and law-abiding men, movement genera ly in those coun-|racies. But every Chinese leader 
ponte part of our union contract; “I was a rank-and-file member|elected by the democratic vote of} s- The Weapons are the whole-| will state unhesitatingly that his 
res long time. of our union’s negotiating commit-|their fellow members. | sale use of the “Communist bogey” | country has derived and is deriving 

“All in all, the McGay demands/tee. I can testify that we tried; “I say Douglas McKay is per- ke ngage the witch-hunt at) the greatest help from the examples 
were equal to a cut in pay of about|desperately to reach a peaceful|sonally responsible for what ha ome, the economic boycott) of the Soviet Union, not merely in 
25 cents an hour, But the thing|setttlement with the Douglas Mc-|pened to our small union in the abroad, the agitation for a world) general but in dealing with in- 
we resented most was the MeKay aining|shop that bore his name. And I'll)® usade to “destroy Communism"|numerable specific problems, and 
demand that we gvevup the ainion ir 14\tell you another thing. I'm going! Dy force. ... | also from the technical aid and ad- 
shop. We believed this a defiberate to vote for Wayne Morse on Nov.| And the score? The score is aj vice now being given in many ma- 
disastrous negative for those who) terial problems. | 


6. My wife is going to vote for Sen. 
un Morse, too.” : carry on the anti-Communist cam-| 
A | : | | paign. It has searcely any effect on} THE third head of study is in 
; | Revolution without reservation. {conquer the devastating diseases|what is apparently the main target,|/the effects of the revolution, or 
; : We should withhold criticism of} you inherited from capitalism in/the socialist states; it has disastrous|tather of the existence today of 
those who have left us. I was sorry Russia and combat the present] effect on the pace and prosperity—|the great socialist state, on 4 
(Continued from Page 8) to read a speech of Victor Bergers}mad methods of alien capitalistc|}and the trade—of the world, ‘ world in general, and not speciti- 
selves, and they won an immorality the other ay attacking the Com-] governments who seek to destroy dividing much of the world into/|cally on friendly or unfriendly 
af aratitade and clory. . — I ag ey ng = va >a emancipated people of|}twe hostile groups; and it impov-| countries. ne is ae that the mere 
. | rades in a ese parties. ave, Soviet Russia. erishes the whole world by the}existence today of the Soviet’Union 
Not a Russian righ regard for them. They are as Have faith, comrades, your. tri-| armaments race which is an integral has a profound effect on. the inter- 
Bolshevik in America onest as we are. cr - poabel - ran wae —— part—or at any rate an inevitable or oe . all ne 
i a ants wi me liberated and together| result—of the whole policy. . ne need only thing for a mo- 
ee ee eee hall form brotherhood of the| "And finaly, t has « most de. |mept what would, be the att 
/ 0s : world. tructi fect freed fj a conduct of the. governments 
Se ites Pas - gcse (Written in the Federal Peni- (From “The Heritage of Gene | thought peg cuinuahiie nario of any of the Western Powers in 
Shean Soy 9h, 1080. esiotan: igre gy: Sua eg pear hg sg with an on larly but not solely in the U.S.A.. an ace pity ‘or — 5 the 
; nati n the Socialist New York Gall, exander Tach-| where that freedom has been f WOES BOL MISTS, 80 0 CE- 
‘a prleident Parc. a Nov. 7, 1920.) bent International Pub- 7 0 destroyed pa MoCarthyiem — = — ae oe wr seged 
om ae ot . Greetin comrades, in our Nee (which has not died with the repu-}9¢8® “at they are bac y its 
. . « Before serving time I made rene 85, , % . ot: ae : 
: lebration of the third a tation of the Senator who gave it|°W® Prestige and power and that 
a series of addresses supporting the wie spb . gave “lof a number of allies, Thi int 
late! Rachlin” sehtch’ con anniversary of the Russian Revolu- Th A e its name), es. This poin 
sider the preatest single achieve lve of isos crews thnik| © ANG FAQEHG |, TURN now fo consider the see lto ack how Brain and Franc 
ment in all history. I said at that SN ait’ ° | nd He which the Revolution } : 
ee ei a Rckchevile I still ed with joy at news of the. great (Continued from Page 7) has had effects in countries outside yosi pave Heaney to Egypt over 
: victory of the Russian people. The i , ” helthe Soviet Uni h f. Balen, ee ee oe fe 
am a Bolshevik, but I am not a|,. 1 ot th ) ¢\had his job. “Squeeze play,” he|{he Soviet Union~that of theline Soviet Union 
rae iesiage ene tia Seo pce Aippagatiag tr | Of t ° worker 4 cause in} .aid | “friendly countries, China and the et ak the Sitar: of the 40th 
There is some difficulty about ary hea Sr br ease gr ke “FORTY-PLUS Club News,” a Now Democracies in Europe. and subsequent years? There is no 
that unfortunate. phrase about’ the|. _, 2°08 6 world and i mimeographed weekly distributed| What exactly are the effects? How] need to prophesy or s eculate; it 
; influence for good has circled the far has the S U bee agin P : 
dictatorship of the proletariat. savth: wid ‘eolit Hs hé ectirsé off? members of the non-profit -or-|/4% as the soviet Union been re-|i; enough to record that the social- 
A dictatorship does not imply|,)."¢ and will direct the course Of) ganization, publishes under the|SPonsible for the creation and the/ist countries are all advancing. the. 
what we mean. It is a misnomer.|* Cc oe ak st aad heading “The Bell Rang For,”|Subsequent activities of these coun-| capitalist world receding. If I ma 
Dictatorship is autocracy. There is| the rahe hated thfol wee pe names of members goin to new|tties? 7 quote two other American journa 
no autocracy in the rule of hej op odes has enis SENS ho, re jobs. The issue of Oct. 8 carried) One thing, of course, {s clear;|ists—Joseph Stewart Alsop, in the 
© {five such names. the Soviet Union, by the example|New York Herald Tribune, ra 


now reached; and in the case of 


—s 


masses. During the transition pe-|¢. 
riod the revolution must protect a oi rina a aage of! Mitchell was asked about a pro-fof its own achievements, has stimu-}30, 1956: “In essence, the dan 
itself, o eae pi rani: a 4 on posed measure to make discrim-|lated and encouraged the other|—they think of it as a danger, but 
It is an unfortunate term and wll tonidlcas ths Pores ¥ twill ination in employment because of|countries to choose and to followfwe need not do so—“lies in the 
: P the geniuses the age illegal, on which hea were|the paths have chosen (which,/rapid and progressive shift of the 


leads to misrepresentation. I am 
. I am opposed to ! slated to be held this fall. Such|be it noticed, are different from|world balance of power .oae | 
It is not- . 


sorry it is u 
dictatorship in every form. We are anti-age discrimination bills have ath of the Soviet Republics} America and all the West. 


~ the S| 

for freedom and equal rights. PRK —** been successful in four states, .“A/in 1917, although the goal is the/the military balance only that is 

: . Ay * jlaw. won't help,” he said... . 4same), Te os soy (shifting pie the politica] balance 

1} Ag-for Adlai Stevenson's .recént} |. Without »that- example, ‘all the ihe, Orin sep. in Subs mie inate 
a ice tal dy RO ec lees mente eae, Gon, toa Seal gn of 

revo . ” \ ? for aged, he said, “That's; would have had a longer journey} vite ion. of Europe and As: . 

‘I heartily support the Russian 2 ‘the old Townsend on™ noe lt the stage which they have byiAffica” 


a 
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Classic Gorky Film — 


Showing Here 
- CHICAGO—A film classic which 


captured many prizes, Maxim : : . a" | 
Conky’, “Mother,” is currently CHICAGO.—Labor and liberal : : up of liberal congressmen) newspapers which are now sup- 
playing at the Cinema Annex The-| "UPS in Ilinois agree that if there} Although there is no exact way;who have fought for civil rights| porting Eisenhower have asked 
atre. 3210 W. Madison St. is any clear-cut choice’ to make|to compare Stengel's voting reco and who tried to get the Demo-|their readers to vote for Stengel 
| Gorky’s story is set against the|in this election, it is in the contest! in the ois House of Represen-|cratie national convention: to take! for U. S. Senator. Among these ere 
background of the 1905 revolution|for U. S. Senator. tatives and Dirksen’s performanceja stronger position on this issue.|the Chicago Sun-Times, the Deca- 

They point out that there could|in the U. S. Senate, the ‘difference| Stengel has an unwavering record! tur Herald, the East St. Louis 


in Russia. An added feature is the n sy ea” 
documentary on the recent youth{hardly be any greater contrast than} 10 outlook is very clear. in the Iliniois General Assembly of| Journal. 
ry supporting rs “The ne are convinced 


festival in Warsaw, called poe between Democrat Richard Sten- : 
Over the Vistula.” , gel and Republican Sen. Everett that Illinois has had more than it 

. STENGEL has won widespread; wants of Everett Dirksen,” an edi- 
support in Illinois, even though he ; 


& & e nois torial in the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
nol 5 } ' at started campaigning last spring as} patch declared this week. “It is be- 
@e 
ols Uncertain woes: 
| ! reactionaries in 1954. The AFL- 


a man little known outside of his|cause they recognize in Richard 
Rock Island district. Stengel, a lawmaker of outstand- 
But even some of the Illinois’ ing ability, integrity and courage.” 
CHICAGO, — Illinois may not/some Negro votes and many others}CIO reported that he voted 
not shift too far politically this|may “stay at home,” the great mass | “wrong” on every important issue 
year, if the polls, samplings, andjof Negro voters will go Democra-)in the last six years « 


LLPE Plans to Continue 
e® @ / z i d 
spot-checks are to be given anyjtic in the final tally. By contrast, Stengel has keyed Acti vity Car 7 Oun | 
value. ; The sharpest e&pression of this| his campaign to labor issues, com- 


4 . (Continued from Page 16) — 

Even a sizable reduction in the)mood is on Chicago’s South Side|ing out strongly against the Taft- cena tn the AFL-CIO a 
Eisenhower vote” could still keep|where labor and the National As-|Hartley Act and state “right-to- mittee on Political Raacation 
this state in the GOP column, both/sociation for the Advancement of| work” laws. 


thod of financi hich will | 
in regard to its electoral votes and |Colored People“ are not helping * i ee 


i allow state, d district 
the election of a state administra-/Rep. William L. Dawson. | _DIRKSEN’S record on taxes is painical ction “acaumiiaer te 
tion. ' Correcting a false quote in the| highlighted by his sponsorship of operate on a permanent, year- 


. .,,|Chicago Tribune, Chicago NAACP)the “Millionaire Amendment,” a d 
In 1952, Eisenhower's plurality veeatdent Wiloassiey “Aisa ‘da.lecheme.to Meait thi’ Sederel income round basis. é 


here was 443,000. He ran 215,000) ss 
votes ahead of the state ticket,|Clared this week: “I am not. sup-jtax and, substitute a national sales} -,] pK Jeaders here said they 
That indicates to political observ-/POTting Mr. Dawsons opponent, | tax. F He has pg Maio °P-| were motivated by their experi- 
ers here that even if Ike’s plurality|/2U* this does not mean i am sat- iia tax relief for low-income} ences in this and previous cam- 
drops to 228,000 this time, he may ished with Mr. Dawson's position|!amilies. ..| paigns. They pointed out that la- 
still save the state ticket. on civil rights. _ Emphasizing tax relief where ‘it) por’s effectiveness is reduced be- 
ie IN the Rock Island area, a poll)is most needed, Stengel has hit) Cayce of its “part-time” political 
HOWEVER, polls indicate that|taken by Labor's Daily showed) hard in his campaign against Dirk-| activity. 

the balance may be so close that roan response a Adlai E. 7. ac ~ to Bi ae the Pew To overcome these problems, 
tevensons proposal to ban H- ig corporanions an the monthly LLPE meeting last 


the Republicans could lose the m 
bomb tests. While half of those| wealthy. Thursday night approved a seies 


governorship and retain the U.S. : : ; 
Senate seat. Underscoring this pos-|@"°" ied said they were in favor of ane 2: A ge tr ge ong one of executive board proposals | 
aimed at work in the period after | 


aprvagfre 1 jending the tests, the other half 
pany. © te tart that Cov, Ovi took this kind of view: “T don’t} bill, Dirksen has battled as hard the elections 


E were of the "Hodge scanaisl’ like the idea of testing, but I think ne st improving welfare o oo * Murray said that COPE could 
.Labor’s vote is expected to reg-| "© should go ahead with it.” needy as-he has fought to FOR one thing, a plannin t function effectively through 
Observers see only slight pos- big utility real estate and oil} A . g: P ‘ g oe uncuon ectively rougih 

: ’ committee. will meet to discuss | the “old-fashioned” method of hap} 


ister ‘much more neavity in the shilities for any big change in the} lobbies. 
Democratic column -this time.) _STENGEL, on the other hand, ae eres S the monthly hazard voluntary contributions te 
sustain the state and local activity. - 


; Mid-|makeup of the Illinois delegation). 
ue ihe + a bee mg > Fae rin Congress this year. Rep. Bar-'s the ‘sgniner ofa vwpaiat: pre- y, each congressional dis- 
litical “revolt,” Mlinois farmers ttt O'Hara in. Chicago's 2d Dis-| Sram 4o help or aged with higher trict chairman was asked to bring} “If we are to have an efficient 
vill go less heavily Republican | Tict is considered to the nt ee » housing, health insur- in an exhaustive report on all of and functioning organization,” 
this year, enone to surveys. — Democratic incum- te te a acon Pera Murray declared, “there has to be 
: ; ay “LABOR’S contrasts Dirksen’s we. ae (Some Other systematic way of fi- 
THE age whee om ‘ew . 1 oy ee ee ee — oo ‘irecord as an “Old Guard isolation- — ‘aoe tae ty h aommgeos6g “we neidiog.” y 4 
uestion. mp gs of opinion|cra f hie oa pe : Big ist” with Stengel’s policy of inter-|° a ee an “ages a8 ey ioe SORE ana 
ca Rear ap k t vores, = vwhere Roman C. Pucinski is oiv./Mational amity through the United ogee ee ae eer. ee rt‘ tsa agree aie 
nm of s¢ ing gsi — w “ — — an Biv"! Nations. in the campaign. | ity would also “een oe e fi 
protest * ge Bs voreig 3 in ‘ epu “oni a ang” “ The contrast is striking between| As a result, there will be com-; labor . bg “* - — 
rea ger log vow pee " : District (So h t Hliaibis) oh ‘the two. candidates on the civil piled what LLPE 11th Congres.) early age : f eres en 
fact that a--strong mee ng | ee Albert mote > Wha it ghts issue. Dirksen, posing as “th e| sional District leader John ‘Peth + ae sia vs 4 can es are 
the Democrats is indicated. O Hy ge Fe oa z Ped i “\friend of the Negro people,” has called an: encyclopedia of infor-|tirst Deimg seiected. 
servers point out, however, that! enging ep. Wares W. VUr-! Jevertheless supported the Senate|mation to be used in future cam-| When the merger of LLPE and 


although the GOP may pick psell. rule which permits civil rights leg-|Paigns.” |CIO-PAC takes place here, there 


| islation to be filibustered to death. * will be full agreement on these 
HERE'S HOW BILE b ALLOT Stengel associates himself with} HE pointed to some of the fol- proposed steps toward strengthen- 


lowing useful methods which have| ing political action. Coek County 

been used by labor in this cam-|/CIO secretary Ellsworth Smith 
paign: house trailers in the third! said this week that he was heartily 
district where commuters waiting) in favor of the LLPE proposals. , 
for trains have coffee and “meet '|“We already have year-round CIO- 

(Continued from Page 16) ee “og reduced or legen 
calete Wekeration 1 |S y, it is suggeste .? 

oe a rales roe taxes on real estate owners would 

‘eink aia gd aiaie cae fens ibe reduced. Thirdly, there is a 

3 . italk of a new law eliminating 

pee. They have been trying 

of 


4 


* 

“LABOR,” the newspaper of the 
railroad unions, this week com- 
pared the two candidate on four 
issues: labor measures, taxes, gen- 
eral welfare and peace. _ | 
_ Dirksen voted for the Taft- 
‘Hartley, supported a strikebreak- 
ing injunction against the stel- 
workers in 1952, sought to pack 


—- ee A argent ep anne 


9th district through the coopera- 
tion of the sign painters and car- 
penters unions; 

“We are not going to let such | 
experiences go to waste,” declared. 
LLPE county chairman Thomas 
E. Murray. 

Murray announced that the next 
‘meeting of the Chicago Federation | 
of Labor on Nov. 6, will be pre- 
sented with a resolution calling for 
a change in the operations of AFL- 
CIO COPE. The proposal is that 
per capita payments to the states 
and districts to sustain activity on 


“a year-round basis. 
: * 


SUCH a recommertation was 
adopted by the Illinois State Fed- 
eration of Labor at the recent con-. 
vention in Springfield. 


; 


——, 


the congressional district candi-| PAC organizations in five districts | 

date; printed shopping bags dis-|in Chicago,” he said, “and their 

tributed in the 9th district andjelection work has been improved 

hand cream passed out.in the 11th|by the fact that they do legislative 
district; billboards put up’in the} work in the interim period.” 
E seed to ‘end the possibility sales tax on —_ | 
inois ever enacting a grad- SOME bi : 

: | g business groups in 
uated’ income an law. the state argue that if these three 
tax cuts are carried out, particular- 


inority Parties Play 
THE Blue Ballot is favored ly the last one, this would neces-| ete | 
by the PTA, the League ‘Df sitate other forms of taxation. This : | : _ @ ; 
is why -such organizations as the ; J 
Illinois -Manufacturers Associa- PS r i e 9 e er e 
tion, the Taxpayers Federation | } 


Women Voters, the City Club 
and a large number of civic dr- 
ganizations. | ~-fand the Illinois State Chamber of} ¢ meee : « 
| 1: . HICAGO—While minority po-;didates, nor does it have its own}the CP election leaflet, “we have a 
These groups see the possibil- Commerce are opposed to the) jitica) parties are participating in| candidates. With our country still/Senator, Everett M. Dirksen, who 
ity of some long-needed tax re- |Blue Ballot. i Ithe 1956 election campaign in Ilk-|suffering from McCarthyite hys-jis a good example of the hate-labor, 
forms. Actually, the Blue Ballot en attitude of a large sec 0M nois, such parties still face repres-| teria, with the ballot in many states |soak-the-poor, help-the-rich attitude 
does not make any specific pro- of bor, including the state CIO, ' sion in this state. denied to minority partics, with|of the Republican Party. 7 
ein silielh Kinin: tants - ox. wal this: if we, " weet a The only minority party on the|free speech still restricted, there is} “And the Hodge scandal~ has 
" cept that it forbids a graduated amendment, let's adopt one allot in Illinois this year will belittle opportunity this year for an given us a peek into the inner work- 


eaaeras ings of the GOP and how bankers 


which lays a new solid foundation the Socialist Labor Party, with ateffective expression of 


income tax). However, certain 

new tax laws have been “prom- 
ised” if the Blue Ballot 5 
The ge has been that the 


yersonal property tax, which large- 


> 


for an equitable tax structure 
through a graduated income tax, 
instead of a patchwork of ques- 
tionable “reforms.” 
cane is ohe nog _ the = 
is i e Blue Ballot, 
even ugh this brings labor into 
a clash with liberal groups with 


|which labor is cooperating in this 
election cam ) 


mpaign. 

The state CIO has also pointed 
but under the Blue Ballot propos- 
al of a uniform real estate tax, “a 


jsubstantial part of the burden of 


freal estate taxes now borne by in- 
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full national and state ticket. How- 
ever, the SLP has never been de-| 
‘nied the ballot here and has re- 
peatedly received less: than 10,000 
votes. 

Aside from the SLP, the only 
other minority party which has; 
been allowed on the ballot: in TIli- 
nois in the last 20 years is the Pro- 
hibition Party. In addition. to 
stringent requirements for minority 
‘parties, Illinois law bans the Com-. 
‘munist Party from the ballot by 
name. 53 y 


IN an election 


| | a 
of} presidency. . 
_ y * > 2 ¢ r= 
- Ee ere 4 weer ea, Ate mie 
; % ox * 


VIews. 


“However, we do support the|and industrialists pay for and dom- 
efforts of labor its alies to organize|inate this party and its officials. 


its independent strength and to get 
| Out the vote in behalf of a people's 


program. 

The Communists posed the main 
issues in the campaign and pointed | 
out that the Republican administra-| 
tion in Washington today is dom-} 
inated by Big Business, has a for-| 
eign policy which has tedly | 
ik hie centr to the brink of war, | 


and has a vice-presidential candi- 
date who would further —— 
this nation if he succeeds to th 


f 
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Now Showing—Last 5 Days 
} Maxim Gorky’s 


“MOTHER” 
Also: “Songs Over the Vistula” 
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~ Unions to 


CHICAGO. — Chicago lskor 
will join in a giant welcome for 
its endorsed candidates on Sat- 


_urday evening, Nov. 3, when 


Adlai. E. Stevenson and Estes 
Kefauver arrive here for a: giant 


pre-election rally at the Chicago 


_ keeps t 


Stadium. 

Beginning at 5:30 p.m., the 
program for the evening will be 
climaxed by a torchlight parade 


along Madison Street, and final- 
ly major speeches by the Dem- 
ocratic candidates, which will 
be carried by TV and radio net- 
works, » 


“We're going all-out for Nov- 
3 rally,” county CIO secretary 
Ellsworth Smith told The Work- 
er. “We will have eight or nine 


floats in the parade and each 
international union is mobiliz- 


~ LLPE Plans 
On Follow-Up 


CHICAGO. Winding up its 
biggest election campaign, the 
labor movement here is reaching 
for something bigger—a __full- 
scale, year-round , electoral and 
le wislative organizaion. 

From Cook County's League 
for Political Education this week 
came the initiative for a new 
type of speed-up. LLPE took 
these steps: 

1. Formed a committee which 


will meet immediately after No- 


vember 6 to work out plans for a 
continuation of activity itno the 
post-election period. 

2. Pressed for a proposed 


(Continued on Page 15) 


ally 


ing its people as torch bearers. 
Similarly, the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor is making elab- 


orate preparations, directed by 
CFL president William A, Lee. 


LABOR’S League for Politi- 
cal Education is planning a large # 
float in the parade. LLPE coun- 
ty chairman Thomas E. Murray 
described it as chained figure of 
Labor, with the chains being 
smashed through participation 
in political action. The chains in 
this case symbolize the Taft- 
Hartley Act and other anti-labor 
laws, Murray said. 

In -addition, the unionists in 
the parade will carry large ban- 
ners, emphasizing the issues in 
the campaign with which labor 
is most concerned. The county. 
LLPE also plans on having a 
marching band, 

The unique program includes 
a series of 40 stages set up along 


—— or 


The Labor Press and H-Bomb 


. DETROIT. —The labor press 
here is going all out on the H- 
bomb. 

The United Auto Worker which 
has a circulation of 1% million 
calls for the stopping of tests. The 
Michigan CIO. News carried a 
double page spread on the bomb, 
effects of radiation and the cam- 
paig against the bomb. 

The Flint Weekly Review makes 
it a main issue in the Buick Local 
Headlight page. 

The Dodge Local No. 3 news- 
paper carries an article by one of 


its shop columnists who warns 
what the bomb will do to -civili- 
zation. 

The Western Michigan c1o * 
News asks: “Who’s Afraid of H- 
bomb Tests?” and then in a bug 
line replies, “Note, We Are.” 

The Democrats ought to take 
the issue a step further like the 
UAW proposes that the first and 
most important step in imsuring 
world peace is disarmament and 
the first step to disarmament is to 
stop exploding H-bombs by all na- 
tions now engaging in such tests, 


"the line of march on Madison 
Street, from Michigan to the 


Stadium, Beginning at 5:30 
p.m., there will be entertain- 
ment from each of these stages, 

The torchlight parade with 


the floats, bands and colorful 
marchers will follow behind the 
Stevenson - Kefauver . entourage, 
beginning at 6:30 p.m. The pro- 
gram in the Stadium is to begin 
at 8:15 p.m. 


LABOR HEADQUARTERS CALL 
FOR ELECTION VOLUNTEERS 


An urgent plea for volunteer help in these last days of the 
campaign was" issued by the CIO Political Action Committee-and 
Labor’s League for. Political Education. Here are the headquarters 


in each congressional district: 
Dist, CIO-PAC 
) 707 E. 47th 
1504 E, 63rd 
8617 S.. Ashland 


-. 6180 S. Pulaski 
8659 W. Douglas 
1660 -W:. Ogden 
1632° N.. Milwaukee » 
$123 N. Ashland , 


ae 


1007 W. Madison, Oak Pk. 


3373 Milwaukee 
1509 W.. Morse 


44904 Page, Harvey 


LLPE 
58 -E.- Roosevelt Rd. 
1504 E. 63rd 
6714 S. Halsted 
5017 W. 95th 
Call FR °2-8663 
Call FR 2-8663 
Call FR 2-8663 
Call-FR 2-8663 
301 W. Armitage 
407 S. Harlem, Forest Pk 
3373 Milwaukee 


1509 W,. Morse 
moe 


Blue Ballot Hits 


CHICAGO. — Illinois citizens, 
voting Nov. 6 on the tax issue, 


Precinct Work Has Rich Rewards 


By M. E. 
CHICAGO. 

“What are. you getting out of 
this?” The question came from 
one of my neighbors who has 
seen my wife and I diligently 
working the precinct these_ last 
weeks, 

I enjoyed answering _ that 
question. In the process, I began 
to realize that we were achiev- 
ing a new level of citizenship in 
our community, a reputation 
for public service in the best 
sense. | 

In these closing days of the 
campaign, the tempo of work 
is picking up. But you — 
counting the stairs you clim 
and you find ssa dhs ye 
votes you've won. 

* 

WHEN I.GCET tired, I pick 

myself out a big building on the 
block and start from the top 
down. “Mrs. Kvorka? Good 


come a Democratie ward-heeler.” 


I set him straight. I just list- 
ed for him factually the differ- 
ences between what the Demo- 
cratic precinct captain and 1 
are doing. . 


For one _ thing, the party 
machine mah is mainly promot- 
ing the patronage-handlers on. 
the ticket. That means the state 
and county officials, the commis- 
sioners, the  sanita district 
trustees, the court clerks, etc. 

Our primary interest is in the 
legislative candidates, both for 
Congress and the General As- 
sembly, and their record of re- 
sponse to the people on issues. 


* 


THE DEMOCRATIC captain, 
a City Hall payroller, is interest- 
ed in one thing: carrying the 
precinct so that he. can. keep a 


evening, I'm a neighbor of yours | 


and I’m working with a group 
of labor and independent voters 
in behalf of our Congressman.” 
One-of the best things I can 
say about our Congressman is 
that he responds. Write him a 
letter-and you'll get-an answer 
and pe if he can give it. He 
e people back home 
posted on what. he’s doing in 
Washington and they appreciate 
it. 
Ppt ow issues oe hs rights 
a ing social security, 
the record of our Congressman 
tells its own story. I show voters 
the AFL-CIO voting record. 
“Just follow this line,” I point 
out, “and you'll see how our 
voted in your 
tsver on every issue.” Then I 


_ leave them the peat ange folder. 


jaar) 


teat 


I RAN INTO an old-time 


friend of mine who said to me ‘ 


with a smirk: “I hear you've be- 


"This is another in a series a 
articles by an independent-labor 


election campaign worker, 


, 3 


grip’on his political job. 

We are interested in votes 
too. But we're tying to give some 
meaning to this election in terms 
of what the people have at stake. 
And in the process, we make 
the acquaintance of people who 
have a deeper understanding of 
what it’s all about. 

Our precinct captain — talks 
favors—fixing traffic tickets, get- 
ting someone an election clerk's 
jobs, providing a new garbage 
can. And that kind of talk is not 
without effect. 

* 

BUT OUR approach to voters 
is on issues. And the precinct 
captain paid us. this little tribute 


when he met my wife on the 
street last week. 
you got the Morgensterns regist- 
2d?” he asked with envious re- 
spect, “I havent been able to 
get them out in years.’ 

Our secret weapon was this: 
our Congressman’s record of 
fighting against the McCarran- 
Wakter Act. 


More than that, were trying 


to build solid in our area, build- 
ing a year-round, permanent and. 


independent political apparatus. 
* 


“WE'RE NOT with either 
party, ” we are able to tell our 
neig bors, and that clicks. Many 

them remember that we were 
active several years ago in a 
petition campaign and a delega- 
tion to the Mayor when the 
garbage collection in our com- 


munity broke down. We got a. 


foul reception at the City Hall, 
but. we did get the garbage 
pickups improved. 


Now, some people on our 
block are“putting two and two 
together and figure we're for 
them. And were beginning .to 


get some help at last in canvas- — 


sing the precinct for the labor- 
orsed candidates. 


One fellow who belongs to 
the Railway Clerks has agreed 
to join us ringing doorbells. He 
has mornings free. So I gave 
him a list of my call-backs, peo- 
ple who werent at home in the 
evening. 


And one retired school teacher’ 


has volunteered to -help watch 
the ‘count on Election Day. 

This precinct work has slight- 
n disrupted our family life for 
the time being. But we've really 
sai into the spirit of this thing. 

ven our little daughter, who is 
a Brownie, is hanging notices 
on door handles saying: “Don't 
forget to vote November 6!" 


je Action on 7 Draft HBomb Test Ban Issues 


ie men "Seryee 


re tazcahl: Sade tomameitnion- a sca ‘candidate: Adlai 


ters to the candidatas—to edi- 

tors, to friends and to organiza- 

tions on these issues in the clos- 
ing days of the pes gr on 

t was. pointed out “fear 

and tension might be reduced” 


“Gf the “draft: ds pi tlbreet ey This «: move toward disarmament, with: , > 


hid! lis seed ad's ceils te 
portant step toward world dis- 
‘armament, | 
The ban on H-bomb tests was 
favored by the Friends as a 


port for such a proposal. 


Said the organization: 


tentists have raised the real 
sibility that there Ps both 


and short range. te Sn 


long 


isS€ép,. proposed : by :-Democratic | -both:. the: . Soviet)! Union }iahd): > ‘tion alg hom mm . 


-E: Stevenson, ‘Great. ‘Brifain» indicating «sup»! thenfselves. 


“How come: 


Low Income Gitta 


are finding nothing but con- 
fusion in the Blue Ballot. 
hose who want to change 
the lopsided tax structure in Il- 
linois which puts the main tax 


burden _on working people see 


little chance for relief in the 
proposed amendment. 

On the contrary, the Blue 
Ballot would hamper the shjft- 
ing of the tax burden to those 
most able to pay. It would rule 
out a graduated income tax for 
Illinois, the type of tax. which 
in many states provides the main 
source’ of ‘revenue, paid most 
heavily by those individuals and 
corporations with the highest in- 
comes. 

* | 
IT IS this “gimmick,” inserted 
in the Blue Ballot amendment, 
which may lead to the defeat of 
the measure, including certain 
tax reform features. which are 
contained in it. 

The Blue Ballot was defeated 
in 1952. In order to pass this 
time, it must get approval eith- 
et from a majority of all Illinois 
voters who were in this election 
or from two-thirds of those who 
mark the separate Blue Ballot. 

The lineup of organizations 
for and against this tax proposi- 
tion gives some idea of how con- 
fused it is. On the one hand, it 
is supported by such organiza- 
tions as the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce and Industry, 

(Continued on Page 15) 


Dist. 


to our 
. ; 


THESE HAVE 
LABOR’S 0.K. 


Despite some differences on 


other candidates, alf of the la- 


bor and Jiberal groups in Chi- 
cago have given their endorse- 
ment to the following: 
For U. S, Senator 
- RICHARD STENGEL 


For Congress: 


2. BARRATT O'HARA 
3. JAMES“ C. MURRAY 
4. MICHAEL HINKO 


5. JOHN C, SERINE! : 


“Res 2s 
_ cent statements by atomic sci- 
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- Reentered ms second class matter Oct. 22, 1947. at the pos. 
office at New York, N. ¥., under the act of March 3, 1879 
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WHEN Judy Holliday and Paul Douglas 
got into that Solid Gold Cadillac it was, the 
reviewers agreed, “24 karat entertainment— 
grand fun—one hilarious situation after another 
—solid entertainment.” 


But when the lady is Miss America and 
the escorts are Ike and Tricky Dick it isnt 
funny. As the ads for Judys movie said “any- 
thing can happen to a girl... .” 


They can take her for long ride without 
moonlight and roses. . It ll be wild, all right, 
but not fun. Instead of going her way up Peace 
and Prosperity Road it can crack up in Dead 
End alley. | | 


yi 


IKE doesnt care to drive, as she knows 
from the past four years, and Dickie is itching - 
for the wheel. She knows he’s a hot-rod who 
cant, for the life of him, drive straight and she 
cant trust him to go where he says he’s going. 


So if Miss America’s off-guard Nov. 6 when, 
the two fellows are going to invite her to climb 
into the car, shell end up a sad case. Tricky 
Dick will end up with the car and all she'll get © 
is a solid gold ‘Cadillac cabinet. 


Get wise, Miss America, and get out. | 


— 
_———— 
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Science— FIRST TWO upraised hands in the United Nations Security Council vetoed a Middle East 
: cease-fire. Then British and French bombs over Egypt punctuated the veto. Does this mean the 


ees whole Middle East must go up in the smoke of war? Is United Nations action for peace doomed? 


A single key remained for re- a 
storing Middle East peace—Amer- 


At first there was some confu-!ish and French mobilized para-spectacle. The United States and 


ican-Soviet cooperation. 

That this is no fantastic possi- 
bility was seen in the common ac- 
tion of the American and Soviet 
delegates to get a cease-fire in the 


UN Security Council. 

Bui one of the obstacles to co- 
operation apparently lies in the re- 
fusal of the Eisenhower Adminis- 


=~ - |tration to recognize British-French- 


Israeli aggression. It was an “er- 
ror" 
ment, Eisenhower said in his TV 


speech. And all those publications 
which had shouted loudly - about 
aggression in Hungary refrained 
from using the word even when 
bombs were killing men, women 


and. children in Egypt. Pas 


. : ites 


34, 


sion about the attack of Israeli! 
columns into Egypt toward the 
Suez*canal, But soon the jigsaw: 
‘puzzle was assembled. James Res-. 
ton of the N.Y. Times reported | 


of British and French judg- 


from Washington (Oct. 31) the be- 
lief that: 


“The Israeli Government not 


only had informed the French and 


Egypt, but that the Israeli 
| were encouraged to be- 
lieve that they would have the sup- 
port of France, and perhaps even 
of Britain, if they did move.” 

That was putting it mildly. In 
its first communique - the. Israeli 
government announced that the 
Suez Canal was the target. This, 


invade 


ees 87 | 
fe 


Reston notes, was a bit of “sur- 


>» 


i ® 
s* 


British in advance of the plan to: 


sup 


re 34 tee re ce tis 
AS SOON as the Istaeli:columns 


. 


fe 


the Suez Canal. | 
The-tragedy was that Israel was 
being used as a pawn to satisfy the 


appetites of the British and French| 


investors in the old Suez Company. 


There was no question that Israel 
had justified grievances against 
Egyptian: raiders from the Egyp- 
tian Sinai peninsula. It is also true 
that the Arab states have steadfast- 
ly refused to recognize Israel or 
to negotiate peace around a com- 
mon table. But when Ben Gurion’s 
government allowed. itself to be 
used in a plan for launching un- 
disguised “preventive war’ it was 
gambling with the true interests 
of ‘Israel, a state which is warmly 
tted by the great majority 
of the American people. 


|| IN| SESSIONS: ‘lasting late into 
as. ‘Tuesday night: the::UN» Securi 
iin Beyptian territory the Brit-*Council “witnessed “a most: unustal 


,@ 


‘troops and other forces to seize|Soviet governments cooperated in 


trving to get a cease-fire and the 
return of all troops to their original 
positions. The peace action was 
vetoed by Britain and France. 

This extraordinary change of 
lineup reflected a deep-going con- 
flict between British - French im- 
perialist interests and Wall Street's 
stake in the Middle East. 

“So sharp and strong were the 
feelings here,” Reston wrote from 
Washington, “about the British- 
French policy of force that the 
erisis within the Western alliances 
overshadowed even the _ grave 
events in the Middle East.” | 

It would be foolish to thin 
however, that John Foster Dull 
policy up to the present had no 
connection with the present violent 
explosion. The Suez crisis originat- 
ed .avhen Dulles suddenly: and 


without», warning 


od 


reneged on Gi: « 4 <a 
\°\ "(Continued ‘on Page! 15). 4)» allt al 
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x, NOVEMEES 


. THIS Is NO TIME 10 LET APATHY LICK US 


WE HAVE RECEIVED several|’ | 


ovr presentation of the fall-out 
lem. 


Some among the letter writers 
have sent contributions ‘to 
The Worker's $50,000 fund appeal. 


One, . who promised to collect 


more, wrote that he ——, we : 


shecked into the thought of 

vast void he would face if Faw 

were no paper. 

~ With* all our weaknesses,” 

writes, “we have maintained our 
paper ‘through these many years 
against immense pressure. It has 
been a great accomplishment. 
It would be terrible if we lost 
it now through apathy.” 

Yes, it is a_ terrible thought, 
And we must confess we are 
worried that it can happen. For 
our ability to continue depends not 
Only on the ultimate succes of our 
$50,000 campaign, but on our get- 
ting in regula a or $4,500 a 


’ leontribtuions to make. 


ed a little over $12,000. We : 
counted on, and needed $16,000. 
The lack of $4,000 hurts badly. 
And, strangely, it cannot be said 
that the things for which our paper 
has fought. consistently have been 
repudiated by the people. The 
opposite is true. Peaceful co-ex- 
istence, once viewed as an epithet, 
is on the way-to becoming an ac- 
complished fact, The hysteria of 
McCarthyite days has waned, The 
great labor and Negro people's 
movements for which we fought 
so long have grown — and 


There is no cause for — or 8 
1 Brice Our nation gone 
a long way in the Hawk for 
which we cies It has much 
further to go, and we have our 


But we need help of every read- 
er NOW! Send your own contribu- 
tion, $10 if you can! 

Become one of the collect-a-hun- 
dred volunteers . to help put us 
over the topl 


* 
Contributions to the fund drive 
for the period Oct, 23 to 29, in- 
cluded: 


Srous. 


OCTOBER 23 
Anonymous $10; Queens, 33; 
Middlesex County, NJ, $98; 187th 8t., 
sg $10: Brooklyn waterfront friend, 

$15; Brooklynite, 310; Boston Freedom of 
the Press Committee $400; Cleveland 
readers, $55; Alber? Maltz, Mexico, $25; 
H.K., $10; AS, NY, B; 
University Heights Club $3; NY friend, 
Midtown, $2; BRM, Brownsville, $1; 
Brighton, $5; Brighton readers, $5; New 
Rochelle friends, $25; New Jersey Free- 
dom of the. Press Committee, Hudson) 
| Couhty, Newark, Passaic, $179.50; N. Y. 
physician, $100. 


OCTOBER 24 


week needed to h by Xmas 
__ Last week, we received only 


more mature politi 


y NY Physician $100; Lancaster, Pa., $1; 


Queens professionals, $65; Upper | East Side, 


ete Eat yoy $41; 
New at ig ome — Group “e-yeer-bd 


$12. 
$25: New York Professional, 3328; 
York friend, $100; Jewish mg Bronx, -_ 
R.G. Brooklyn, N. Y., , NY, $10; 
New York Garment 120; Abe, NY $25; NY 
Bookshop friend, $5; PRN NY $2 weekly: 
If, Chicago, $1; E.B. South Dakota, $100; 
Minnesota Freedom of Press, $200; 
Greenwich Village, NY, 350; Mings High- 
way, NY, $10; M&. Denver, $15. 
OCTOBER 26 
Al. New Yerk, $10; Brooklyn, 5; Billy 


$10; Brooklyn friend, $10; 

$100;:. J.L. San Francisco, " $10:30; 
Pitsburgh, $20; E.C:H. Hifisboro, N.H., 
Bath Beach Women’s Club, $27: Bookworld 


friend, $5; 2 friends, Queens, $2. 
@ OCTOBER 2% 

Rugby area, Brooklyn, $7; Bronx family, 

$10; NY Bookshop friend, $10; J, New 

York, i. D.Z. New York, $1; Milwaukee | 


e 


. Sirighten Beach Sviaed 


IS THIS WHERE WE CAME IN? 
eview and a Forecast for Tuesday 


‘By MAX GORDON 


“I DONT LIKE Secretary lof Agriculture) Benson, bss I have a 16-year son and I don't want 


‘him to go to war,’ a Minnesota farmer told a poll interviewer a week or so ago. 
vacations Eisenhower takes, but I dont want another war, 


Nixon, but I’m afraid of another 
war, declared a Los Angeles 
housewife. ‘ 

So goes the refrain as voter after 
voter is interviewed by pollsters 
of the New York. Times, the Hearst 
press, the Scripps-Howard press 
and independent agencies. 

The uniformity of the reports 
-geems to make it inescapable that 
a central fact of the 1956 election 
campaign is that President Eisen- 
hower 
of a large section of the American 

ople, a figure above party who 
aa brought peace to the world. 

This is true regardless of whe- 
ther he wins Tuesday or not. If 
he wins, it will be the overwhelm- 
ing reason. If he loses, it will have 
served to cut his losses greatly. 

- By a strange mony, then, Eisen- 

hower is the political beneficiary 
of the intensive years-long efforts 
of the peace elements of the world, 
of which the forces of socialism 
have been the mainstay, to win 
peaceful co-existence. 

Ee won in 1952 by promising 
peace in Korea, and the promise 
greatly accelerated the popular de- 
mand for such a peace. The GOP 
_ managed to limit its expected losses 
in the 1954 Congressional elec- 
tions because of this identification 


remained, in the minds - 


EISENHOWER 


in their platform in support of la-| 
bor’s demands, and has forced lip 


’ said a St. Louis woman. 


“I dont like all those 
“I don t like}; 


bringing them into the political 
arena on the side of labor, 


* 
THE FARMERS, by pressing 

their battle against extinction, have 
forced some-concessions from Eis- 
enhower in the form of soil bank 
payments and drout relief, but 
nothing more basic. They success- 
fully shaped the Democratic plat- 
form and campaign. 

* 


WHO WILL -WIN | Tuesday? 
Experts and polls have been so 
far wrong in the last few national 
élections that their present indica- 
tion in favor of Eisenhower al > 


not be trusted. Here, generally,| of 


STEVENSON 


our time,” as some have properly 
put it? It must be said that the 


service from Eisenhower and vice. | Potions power of white suprem- 


president Richard Nixon. be 
Labor's impact was especially 
felt at the Democratic convention 


where it was decisive in putting 
over the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket 


of Eisenhower with the peace issue. ' 
And he must depend on it again 
this year. 


His Democratic opponent, Adlai 
Stevenson, has plainly sensed this,| 
and has sought to take the Mel 
away from Eisenhower by his de- 
mand for a ban on H-bomb testing’ 
and an end to the draft. 

By so doing, Stevenson has con- 
tributed to the pressure for dis- 
armament, if further 

ngs advances are to be made. 

has also. compelled some 
change of attitude regarding the 
peace issue on the part of Demo- 
cratic leadership. But at this mo- 
ment there do not appear to be 
any that he has dented Eisen- 
hower's popularity arising out of | 
the peace question. The 


| 


aie be oa CENTRAL fact of | 
is the strong i-| 

pd ‘tidcen ig yam labor aoaiest the 
Cadillac. Cabinet, symbol of .di- 


_ oly capitalist com- 
Pete ie eee tab aston 


menit ete r shoo paRTR 


. 
: 


| prejection of H-bomb test bans and 


and in precipitating an unsuccess- 


ful fight to strengthen the plat- 
form regarding civil rights. 

Its activity may also be the rea- 
son for some large-scale increases 
in registration in urban centers of 
the midwest and west. Certainly, 
if Stevenson should win, _ this 
greater political power generated 
iby the AFL-CIO merger will be 
‘the decisive factor. It will almost 
certainly cut down Eisenhower's 
pluralities of 1952. 

But the Achilles hee] of labor's 
efforts has been its failure to un- 
derstand the immense. popular de- 
bgp. aang and to win it as/i 

political ally. This failure is 
probably the laber movement's 
greatest obstacle in lining up solid 


working-class support for the can- 
didates it is backing. Stevenson's 


the end of the draft seems to have 
at last caused some labor leaders 
to associate themselves with the 


in the South has blocked any 


substantial advance. 

Eisenhower remains unshaken 
in his refusal-to give his: personal 
blessing to the Supreme Court‘ de- 
segregation decision. And, worse | 
yet, he has bluntly declared it is a 
matter for the states and localities 
to resolve. He has thus announced 
he does not intend to use the 


powers of the Federal government 


to see that the law of the land is 
carried out. 


_ Stevenson, has been forced to go 


| beyond the Democratic platform, 
and to declare his personal sup- 
port for the desegregation deci- 
sion. He has also, somewhat gin- 
gerly, insisted: that the executive 
powers of the Federal govern- 
ment should be. used to enforce 


rulers trom taking a forthright 
position, as demanded by the Ne- 
sie ‘leh saunas a 
nation. This has weakened the. 
labor-Negro alliance, which must 
be the backbone of any gressive. 
advance in American polities. 

The campaign has thus empha- 
sized the need for labor to attack 


issue, 
oo were S 
pel oy aot 3 


ws 


whi the, omer of the 


is the way it is shaping up: | 

® Stevenson stands a fair chance: 
of taking 14 out of .the 15 south- 
ern and border states, for 157 elec- 
toral votes of the 167 cast.” Florida 
with 10 votes, appears to favor Eis-[ 
enhower. 


® About five additional states, 
with 54 electoral votes, are consid- 
ered fair possibilities for Stevenson. 
These ‘include Pennsylvania, Minne- 
sota, Montana, Rhode Island and 
Delaware. 


© If he wins all these. he. will 


have 211 electoral votes, 55 short 
of the 266 needed to win. There 
‘are half a dozen states in which 
he is the underdog, but by a fairly 
‘slim margin. They include Califor- 
nia, Michigan, Maryland, Wash- 
ington, New Mexico and Massachu- 
setts. Any five of these will give 
him victory. California, Michigan 
and one other will do likewise. 


Clearly, then, if the advance 
“dope” is any indication, Steven- 
son will have to win almost évery 
state in which he is considered the 
favorite, as well as those where he; 
is considered ‘the underdog by a 


slim margin. 


The Democrats have a good 
chance to retain control of the 
Senate, Ten GOP seats are in ques- 
tion, of which the Democrats are 
favorites in three — Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Connecticut. Six Demo- 
cratic seats are also in question, 
of which the GOP is favored in 
three—New York, Nevada and one 
of the two Kentucky seats up for} 
election. The current, line-up is 49} 
Democrats to 47 Republicans. 

In ~ ponte ok oaen are’ 
expected to p control by per- 
haps, a . slightly, reduced 


Degas int 3 ' ore pp 


Southern, margin 
negli’ rw theix. presept. 232-203 eins 


Jet {NG benimyt LS boom 
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YOUR MONEY 
YOUR LIFE 


Wages and 
Labor s 
Votes 


By Labor Research Association 


THE REPUBLICANS require 
many labor votes to win the elec- 
tion. ” They have made liberal use 
‘of Labor Department statistics to 
lure these votes with the slogan © 
“you've never had it better.” Presi- 


$2.50, dential press secretary ge Hag- 
jerty claims that over 


© past 342 
years factory workers’ real weekly 


take-home pay gained 8.6 percent. 


mber, 1956 


‘He compares Se 
e first half of 


with, apparently, t 
1953 


The Administration deserves no 
votes for this result. The gain is 
inadequate. It was won despite the 
Cadillac Cabinet, not through its 
aid. It is insecure. 

That the gain is inadequate is 
| shown by the continued failure of 
the majority of workers to earn 
'|enough to finance the modest Hel- 
ler wage-earners’ family budget 
{see our Economic Notes, August, 


11956). 
EMPLOYER SPOKESMEN tell - 


workers to increase their produc- 
\tivity if they wish to obtain wage 
increases. During the 3% years 
‘from 1952 to the first half of 1956 
(roughly comparable to Mr. Hag- 
erty s 3% years), output per factory 
production worker went up 14.9 
percent. The result is calculated - 
from Labor pos ee employ- 

ment indexes Federal Reserve 
Board production indexes. It rep- 
resents an inerease of about 4 per- 
cent per year. (Productivity per 
man-hour went up even faster—4.5 
percent per year, but there was a 
slight drop im average workin 
hours). Thus, the gains in real 
earnings cited by Hagerty did not 
come close to matching the rise in 


| preductivity brought about by au- 


tomation and speed-up. . 
Moreover, despite the continued 
high arms spending, the proportion 
the nation’s labor wasted on 
military matters has declined since 
the, Korean war. This transfer of 
jresources from war to peace uses 
could permit ‘a faster rise in real 
wages than in productivity. So, all 
things considered, labor has gotten 
barely half of what some uniogists 
‘consider a Boe shake” in the dis- 
tribution of productivity gains. 
Putting it another way, the rate of 
exploitation of labor has increased. 
The wage gains realized were 
solely due to organized labor's ef- 
forts, against the resistance of em- 
ployers represented if ‘the Eisen- 
hower administration. Here are ex- 
amples to cutenee the point. 


IN THE PRIMARY metal in- 
dustries, following the victorious 
\strike, average weekly earnings in 
September were $97,85, represent- 
ing a 134 gain in earnings 
over the first half of 1953. In the 
‘largely unorganized, runaway shop 
textile industry September weekly 
earnings averaged $57.13 a 31, 
year gain of 1.6 percent. Inciden- 
tally—advocates of labor collabora- 
‘tion in raising productivity please 
take note—the 3% year produc- 
tivity increase in textiles was more 
than in primary metals. 

In copper mining, following the 
pacézetting contracts of the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers Union 
average ag Spy earnings reac 
$100.54 , a real gain of 
10.0 dle over the first half of 
1953. In ‘laundries, poorly organiz- 
ed and largely employing Negro 
and Puerto Rican workers, July 
average weekly. earnings were 
$42.33, a real gain in 3% years of 


only 2.7 percent. 
a a of these workers 


The earnings 
are, .VeLy, rage the... admitted 
$2,900, ane 


acute; poverty 
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Is China Lobby Still in the Pot? , 


Chiang Kai-Shek $$ Aided Nixon’s Campaign 


By ART SHIELDS saci . 

HOW MUCH money has ChiangKai-shek’s ‘China Lobby” put into the Ike-Nixon campaign pot in 1956? .. . 
This question might be called the Formosa Mystery. There is little mystery about the China Lobby’s help to Nixon in an- 
other election battle, however. For there is evidence that the final push of his 1950 Senate campaign was financed by For- 


tte eee — 


mosa magnates. ... This was foreign intervention in an American election. And “T ricky; 
Dick’s” Americanism is sadly tainted thereby. . . . Nixon was campaigning against Helen 
Gahagan Douglas, a New Dealer. He was red-baiting the Democrats wildly. And he was 


getting money from the under- 
world (from Greenwald, the Wash- ‘is for the Chiang Kai-shek) ac- 
count,” when he got the Nixon 


ington fixer, who went to jail later), cour 
and from anti-labor employers. fer, emg : 
Casey said he got the assign- 


But. the campaign needed more} | 
push at the-finish. And this push ment at night on Oct. 8, 1950. His 
was supplied by Chiang Kai-shek’s ‘boss, David Charney, the Allied 
Bank of China. For this bank f- Syndicate chief, called from Cali- 

‘fornia and ordered him to fly to 


nanced the closing weeks of the d 01 
-smar campaign. So says Nixon's Zé the coast quickly. 
publicity director himself. : a a Casey —. et — money, 
: | oe 10Wever. u e travel money 
a Sie ix tee Slat” And teas os eame at once. It was furnished 
_ got it in Nixon. For he was crying sf a man, whom The Reporter 
F, the bombing of Communist: identifies as an agent of the For- 
China soon after he took his Sen- ‘mosa crowd. This was a certain 
ate seat. And we owe no thanks’ Arthur Happenie, who was getting 
to Nixon for escaping a world war $25,000 a year for lookin after 
at that time ‘the American affairs of Chiang’s 
brother-in-law, Dr. H. H. Kung,! 
| the chief China Lobby figure. , 
Casey indicated that he knew 
nothing about the Happenie-Kung}| 
ties when he took the money. Nor 
did he get wise at once when 
he saw Kung’s son Louis in his 
firm’s Los Angeles office later. The} 
“Major,” as young Kung was called, : 
was in and out of the office con-| — ; 
tinually. 


> 
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THE STORY of Nixon's debt to 
Chiang Kai-shek is being hushed up 
by the Republicans. But it has not 
been denied by Nixon, so far as 
we know. And it can be found 
in any public library today. 


The facts are given in The Re- 
| tay magazine for April 15, 1952. 
hey appear in an expose of the 
China Lobby, the Formosa propa- 
_ ganda agency. The Lobby crowd 
was not only urging war against 
Communist China. tis chiefs were 
won speculating in hundreds of mil- 
ions of dollars of American aid 
to Formosa. And were promoting 
politicians like Nixon. 


. The Nixon publicity was handled 
by Allied Syndicates, Inc., of New 


H. H. KUNG 


York City> This is a public rela- 
tions firm which was identified as 
a “Chiang outfit” in Robert S. -Al-| 
len’s column in the New York Post 
of Dec. 18, 1951. And it was 
getting $60,000 a year from the 
bank of China, in addition to big) 
fees, the wicagtapt reveals. | 


TE 


He must laugh as he thinks how 
cheap are some politicians. 

Nixon's paymaster Kung didn’t 
get all his millions from the drip- 
pings from American , “aid,” how- 
ever. He got his financial sfart 
when he married into the rich 
Soong family a generation ago. The 
millions piled up during his years 
as Chiang’s Finance Minister. And 
his fortune swelled several times 


when he found that he had been 
working for the “China account.” 

This revelation came from Hap- 
penie himself. Don't be “naive,” 
the agent said, “You were working 
for the China account.” 

Casey told his story to Nixon, 
who “thanked” him, he said. And 
doubtless Nixon thanked the Kung 
family as well. 

There are several postscripts to 


* 


CASEY JUST WENT = ahead 
with his publicity job. So his story 


THE PUBLICITY man, whojgoes. He fed anti-Douglas and 
put Nixon over, was a New Yorker|pro-Nixon copy to the press and 
named Leo Casey. Mr. Carey seems|radio so fast that Nixon was 
to have been much embarrassed/elected.. He did a good job, he 
when questioned by The Reporter.) thinks, and he was warmly con- 
He pleaded that he did not know  gratulated by Charnay and Hap- 
that he was for the “China (that! penie. But he says he was shocked 


WORLD OF LABOR 


As Labor 
The Polls 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


AS YOU scan the election 
tables on the morning after next 
Tuesday, there” will a more to 
look for than the totals for Ike 
and Adlai. The figures will have 
the answer to many question 
raised in the 
election cam- 

aign: have the 

armers shifted 
towards the 
Pp em ocrats? 
ave a substan- 
tial number of 
Negro _ voters 
shifted from the . ° 
D e m oC rats? 
has the shift to . 
suburbs substantially affected 
the votes of outstate areas? Has 
- Eisenhower continued to get the 
support in the South the Dixie- 
crats helped to build up for him 
in 1952 

But the most important ques- 
tion of all is what the figures 
will show on. the level and ef- 
fectiveness of labor's political 

on. This is the first Presiden- 
tial and congressional election 
ce labor's forces merged into 
a body of 15,000,000 members. 
The -AFL and CIO political 
arms were merged nationally. 

Labor's position in the elec- 
tions was officially more nearly 
unanimous than ever before, 
For the first time in many years 

. there was no third party or sim- 
ilar major factor to in, any way 
affect the mobilization of the 
election forces of the unions. 

| * ‘ 


IT WILL be interesting to 
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Goes To 
Tuesday 


an independent machinery of 
labor from the precinct up, in 
many congressional areas. The 
same was done in other areas. 
Pennsylvania is another of the 
key states where the trade union 
movement's job was especially 
vigorous. 

The figures will not show how 


- trade unionists as a group voted. 


But the votes of communities 
where the members of a cer- 
tain union are known to pre- 
dominate—like in mining, auto, 
steel, oil and in various manu- 
facturing towns—will give an in- 
dication. It will also be interest- 
ing to watch not only whether 
Negro voters are shifting to Re- 
publicans, but also whether Ne- 
fro communities strongly in- 

uenced by certain unions, show 
such shift, and to what degree. 

It should also be borne in 
mind that labor’s active political 
campaign has been waged in the 
— midst * of what many 
ave described as an “apathy.” 


Will labor voters, too, reflect 


such apathyP . 
In this campaign there was a 


noticeable effort by the AFL- 
‘CIO and COPE, its political 


arm, not to take the votes of 
workers for granted because 
their unions haye given official 
endorsement to a ticket. There 
was an effort to avoid the dis- 
astrous experience of past cam- 
paigns in Ohio, for example, 
when @ narrow ene | or 
—disregarding allied groups an 

the workers Sith little labor po- 
litical cdnsciousness — brought- 
top-heavy. victories for Repub- 
licans. One of the main opera- 


ve tions: in the ‘campaign was -the:»' vast «give-away pr 
So every tinign itt itr" Coonteiapt for labor by 


(Continued on Page 10) 


’ has done a big job or registra- 


‘a printed political - (+ 


statement on issues affecting la- 
bor. The appeal was not for a 
vote for some one, but rather 
to read the record and act ac- 
cordingly; “leaving it to the 
VOTER to decide. Along simi- 
lar lines, the labor movement 


tion to qualify a larger number 
of unionists than ever as voters. 
* 


THE trade unions have taken 
cognizance’ to a greater degree 
than ever before of the strong 
resentment that exists among a 
large number of voters to “in- 
structions” on whom to vote for. 
The woter in America, even if 
he registers for a certain party, 
doesnt necessarily consider him- 
self tied to that party on election 
day. He considers his vote a priv- 
ate matter and wants to feel he 
has made his choice indepen- 
dently.. The Republicans have 
been cunningly using that senti- 
ment in their attack upon labor 
political action. In the current 
campaign the unions have put 
greater sttess on education on 
issues and candidates and less on 
“instructions.” | 


Notwithstanding the empha- 
sis on “non-partisanship” and less 
attention to the “political label” 
the campaign waged by labor 
has had ‘more “class content” 
than past campaigns. The main 
fire was on the “big businness” 
administration in Washington 
and on its pro-business policies. 
Much of. the literature put out 
to picture how out-and-out big 
‘business the Eisenhower admin- 
istration is, couldn’t. be beaten 
by a Communist, although some 
of the union leaders sponsoring 
that literature are the loudest 
talkers against the idea that we 
have a class struggle in the U. S. 

A great deal of excellent ma- 
terial was circulated and ‘put on 
TV. showing monopoly domina- 
tion in the government; the sr 

ush 
the 


; 


business tax policy; the 
profits under Eisenhower; 
ve the. 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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this story: One is that. Happenie, 


ithe Formosa agent, who helped 


finance Nixon's Senate campaign, 
was once sentenced to prison as 
a swindler. The term was five 
years.. He was sent up from a 
Federal Court in Charleston,, S.C.., 
in 1937 for swindling a retired 
manufactured out of $30,000. 


Another is a tale of a 60 or 70 
“Grand” Political Pay-Off. The 
tales comes from one of Allied 
Syndicate’s offices on the eve of the 
election with $60,000 to $70,000 in 
cash. 

This $60,000 to $70,000 was 
taken by Mr. Happenie (the 
Charleston swindler) ‘and a. third 
Allied man to a suite at the Savoy- 
Plaza in New York. The cash was 
supposed to be distributed to “in- 
terested parties.” 

* 


THIS 60 TO 70 “Grand” is just 
a few pennies, of course, com- 
pared to the billions the Chiang 
Kai-shek gang got frem America. 
And Dr. Kung, who is a multi- 
millionaire many times over, must 
laugh to himself as he sips his 
tea in his mansion in the Riverdale 
section of New York City near the 
Hudson, 
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during the war with Japan. 
Kung made these millions by 


trading with the enemy as well . 


as profiteering at home. His deals 
with the Japanese have been often 
exposed. And he didn’t deny them 
himself. Thye were necessary to 
the Chinese economy, he said. 

* 

THE JAPANESE liked this 
colaborator full well. And _ their 
friendship took a very practical 
form when their armies swept into 
Kung’s town. Their protection to 
their friend is described in Agnes 
Smedley's book—Thé Great Road— 
which The Monthly Review pub- 
lished after her death. Miss Smed- 
ley quotes-a letter which Dr. Wal- 
ter Judd, a missionary, wrote to 


a colleague on Jan. 18, 1938. The | 


letter, which the colleague, showed 
to Miss Smedley, said in part: 


“, « » It is interesting that when - 


the Japanese occupied Taiku (in 
Northern China), they occupied 
and looted every house except the 
home of H. H. Kung, which was 
promptly sealed by the ‘economic 
cooperation’ gang and protected 
even from Japanese troops.” 

Dr. Judd remarked in the same 
letter than the (Communist) Eighth 
Route Army “is not party to any 
deal with the Japanese.” 

But, sad to say, Dr. Judd re- 
versed himself when he went into 
politics and became a Republican 
Congressman from Minnesota. And 
he is now lined up in Congress 
with the China Lobby Crowd— 
who used to eollaborate with the 
Japanese. | 
. * 

AND NIXON is theally of this 
corrupt and ruthless crowd today. 

Nixon is not just working for 
Chiang Kai-shek and. Ku-*, of 
course. He is also working for the 
American bankers and oil men 
who want to enslave all Asia again. 

His presence in the White House 
woud imperil the lives of millions 
at home and abroad. For Nixon 
would have gotten us into war with 
China in 1951, if he could. He 


tried to get us into war with Indo- 
China, when he advised sending. 


ground troops .to fight therein’ 
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The latest campaign ammunition put out by the AFL- 


2 6 OPE Backs 5 tevenson on H-Test Ban 


CIO:Committee on Political Education—“COPE Facts No. 
5”—is devoted to support of Adlai Stevenson’s demand for 


negotiations to end H-bomb tests. 
This is an important break- 
through, .because for weeks the 


AFL-CIO leaders in the pone 


office, have been silent on the H 
bomb issue although it topped all 
others in the campaign. AFL-CIO 
News has still not carried an 
comment on the H-bomb deaiad. 


The silence of the AFL- -CIO, 


leaders was sharply criticized in 
The Worker and Daily Worker for 
weeks. Fact No. 4 of COPE’s bul- 
letin not only ignored the H-bomb 
issue but represented Stevenson s 
position on foreign policy as for 
a “tougher” anti-Soviet position 
while Eisenhower was attacked for 
having even gone to Geneva. 
: * 


COPE FACTS Neo. 5,” however, 
is captioned “Adlai Stevenson| 1 
Wants Something Done About H- 


Bomb Poisoning of YOU and: 


YOUR CHILDREN.” 

A detailed account is given of 
the views of scientists on -the dar- 

gers of Strontium-90, the poison 
' given off by H-bomb explosions. 
: A eas yi is pictured of “can- 

cerous bones’ among masses of the 
population and the spread of num- 
erous other types o cancer, with 
a future of deformities “many years 
after a child or adult has absorbed 
the poison.’ 

While backing the Stevenson 
proposal, COPE attacks the Presi- 
dent for his “coldblooded attitude.” 

The H-bomb issue has been fea- 


tured by many affiliates of the AFL- election a appeals to the members. — 


Icio. notably the United Automo- 


ical and Atomie Workers, and other 


bile Workers, the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, the Oil, Chem- 


unions. Many of labor’s papers ig- 
nored the silence of AFL-CIO 
News and took up the issue. 

The Amalgamated’s “Advance” 
spread an appeal across the front 
page which said the H-bomb ques- 
tion is the “over-riding” issue in 
the campaign. The paper further 
warned against the peril of entrust- 
ing the H- bomb to the hands of a 
“reckless” person _ like Richard 
Nixon who is just “one heart beat 
away from the ceenaeeny. 


THE UAW ’'s ei per that 
went to the homes of Fan union's 

1,500,000 members with the final 
election appeal saw the bomb test 


ban as a step teward disarma- 
ment and towards safeguarding the 
world from the perilous eftects i | 
radio-active ‘ash. 

Michigan CIO News carried a 
two-page spread on the issue. One 
full page reproduced clip ppings 
from newspapers which cited the 
facts as presented by scientists and 
others. The other page gave ques- 


tions and answers on the prob ems: 


raised by Stevenson. 

The numerous local plant papers 
of the UAW—Dodge Main News, 
the Weekly Review (Buick, Flint) 
‘and Plymouth Beacon, made 
H-bomb issue a major one in their 


Midnight Vigil 


Fy id Jail 
By ABNER W. BERRY 
TWELVE, MIDNIGHT, on the streets of a hamlet like 


Wildwood, Florida, is an eerie time. 
ed in the town’s one-room jail at his own request to foil what 


he knew would be a lynching, | 


id t brought terror and pos-/T 
midnight brough eee ee thoughts to the scheduled visit 


to Miami on Monday by President 


sible death. A 


Even by arbitrary white’ su- 
premacy.“justice” Jesse Woods had | 
commit 
had not Been charged with rape, 
had neither allegedly assaulted nor 
allegedly killed a white man. He 
had earlier been arrested for 
“drunkenness” Saturday night. His 
family bailed him out, but brought. 


Woods back for safe-keeping after. 
MacArthur Woods, the arrested | 


man’s father, noticed that they | 


were being followed by a carload 


of young white men. : 


Between the time of the younger | 
Woods first arrest and the time. 
he asked for safekeeping in jail the 
rumor spread that he had said | 
“Hello, Baby” to Miss Marv. 
Evelvn Hill. a white school teach- 
er. A.clerk in an A&P. store made 


the allegation..Such a rumor need | looks like a lynching,” said William 


not have too many wings to spread | 
to Wildwood’s 1,500 white citi- 
zens. They. were already jittery 


AP ._» gy_\rus be with its Deep South rac- 
no “capital crime. He | ism and violence, he must-have 


indication of the whereabouts of 


‘Collins ordered the Florida Bureau 


rida State; NAACP Conference. 


But for a Negro lock- 


he older man must have projected 


'‘Eisenhwer: Florida, even the cit- 


thought, would be on its good be-: 


haviour. 


But by the time the President 
arrived Monday in Florida’ the only’ 


Jesse Woods was the bloody mess, 
cnn of a life anid death strug- 
gle, on view in the one-room Wild- 
wood jail. 

Sheriff M. H. Bowman, of Sum- 
ter County, couldn’t tell, although 
‘he had reortedly put some 100 dep- 
cuties and pglicemen on the hunt 
‘for Woods or his remains. Gov. 


of Investigation into the case, but 
they could find out nothing. 
“From what I have heard, it 


A. Fordham, president of the Flo- 


“With two lakes within three 


\ Dees 


THE DRIFT OF DEATH 


THE SPLOTCHES indicated in the world’s map 
above are the principal areas where scientists have 
detected the fall-out of H-bomb explosions which 
contain the death-ingredient Strontium-90. In last 
week's issue we spoke of the fall-out discovered. on 
the farms of Illinois and Wisconsin, as well as the 
alarming extent of fall-out effects in Nevada. 

Since then Norway has reported similar lethal 
developments; Dr. Ralph Lapp, says in his book, 
Atoms and People, that the deadly particles were 
discovered as far south on our globe as the Ant- 
arctic after the test-explosions at Bikini. 

He says much more about, the tests at Bikini. 
Not only were the Japanese fishermen of the Lucky 
Dragon affected by the “death-ash” as they called 
it: the “Dragon” and 19 other trawlers discovered 
that their cargo of fish set the Geiger counters 
clicking wildly. Lapp takes issue with Admiral 
Strauss, of the AEC, who said “With respect to the 
stories concernin ‘widespread contaminatién of 
tuna and other fish as a result.of the test, the facts 
do not confirm thent: The only contaminated fésh 
discovered were those in the open hold of. the 
Japanese trawler (The Lucky Dragon).” 

Lapp says generously that when Strauss made 
the statement, he may not yet have known all the 
facts, which are these: 


The Bikini test was March first. “From March 


16 to April 30 nineteen boats were found to have 
contaminated fish. In all 213,000 pounds of fish 
were destroyed during this period. And ships fish- 
ing in southern waters reported radioactive catches 
as late as October of the same year.” 

The danger came much closer to home, Lapp 
discovered. 

He learned “there had been some commotion 
at a West Coast cannery.” Checking with govern- 
ment authority he discovered that the U. S. offi- 
cials had “seized some contaminated fish about to 
be canned by a California concern.” The official 
“bristled”: when Lapp continued his oe 
“Tm sorry I I can t tell tell you.” t ” the authority said 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


| much of similar developments - 


“We had 2 meeting of people from the State De- . 
partment, from the AEC, from the West Coast 
tuna and from our department. We de- 
a information would be kept confi- 
en 


concludes ironically that this might be 


| called “the case of the confidential tuna fish.” 


The American people have a right to know how 
ave been kept 


“confidential.” 


The Michigan CIO News, in a revealing Q. and 
A. article titled “H-Bomb Tests Shower Earth with 
Deadly Radioactive Ash” (Oct, 25) says the AEC 
recently reported “that the fall-out of the deadly 
strontium-90 was 50 percent heavier in the Middle 
West than in other areas of the world.” World- 
wide soil tests in 1955, the report revealed showed 
that strontium-90° was preserit in- the following 
amount of millicuries per squire mile (millicuries 
being a basic unit): 


Paris, France 
Damascus, Syria 
Dakar, Africa 
Ankara, Turkey 
Perth, Australia 

The ClO News said “It is believed by some 
that, even if no more bomb; are set-off, many 
children in the Middle West have already been 
infected with measurable amounts of strontium- 90, 
which may cause bone cancer.” 

The labor newspaper urged trade-unionists, all 
Americans to “learn as much as possible about it; 
discuss it with others; decide whether you agree 
with Stevenson or Eisenhower, vote your con- 
science Nov. 6. This is a life and death matter, 
and no fooling, for all now living, apd for unborn 
generations to the end of ‘man’s tenancy of the 
earth’, however long or short that tenancy may be. ~ be.” 


Steel. Union Dues Revolt Growing 


LEADERS OF LOCALS that 


over the racists’ prediction that! miles of town, and swampland all 
school integration would mean the around, the chances of finding a 


_ eventual marrying of the white | hody are pret’y remote,” an un- 

daughters of Wildwood to the Ne- identified’ ed A County official 
- gro sons of Pickettsville, a nearby | ‘told newsmen. 

community of Negro farm laborers. THE NATION HUMMED with 

*. this news on Monday, even though 

MISS HILL, who made no the Middle East, Hungary, Poland 


charge, said nothing. Mrs. C. D. and the election campaign dom- 
Wadsworth, a white housewife inated the front pages. Maybe this 
who had walked immediately in/|Will bring the. President up to full 
front of Miss Hill as. both were Stature when he speaks in\ Miami, 
leaving the Wildwood A&P store,|Ws the thought of many on ‘Mon- 
said she had heard nothing. "day morning. Then the speeth. 


But .the-ch h “I urged them (1952), as I urge 
and_ the white ccm: nec now, that the handling of this 
mandos” revved-up their jalopi es| quéstion (guarantee of equality of 


in the 1,200,000-member Unite 
Steelworkers of America is de- 
veloping into a new challenge to 


‘of David McDonald, president of 
the ‘union. 

The revolt was sparked ‘by a 
noisy floor-fight at the union's Los 
Angeles convention in September 
against the administration's de- 
‘mand for $5 monthly dues in place 
of the $3 rate. It is now taking the 
form of a petition drive in the 


tition seems to be sweeping like a 
prairie fire. The dues _ protesters 


to ride in def. all citizens before the law) to the 
: _ % Be of “white wom- greatest possible extent, on a local. 


jand state basis. .. . There must 


, MacARTHUR ‘WOODS, at 69, |be intelligent waderstanding of the! , 
{human facters and emotions‘ 


Sasa os aise 


point to the record $21,000,000 in 
the treasury. 
This is the second time within 
a year the i McPogala Jeadershi 


sac a Challen = cea dre ago owed 


“ea ion or Hh Be fo (Progress in the matter ‘rather: ‘than! sored 
be ton up for safekeeping. | (Contioued on Page 13) 


A DUES- REVOLT spreadi ing fo 


the administration and leadership |: 


locals for a special convention to #33 
reverse the $5 scale. And that pe- 3% 


: 4 a ; Ses BS : 
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led the unsuccessful fight against 
a dues-hike in Los Angeles formed 


the Dues Protest.Committee and 
launched a campaign for the 
required 700 locals to request 
a special convention on_ the 
issue. The committee is headed by 
& Don Rarick, a grievance commit- 
= =  teeman in the Irwin Works of U. S. 
<< Steel, who was not ablé to get the 
floor at the ULos Angeles conven- 
tion to make known his local’s posi- 

tion on dues. 


At last reports at least a dozen- 
locals, including the largest in the | 
* Pittsburgh area, like Homestead’s 
U.S. Steel and the Jones & Laugh- 
--Jin- locals {including McDonald's 
own), have submitted petitions’ 
signed by an. overwhelmin ee 


ila cer 
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? | Poland, Hungary 
After 11 Years 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


A HUNGARIAN student dem- 
enstration in support of Poland's 
democratization upsurge helped | 
spark the Hungarian upheaval. So 
it was fitting that last Monday the 
Polish leaders sent a dramatic ap- 
tes to Hungarians. Communist 
arty leader Wladyslaw Gomulka 
and Premier Jozef Cyrankiewicz 
said in their message: — 

' “Tn the last few days. you and 
we, simultaneously in solidar.: 
ity, undertook the struggle for So- 
- cialist democratization in our coun- 
tries and for equality and sov- 
ereignty in the relations between 
states.” 


The Polish Communists strongly 
supported the efforts of Premier 
Nagy, and Communist: Party sec- 
rétary, Janos Kadar, to end the 
Stalinist repressions. which had 
brought on the peoples upheaval. 
Thus, the Polish appeal oye 

“We are acquainted with the 
program of Socialist democratiza-: 
tion, of improving living standards, 
of setting up workers councils, a) 
program of full national sovereign- 


’ 


drive by Stalin to replace the con- 
cept of Peoples Democracies in all’ 
the East European socialést coun- 
tries. 


Bela Kovacs, leader of the Small 
Holder party, and Zoltan Tildy, 
former president of Hungary, In 


A. 


: : , Page 5 
by Joseph North 


| Assignment, U.S. 
Why 
if 


1945 the Hungarian Peoples Dem- 
ocracy was founded on the alliance 
of three parties—the Communists, 
the Social Democrats and the Small 
Holders. A democratic election 


LONG AGO I concluded from 


my readings in history that the un- | — . 
tutored peasant, hungry for learn- § 
ing as he was for bread, wrested, -* ~ 


held in November, 1945, gave the 
Small Holders first place’ with 
2,687,000 votes; the Social Demo- 
crats came second with 819,000 


and the Communist third with 


797,000. 
% 
BUT UNDER Mathias Rakosi's 
leadership the Hungarian Commu- 
nist Party introduced the worst 


features of Stalinist disregard for ,# 
democracy. Kovacs and Tildy were § 


imprisoned. The alliance which es- 
tablished the Peoples Democracy 


was thereby destroyed and police- § 


’ 


state methods were introduced. 
This coincided*with a coordinated 


Soon the repressions widened to 


ty, a program calling for the with- include not only representatives of 
drawal of Soviet troops from Hun-|parties allied ‘with the Communists 
gary and of basing friendship with|but also Communists who remained 
_ the Soviet Union on the Leninist,true to the concept of peoples 


from his overlords, the right to j= 
schools so that that he could: han- § 
dle the machinery that transform- § 

ed the- feudal f= 

earth into capi-f 7 ==. 


} talism. 


By a sort of | 
© gm reverse English, f 3 
‘aan, L. L. Strauss, & 


werr the Atomic En- 
om ( ergy Commis- 
F {sion admiral, 
he confirmed _ this 
view, The na- 
: tion’s education 
is in a “crisis.” Odd, that the rich- 
est of all this fair earth’s lands 
should have allowed the schooling 


of our young to. slide downhill. J Pos 
The teaching and study of the sci- § 


ences, Strauss complained, has de- 
clined alarmingly. 

What jogged the matter onto 
the rostrum was the fact that the 
socialist Soviet Union produces 


“more technicians every year, more 


SERA EEK RRRRS L I 
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Study Science— 
Sell? — 


ee. year, trigonometry was optional in 


the third. Virtually all our class 
studied chemistry or physics in our 
third and fourth years. I had, till 
recently, believed this. general 
practice continued. Admiral 
m@ Strauss figures shocked me. 
% How could this have happened; 
f several answers, off-hand, come to 
mind. I would think education’s 
-march hit-some road-blocks in the 
early Thirties for I recall figures 
that said ninety-percent of men 
who knew the test-tubes and _ the 
Bunsen burners, the laws of New- 
ton and Einstein, walked ‘the 
streets along with factory work- 
men. 


Go study science? Who, how, 
when many of that generation of 
our youth saw their fathers sham- 
ble off into Hoovervilles. or to the 
relief offices or to the street-corners 
to sell polished apples. And you 
want me to study Priestley? ; 
. THE NEXT DECADE saw the 
holocaust of World War II and 


seatates 


77s 
4 aes . 
Gor earns cai 


EINSTEIN 


eleven millions. of our youngsters 
mastered the mysteries:of the ma- 
chine-gun blindfolded, but scarce- 
ly reached Lomonosov or Darwin. 


After a spell of five years, when, | 
properly, our. universities set up 
‘Quonset hut villages to accommo- 
* Less than half of the ranking date :the student veterans, came 


principles of equality.’ democracy and of nationa paths | than twice our numbers, R. H.| Three of every four high schools 
™ . to socialism. This brought the | Shackford said in The New Yorkjoffer no courses in chemistry or 

FORMATION of a five-party|frame-up and murder of Rajk and World-Telegram, (Oct. 23.) physics. 
coalition Hungarian government | 


jhis comrades in a ar of Kos- 
was announced by Premier Nagy tov in Bulgaria, O Slansky m! MAY ONE ASK whv it ot |hj if ‘ iy 
as a prelude to free elections. No|Czechslovakia. | A why it was notihigh school students—those in the’ Korea. 


Later Nagy andi. | , 

, | . : : ___ (inherent in our own setup that we,'top 20 percent of their class—go to! -And we are now where we are? 
more was the farce of single-slate Kadar were imprisoned in Hungary the heirs of Fulton and Edison andjcollege and of these but a third These are some factors. But simi- 
elections to take the place of ajand Gomulka jailed in Poland. S | 

: Pp : finish. ilar, if not more onerous hardships 


i agn che “ehiiiaieWilew én: ‘ Morse, were able to keep pace. 
sicined. Thus Hungary was re- 

turning to the democratic system 
inaugurated after liberation by the 
Soviet army in 1945. 

However, while -the prompt 
Polish democratization saved so- 
cialism in that country, the dela 
and hesitation in Hungary jeo - 
ized the entire socialist structure. 

Among the new members of ‘the 
Nagy interim government were 


AFTER THE DEATH of Stalin 
a gradual process of returning to 
Marxist principles and re-estabtish- 
ing the democratic foundations of 
socialism was begun in the East 
European socialist countries. But 
it eded at an uneven rate, 
with the Polish Communists takin 
the lead in reeognizing the n 


(Continued on Page 13) 


It is a question. 
Strauss justly lost his -aqueous 


A third ,of our youngsters stu-| 
dy mathematics under teachers 


struck the youth of the socialist 
land. Yet they are surging ahead 


calm when he read off these sta-|who are not qualified. More part- of us. Why? 


tistics: only. 11 or 12 percent of! 
high school students study plane 
geometry compared with 31 per- 
cent in the earlier part of this cen- 
tury. And so with algebra. 


Only eight of every 100_ high 
school students take chemistry: 
only four of every 100, physics. 


time teachers conduct science; 
classes than those on full-time. | 
* | 
SCANDALOUS? Why, mathe- 


matics was obligatory in the high’ 


schools of my time and you got 


algebra before you shaved; plane 
geometry came in your second’ 


* 

IS IT BECAUSE the captains 
of our society believed, until re- 
cently, that the poor had _ book- 
learning enough for their needs? 
Our economy was getting along 
pretty well, thank you, with the 


(Continued on Page 12) 


TWO VIEWS O 


Steve Nelson. 


By ALAN MAX 


Steve Nelson visited the Work- 
er office this week, and while he 
came to discuss his case, remain- 
ed to talk about developments in 
Poland and Hungary. . ) 
The Communist leader from 
Pittsburgh—now fighting against 
the government’s attempt to bring 
him to .trial for a fourth time 
(“three times is enough”) told of 
his first reactions to the. recent 
events, 

NELSON feels that the Soviet 
leaders, iristead of going’ further 
into their needed criticism. of the 
Stalin era, found.themselves “driv- 
en back into old methods.” Had 
they been more alert to the impli- 
cations of the Tito question, he 
went on, they would have examined 
their policies in relation to Hungary 
and Poland as well. 

To insist, as they did, that Mar- 


shal Rokossoysky must be a mem- 
{to realize that a people who -had 


ber of the Political Bureau of the 
Polish Communist Party, showed 
a “terrible lack of.understanding by 
the Soviet leaders of Polish national 


Lod 


_.- should have listened to Kar] Rad 


who had warned that the 
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j-| peasant leaders into jail, is putting 


jtions in Eastern Europe. 


e} was be 
he 
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American Communists, he went 


' 


correct policy. “This is to go back 
to the united front approach which 
prevailed up until 1947 when the 
Rakosi set up a dictatorial regime 
on a narrow basis which, while 
bringing some gains for people, led- 
directly to the present events.” 
THE MAIN error of Stalin and 
Rakosi, he continued, lay in failure 


lived under Horthy and then Hit- 


and by repression. 
“Nagy, on the other hand, instead 
of putting Social Democrats and 


them ‘into the government.” 

Those who are opposed to so- 
cialism are trying to make the most 
of the situation, Nelson added, 
and “we must insist that they stop 
interfering.” | | 

Nelson, a Yugoslav-American, 
who has worked over the years with. 
the national group in the Commu- 
nist movement, has acquired -con- 
siderable familiarity with condi- 


“The Soviet party will have to 
take another -at its whole pol- 
icy on the national question,” Nel- 
son said. He added that maybe it 


F THE CRISIS 


created a tinder box which, as in * 
the case of Hungary, was only too © 
easily ignited — particularly since | 
Rajk was dead whereas Gomulka © 
in Poland was fortunately still alive. © 


on, have to oppose “the errors of —  # 
our friends abroad while at the | 
|same time we fight against those  % 
‘reactionaries in our own country = = 
who would bring back the Hortys. ... 
to Hungary. Our criticism of our’ = 
friends is meant only to help them.” * 

Nelson said that while the Nagy. 
government faces grave difficulties 
in Hungary, it appears to have a 


ler, could not be pushed too fast/@™S the Jewish question. 


{very hard among many people” and 
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NELSON 


“My thoughts immediately went 
back to the statement of the Na- 
tional Committee of our party in 


| letters to the Speak Your Piece 


a ee . raged about the destructive head- 
me ~=s jiline in the Daily W orker of Oct. 
: a ~6— = 122 about the. situation in Poland. 


ee ~=—Sé ding thee nnewsss iss additional disrup- 
a 2 2—S_—s| tive work amongst the Communist 
|Party and its sympathizers. Why 

ie jmust we emulate the anti-Soviet, 


Some Readers 


Following are excerpts’ from 


Column in the Daily Worker 
which disagreed in whole or in 
part with the editorial viewpoint 
expressed on the events in Po- 


We wish to tell you we feel en- 


We feel that this way of hand- 


IN EASTERN EUROPE 


slogan “Workers of the world 
unite” a new concept “the univer- 
sal human being.” No matter how 
you study this proposition it is a 
negation of the class struggle. 

If you agree with the rn that 
all ‘who walk on two. feet are 
human, it equates Walters, East- 
land and McCarthy with the lead- 
ers of the working class. Why, we 
are all humans together, Ford arid 
Bill McKie, Nixon and Bill Foster, 
even Hearst and Johnnie Gates. 

Then there is the position of 
Putrament to the effect that Social- 
ism in Poland is a failure. One 


anti-socijalist press? 

How far z you intend to go 
with such discouraging work? 

[Ed. Note: The headline 
question said: 

Eyewitness Report from Warsaw 
POLES CHEER MOVES 
TOWARD DEMOCRACY 

Demostrate for Independence, 

Frigadly Ties with USSR] 


in 


The one-paragraph brushoff in 
your editorial of Oct. 22, of the 
serious criticism of the Polish press 


last July,” he said. That statement,|by Pravda is a rather dubious way 


Nelson went on, gave a virtual en- 
dorsement to the resolution of the 
Central Committee of the Soviet 
Communist Party on the Stalin 
revelations. 

“This endorsement actually 
created a block toward opening up 
deeper thinking where deeper 
thinking could be highly profit- 
able,” he said. | : 

Nelson said that he “agreed 
thoroughly” with the Daily Work- 
er’s editorial on Poland at the out- 
set of the Polish crisis. He noted 


that “it seems that old ideas die} /¢...., 


to express an “independent” Marx- 
ist position. Pravda was quite spe- 
cific in its criticism. According to 
the aticle in the Daily, they cite 
as examples of anti-working class 
and anti-Marxist thinking the arti- 
cles of Florcak and Putrament, 
lus a Belgian journalist Lambi- 
utte. 

Florcak advances, instead of the 


‘would expect that in a press de-- 


voted to Socialism his first words 
‘would be a ringing calll for mak- 
‘ing Socialism work. But no, it is 
‘true, as Pravda puts it, that the 
word Socialism got stuck in his 
throat... . 

How then does -it happen that 
the Daily Worker could brush aside 
so lightly the evidence cited by 
Pravda? It is a simple matter; 
more and more “freedom of cri» 
ticism” means freedom to criticize 
the comrades in the Soviet Union 
and freedom from criticism by the 
comrades in the Soviet Union. It 
seems that the slogan “there are 
many roads to socialism” is used to 
hide the proposition that “there are 
many roads away from Marxism 
Leninism.” 

°o e oO 

The path of socialist states must 

be one of economic cooperation 


| (Continued on Page 13) 
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. ing group that was to perform at 


galled off was 


the mayor , | 
cdidn’t ‘want undesirable: ‘eleménts! i: ~ (Continued :om: Page Iepo3e 


-some rhythm and blues music can 


that for a fight to start. 


| Leiters from 


Readers 


The views expressed in the letters printed below do not neces- 
ewily reflect our own. However we are glad to present their opin- 
ions and invite others to write to this column. 


cleared up and the spine back 


More About 
Chiropratic 

| CHICAGO, 
Dear Editor: | 


This is in reply to the Case 
Against Chiropractic by W. R. 
of Chicago which appeared in 
the Sunday Worker, Oct. 14, in 
reply to Charles Strong. Why 
Chiropractic in the Sept. 30 is- 
sue of the Worker: Strong ex- 
plained the growing demand for 
this service and the recognition 
of the Chiropractors by the var- 
ious Government departments 
including insurance companies 
and major corporations who 
have them in their factory med- 
ical departments. This informa- 
tion he states came from a 


pamphlet published recently by . 


the Public Affairs Institute in 
‘ Washington. 

~ W. R. gives us his own exper- 
jence visiting a Chiropractor 
whose diagnosis seemed phony 
to him. If this incident happen- 
ed several decades ago, or was 


recently performed by one who | 


attended an unrecognized school 
I have no doubts about it. To 
judge this against the whole pro- 
fession is absurd. Facts are, that 
a few generations ago, all medi- 
cal doctors had only six months 
of training. Do we slur them! 


As Charles Strong points out, 
in the states where chiropractors 
are licensed, the training in- 
cludes the same basic course as 
for a medical doctor and the 
number of hours is about 4,000. 
Today this practice is consider- 
ed scientific. Over 33 million 
patients in the past year have 
enjoyed the comfort of this sci- 
ence. 


I had medical attention from 
time to time until my middle 
forties. I was getting very dis- 
couraged with my. condition I 
turned to a chiropractor. He 
gave me a physical and spine ex- 
amination. He suggested going 
to the clinic for X-ray and other 
tests, which I did. He prescribed 
a diet and a supplement to my 
food. In the interim of his treat- 
ments I had pleurisy and stom- 
ach catarrh. I took no medicine 
while under his care. Today I 
‘am enjoying good health, thanks 
to the chiropractic profession 
and a good doctor. . ; I have the 
X-rays to prove the arthritis is 


to norma 


I would like to refer any one 
interested to a book by “Rae 
Mennell, M.A.,-M.D., B.C, (Con- 
tab), etc. Vol TI 1952. THE 
SCIENCE AND ART OF 
JOINT MANIPULATION, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., who says, 


“Few people would claim to 
be infallable in diagnosis, and 
if errors in medical diagnosis 
are to be reduced, the technique 
of joint examination should form 
part of medical training. In the 
past there was valid reason. for 
ignoring _ its ssibilities for 
‘good, merely because of the 
shroud of mystery in which 
joint manipulation was draped.” 

Though the medical top bodies 
have recognized their failure 
of curing: many ills of mankind, 
they would like to take over the 
whole healing art. In the words 
of Charles Strong “The die-hard 
hostility of the American Medi- 
cal Association’s top bodies have 
resisted the licensing of chiro- 
practors.” 


More and more medical and 
chiropractic doctors see the 
great need for cooperation in 
their field in the interest of their 
eer This is as it should 

e. The day is not far off when 
chiropractors will be part of hos- 
pital and.clinic staff as well as 
in industry. This will be part of 

~ progress. 
—Alice S. Belester. 


Nothing New 
In Resolution 
Dear Editor: 

After reading the draft resolu- 
tion I'm et a loss to discover 
anything as a basis for discus- 
sion at a district or national 


level. There is nothing in it to 
begin with, or so far as I can 
see, anything new but a rehash 
of propaganda that will build 
nothing. 


It is becoming apparent to 
me that we definitely have two 
factions within the N.C. One 
side, the people, who wrote the 
“draft: resolution,” sees the 
partys failures within the area 
of “mistakes.” The other side, 
consisting of. Foster and Davis 
sees the ‘es period in terms of 
reality, thereby, projecting the 


objective conditions as the real 
road-block. 

Here, it seems to me is the 
starting point for the draft res- 
olution. Who is “right” and whe 
is wrong and begin from there; 
for Dennis and the Gates faction 
to state their position and for 
Foster and Davis to state theirs. 


After following the paper ‘for 
some time, devotedly reading 
the “Speak Your Piece” column, 
reading the draft resolution and 
a small article by Foster on his 
position relative to the draft res- 
olution, and, following Davis in 
his reply to this “Chick Mason,” 
I can only conclude that there 
are two factions. 


It also appears to me that the 
paper is taking sides with that 
of the Dennis and Gates posi- 
tion. Correct me if Im _— 
but with proof. (Davis charged, 
for instance, that the paper with- 
held his reply to “Chick” for a 
month) Is this true? 


As for me, unless I can be 
proven wrong, I am solid in the 
corner of Foster and. Davis. 

I will agree that the policy of 
the CP over the past ten years 
made some mistakes but nothing 
of such a serious nature to iso- 
late, and weaken us numerically 
to the point we. now find our- 
selves. This was done by ruth- 
less reactionary forces which em- 
bodied McCarthyism as its way 
of life. It is to our credit that 
we have come out of this period 
intact. 

I am not one who believes 
that the Progressive Party was a 
mistake or that the fight against 
fascism was a mistake either. Is 
it a mistake simply because -we 
lost? Was it a mistake to fight 
for the Rosenbergs’ lives because 
we lost the fight and they died? 
Can we not see our role and our 
achievements under almost im- 
possible circumstances within 
the past ten years? 

I lived those ten years a 
worker and I've felt- those “ob- 
jective conditions.” No one can 
minimize their effect.on me. 

As for the draft resolution, 


I am rey awaiting an al- 
ternative resolution by Foster 
and Davis so that by the time 
of the district and national con- 
ventions, we'll have something 
to begin with. 

In conclusion, I,. like Foster, 
believe, with confidence, that 
the national convention will pros 
duce, on the basis of Foster's 
position, not only clarity on the 
period past but a realistic pro- 
gram for the future where we 
will find ourselves, once again, 
moving with the people and the 
labor movement. A WORKER 


>. e @ 
Readers’ Loyalty 
Our Capital 
Dear Editor: 

Again this year your paper is 
making a second appeal for funds 
in dee to continue publishing— 
a most worthy of support endeavor 


this. What follows might prove 


helpful to arrive at an understand- 
ing of why it is so essential ex- 
tending generous financial aid to a 
newspaper free from the influ- 
ences corporate wealth unfortu- 
nately exercises over most of the 
nation’s newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

Upton Sinclair in 1920 published 
his book, The Brass Check and 
the public found in its pages 
shocking revelations concernin 
the plutocratic orientation of  al- 
most the entire press. And lon 
before him Henry Adams _ ha 
stated that “the press is the hired 
agent of a monied system. . ... 
Vol II of-his collected epistles.) 

The great commercialized press 
of the USA remains the agent 


‘Six Ways . 


lo Elect 
Your Man 


& 


Tell all about it. 


guardian and voice of Big Business | 


interests. It cannot, therefore, be 
both a purely”business enterprise 
and the devoted public servant it 
was originally intended it to be. 

Time was when publishers were 
editors who endeavored, to mould 
the opinion of their readers. But 
nowadays the real publishers are 
the wealthy advertisers. Without 
their lavish financial support most 
newspapers and magazines are 
doomed to expire. 

The Daily Worker manages to 
survive Only because of the unflag- 
ging loyalty of its politically alert 
readers. May they save it again 


and again from undeServed disap- 


pearance from the market place of 
ideas. JEFFERSONIAN 
* . 


: J 
Dear Editor: 
In answer to the front page ap- 
peal,in the Daily Worker of Oct. 
2, we, a group of Bronx women 
collectively contribute $18. Check 
for same is enclosed. We all 
unanimously feel that. the Daily 
Worker must continue as a Daily. 

FIVE BRONX WOMEN 


| Can Take 


By A TEENAGER 
LOS ANGELES 


HAVE YOU heard? There’s 


a dangerous element in the air’ 


that is corrupting the teen- 
agers; it makes them danger- 


ous. What is it? Why, rhythm 


and blues of course. 


There must be something wrong 
with this music the way the city 
fathers of certain cities have start- 
ed to ban the rhythm and blues 
dances in their vicinities. I think 
they're going to change our namé 
from the Silent Generation to the 
Rock n’ Roll Generation. 


Seriously, these mayors and city 
councilmen, etc> say that the music 
causes the kids to get excited and 
to start fights. Now, I'll admit that 


get pretty wild but I also knew 
that it will take a lot more than 


_ During the hearings in E] Monte 
something was brought up that 
really made a lot of the -bans 
clearer. The manager of the sing- 


the dance that was banned said 
the reason this dance was 


> —_—__—_—— -_—- 


Msi. 


in the city. Seeing as the majority 


‘of the rhythm and blues groups are 


Negro, we suddenly see the light. 
* 


WHATEVER the excuse for 
ithe bans, we teenagers still. don't 
think much of them and most of 
our parents feel the same way. 
Alter all, it just isn’t the right thing 
to do going around banning music, 
whichever way you look at it. 

To the best of my knowledge 
the current rhythm and blues craze 
sprang up about six years ago and 
has been going strong ever. since, 
despite all the predictions that it 
had one foot in the grave. Rhythm 
and blues, or reckn’ roll, is per- 
formed mainly by Negro artists and 
by interracial orchestras. 


There's a lot to. be said pro and 
con on the rhythm and blues lyrics. 
Outside of the good old love song 
that seems to be around in any 
kind of music there are songs that 
really show the struggle of the Ne- 

ro people. You hear stories of 
rameups and monéy — problems 
quite a bit. ‘ 

Outside of the lyrics, rhythm 
and blues is just what it. says. 
There are terrific rhythm back- 

uunds that make them good 
ance records. And they're not all 
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Pros & Cons: About Rock n’ Roll 


| Can Leave It... 


By EGEE 


ROCK N ROLL.... teen- 
agers thrive on it, adults take 
it or leave it. Then there are 
some: people who are called 
squares; they dislike it. My 
opinion of Rock n’ Roll is 
mixed, : 


Digging the sounds and varia- 
tions on themes for the past num- 
ber of years I find myself biased to 
“Rock and Roll” as a music. I must 
make it clear that I ani an enthutsi- 
ast of the “blues” dating back to 
Jelly Roll Morton and ‘a subscriber 
of today’s “Modern Jazz’ brought 
to its height by Charlie Parker. 

“Rock and Roll” has burst out 
as a symbol of the times. It unfolds 
before us the deep frustration and 
want_of -teenagers to be free and 
shout, “Rock and Roll” has become 
an escape into a dream. The free 
movements of the beat and the 
steady rhythm ‘combine together 
to give a joy. and looseness that no 
other element in this society can 
give. Rock and Roll is the gospel 
and its disciples are those who 
preach it. 


As music “Rock and Roll” is not 


creative, Is not new in mg If} 
one ever. listened to, “Doctor Jive” 
‘on WLEB these’ woilld be: « similar: 


} 


That's -wt 


land Rolkt van Be. 


me #399 voy tells bag mcr oF Gog} 


ity found between “Rock” and the 
music played on the “Doctor Jive” 
program. The beat and rhythm of 


the “Rock” has been around for a 


long time. The music and style 
was developed, by Negro artists 
and musician. Not by Alan Freed. 

I like “Rock and Roll’ as a dance 
music. There is a relaxing beat and 
the chance to make up new steps 
on the dance floor. This is to me 
the exciting part of the music. Let- 
ting your body: become part of the 
musical. vibrations. 

* 

“ROCK AND ROLL” cannot 
change. There is no room for ex- 
perimentation as there is in Mod- 
ern Jazz. “Rock and Roll” because 
of its beat can become dull and 
drawn out. The rhythm and beat 
is always the same. 


To me “Rock and Roll” says 
nothing. I cannot see anything 
growing or something new devel- 
oping out of it. New variations etc. 
I like a music that can reach down 
into itself and pull out a new idea 
built around itself. “Rock and Roll” 
canot do this for fear of losing what 
it already has. And this is an over- 
whelming audience. “Modern [aes 
is a music that has to be explored 
and. thou 
e interest lies. “Rock 

“and 


t about for a long while.| 


Advertise the issues: peace 
civil rights, security. 


thought about after listening to 
both sides of a disk. No difference 
and no change. 

It is my feeling and millions of 
other people feel the same way I 
do that teenagers should not be 
called and treated like criminals 
because of their religious associa- 
tion with Rock and Roll. 

This is their music. It is a part 
-of them and they are a part of it. 
“Rock and Roll” speaks for them. 
It says: we want to be free and 
not held down. We have a place 
in this society and we have a con- 


the adults . . . you hold us down 
but we are still speaking. 


“We feel like bursting but you 
are not interested in our ideas and 


lans. So we burst. Yes we have : 


ound a way of letting off steam. 
‘Rock and Roll.’ But. then you call 
the police and call. us rowdies and 
juvenile delinquents. Say there you 
adults. Weren't you young once?” 
I will fight for a place for “Rock 


apd Ret, But.I can't say I'm gone 


POM Qarco SATE 
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An Interview with Frank Lloyd Wright 


The Sky City of the 20th Century’ 


A series of sky-piercing spires, free-standing 
amid a vast gardened village —is this the 
shape of tomorrow’s city? 


of the rubbish” which clutter to- 
day’s cities, not only the slums and 
We firetraps, but mH the cramped 
apartments, the obsolete factories, 
and' even the so-called modern) . 
structures, which Wright calls out- 
moded. 

“These skyscrapers we ‘have 
been building are still little more 
than tinselized boxes,” he declared, 
“and all effcrts to make a box 
really tall will fail.” A 

The radical principles of design 
which Wright has championed for 
a generation are climaxed in the) 
new “sky-city” building which he) 
has conceived. | 

“Building three of them in Chi- 
cago or put a half-dozen in New 
York’s Central Park and you can) 
replace all other commercial struc- 
tures.” he said. | 

He stood up tall to explain his 
principle of construction. “This| 
mile-high building is like a tree, | 
with a central trunk or core,” he 
said. Stretching out his arms, he) 
went on, “The floors are attached 
to this trunk like my arms. And if) 
|I drop my fingers, that represents: 
the outer shell, light and pendant! 
and supported by the core with 
wires.” : 

We went over the plans for “The| 
Illinois,” as this new design is' 
named. Its central feature is a! 
great slim-tapered tripod, a sword 


with its hilt encased deep in| Se 
concrete against the cateral’ hed. (ot utility, humanity and demo-;what he calls individuality, in a 


. ‘cracy. social order which is the opponent 


ock. 
The 528 light floors slabs extend| What of the contradictions which|of Wright's ideal of “the free citi- 
across this steel spine, the entire} Wright’s ideas face in an America/zen in the free city. 
structure light, rigid, balanced. | paralyzed by dying capitalism and! But - rejecting capitalism and 
The architect explained one of/in a world.terrorized by:the atomic| what he understands as socialism, | 
its features—a system of escalators| bomb? ‘Wright expresses hope in the pos- 


and atomic-powered elevators. The} The architect has long struggled | sibility of halting atomic war an 
tandem-cab elevators would each with what he calls ““ommerical Of moving this society ahead in 
have five levels, serving five stories | greed,” the force which has impris-|Spite of what he calls “the con. 
at once, rising at mile-a-minute/onned many of his greatest designs |Servatives, the lid-sitters and stand- 
S S. to the drawing board. patters. 

He once described capitalist so-| “If you are not a radical, you 
ciety as a great “taximeter of rent,| have no real place here,” he said, 
rent for land, rent for money, rent; “for an American by nature is a 


for manhood.” He is champion of radical.” 


new concepts of the City of the 
Futuré, no matter how visionary. 
But Wright is talking about some- 
thing which he insists is practical 
now, “as utilitarian as a pair of 
shoes.” 

He conceives of a planned and 
orderly city in which the only 
commercial structures are several 
of these towering giants. Here, the 
city's workers wquld gather each 
day to work under the most effi- 
cient, well-designed conditions. 

They would then go home to 
pleasant dwellings, surrounded by 
greenery and roominess. “An acre) 
to the individual,” he once sug- 
gested as a minimum. “Reflect. that 
}in these United States there. are 
about 57 green acres each, for 
every man, woman and child with- 
in our borders,” said Wright. 

* : 

HE EXPLAINED how such a 
plan would permit us to “get rid 


By CARL HIRSCH 
CHICAGO 


Frank Lloyd Wright, the 
87-year old world renowned 
architect unveiled in Chicago 
last week his — of 
this new urban world. | 

I found him among the exhibits, 
luncheons, testimonial affairs mark- 
ing this city’s week-long tribute 
to him. “The Daily Worker, yes” 
said Wrights “Come up to my 
hotel room and we'll talk.” 

He had just staggered Chicago 
with his plan for a mile-high build- 
ing to be situated on the lakefront. 
But Wright has for 50 years been 
an inventive groundbreaker, bold, 
creative, controversial. | 

“Not another skyscraper,” he 
explained, “but a‘ sky city, truly 
representative of the 20th Century.” 

Americans never seem to tire of 


j 


Frank Lloyd Wright—World Famous Architect 


* 
THIS IS NO rash experiment,” 
'}said Wright. “This is a building for 
this century, designed in the cause 


. ' 
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The Tragedy of the Aging 


Meet the Forty Plus Club 


or phone in soliciting membership.jand on the books as long as six 
Of every 100 who apply, only;months. One was shown the re- 
eight are accepted. The club does| porter. 
‘not guarantee a job, and no aver-| “Treasurer or comptroller—age 
age length of time for getting one} limit 45,” was one of the first seen. 
was given, but it may. be a matter, However, Mitchell said “it’s rare 
of days and it may be months. we get an age limit.” Another was 
No loan funds are available for an export secretary, $7,500 up. 
while seeking jobs. Applicants are) Some jobs were listed at $5,200, 
asked if they are prepared to sup- some at $7,200. The former $7,500 
port themselves for two or three; minimum executive often’ takes a_ 
months. job at less. z 
“Why all the careful screening,|. One group of Forty-Plus mem- 
if a man has references?” Mitchell bers goes out into the field urging 
was asked, after hed outlined the companies to place members. “We. 


steps an applicant must go through iably see only the top men,” 


By VIRGINIA-GARDNER : 


‘A WHITE HAIRED but far from elderly looking man sat folding news letters 
nearby. He was a former personnel man, but now on the other side of the gate, along with 
Oo vag Segmmeaeae of the Forty Plus Club of New York, Inc., dedicated to- getting one 
an r jJODS. } 

He had more séniority than the|or been in one job so to speak, all 
current public relations man, Al-|their lives.” 
lison H. Mitchell, in the club} “They have never looked for a 
where no man works on a salaried| job,” he said, “and feel helpless 
basis, and once or twice Mitchell|when they are suddenly confront- 
turned to him to ask, “Is thatied with 


— 


job, may retain an associate mem- 
bership for $15 a year. 

“It's not snootiness that makes 
us limit our memberships,” said 
Mitchell. “But we'd have to have 
a whole building, several times the 
| Size of this, if we didn’t.” 

Because everyone is only tem- 
porary, records are on the scarce 
side, except current ones, in the 
offices which now take up one 


nvar©rl 


“I don't ‘mean to say these men 
cripples when they 
come in here,” id. 
But men forced to retire before 
were ready to, and men dis- 
missed when companies or firms 
consolidated, he 


“We get used to it,” 
Certainly ex-personnel man, 
who appliéd himself to the job of 
folding 


er 
the 


floor and spill onto another. Thus 
all figures were not available, but 
these were: : 

The average age of the club 
members now is 53. years. There: 
are 90 “active” members and more 
than 400 associate members. From 
300 to 500 men a month come in 


r . 
- pS . . 


Titait 


before final voting by the mem- 
bership: two interviews, checkup 
on references given for last three 
positions, appearances before a 
screening committee of six or sev- 


en. 
“We make sure he will fit in, 
that he has the. right approach,” 
was the answer. Since thers were 
no paid workers, each man must 
pull his own oar, as well as being 
competent in his line. 
. * 
«THE CLUB, started in Boston 
more than 20 years ago by ane 
man who. found himself jobless 


' 


™~ 


% 


jlitor. of a big comics 
e|result of an 


said Mitchell. “Usually those our 
field men contact say practically 
nothing for or against age require- 
ments. But if a man comes back 
with three job openings, that tells 
the story.” If over a period of 
months the age barrier is not crack- 
ed, a company may be removed 
from the list of hopefuls. 

“Often it’s jealousy that gets a 
man dismissed, or a whi, said 
the temporary press tions: man. 
“I know of one case where a man 
was fired because the employer 
didn’t like his mustache. Of course 
he didp’t say so—but we had some- 
one on the inside.” — 

Mitchell himself had been an ed- 

blishing 
outfit. He was as’ the 
accident, then was out 
- and when he return- 


: 
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TV VIEWS 


Fathers and Sons 


By BEN LEVINE 


ITS A barren errof that 
brings no letter from an alert 
reader, and though my mis- 
takes are never deliberate, I 
am not completely repentant 
for they appear : 
to be the only iar |; 
way I can hear “s& 
from my public. oa 


' My .Iatest slip, — 


duly recorded ine amr: 

a letter printed ines 44 

last week's issue, 2 

rose from my 
eagerness to 

avoid the com-# 

mercials that pre- 

cede and follow a program. I turn 
the knob on late, like a tardy thea- 
tre-goer, when the program starts, 
and [I turn it off early at the end. 


This was how I came to miss the 
' credits at either end of a sketch, 


“The Plunge,” which had adver- 
tised Menasha Skulnik in the main 
role, but which at the last moment 
substituted Henry Jones. 

As a result I praised the wrong 
man, revealing an ignorance unbe- 
coming to a columnist in the enter- 
tainment field. 

I am careful now to scan the 
credits, though I must say they are 
generally rolled off at a speed that 
bewilders me, though I am con- 
sidered a fast copyreader. 

* 

NO CAREFUL checking. was 
needed, however, to identify Hkddie 
Cantor as Morris Sizeman, ‘dress 


Saco Ree 
ae Sess ee as 


EDDIE CANTOR 
manufacturer, in the Playhouse 90 
sketch called “Sizeman and Son.” 
Though Mr. Cantor played a more 
serious and more complex part than 
I had ever before seen him attempt, 
his goo-goo eyes gleamed through 
in spots, and there was no mistak- 
ing his lovable personality. 

Yet it was an exhilirating experi- 
ence to watch an actor with about 
five decades of acting behind him 
es as if he was on the thresh- 

old of a promising career. 

A study of the credits flashed 
on at the end of the sketch reveal- 


ed one interesting fact, that “Size- - 


man and Son” was written by. Elick 
Moll, co-author of “Storm Center,” 
the Bette Davis vehicle that blasts 
book-burning., Mr. Moll showed in 
that movie that he was a _ think- 
ing man, and it was no surprise, 
therefore, to see that the Playhouse 

farce has its. serious moments. 

+ | 

THE garment center is the scene 
of this comedy, which epens with 
Morris Sizeman (Eddie Cantor) in 
his dress factory in: the center of 
creative - turmoil . while he pre- 


from . Korea. . : 


justify his 


experience with destitution ir. 
South-Korea, to gallop off to break 
down the dark towers of reaction. 


The dialogue and characters are 
of the Molly. Goldberg school, but 
the arguments about Harokl’s 
“communism” go more than once 
to the brink of real thinking. Har- 
old's itch for reform, however, 
turns out to be only a skin irri- 
tation, and disappears, or, it is 
hinted, becomes Tesngot. after a 
few fumbling and foolish sermons 
to his fathers workers and custom- 
ers. 

The capitalist father has his way, 
but the jolts he receives from the 
wayward son are, for those with 
eyes to see and ears to hear, flash- 
es of insight into the narrowness 
and selfishness of a_ benevolent 
Seventh Avenue despot. 

At one point, Father Mortis yells, 
“If I stop making dresses, will that 
feed the starving people of India?” 
Son Harold has no answer, and the 
crushing question is tt for a 
laugh. But if Harold had read a few 
books on political economy instead 
of rushing off to write a volume of 
denunciation out of his own unaid- 
ed head, he might have given an 
effective- answer. He may do so 
yet, in a TV sequel when times are 
more ripe. | 


another 


PETER LORRE was 
actor whose performance in this 
Playhouse 90 sketch showed new 
facets in a fine talent. Mr. Lorre, 


shedding his customary role of 
sinister assistant gangster, Was in 
this case a hard-working, submis- 
sive garment presser, given to sud- 
den Fassia of temper. 

To entertain the audience with 
a paradox, this presser, irritated by 
Harold, the virgin revolutionist, 
points out he has something more 
to lose than his chains. With his 
savings, it seems, he has become 


the landlord of an apartment house 


with 19 tenants. 

Maybe so. The struggles of the 
International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union at the dawn ofthe 
century, laid the basis for some 
pretty high wages in some fac- 
tories. 

Yet I cannot believe that the 
case of Peter Lorre, the presser, is 
typical. My own father was a press- 
er in the last 25 years of his life, 
and far from becoming a landlord 


he barely managed to retain his 


status as a tenant. It is fair to ‘say, 
however, that most of that time 
was during the period of strikes that 
built the union. His progress in the 
25 years consisted in moving his 
family from an East Side slum to a 
slum building on 28 St., and finally 
to a two-family house in Brooklyn. 


I had one advantage, however, 
in being the son of a manavho never 
attained a dress manufacturer's 
wealth. Fhe accumulator. of rich- 
es is almost inevitably a tyrant to 
his children, for how else can he 
money-grubbing and 
money manipulations except as a 
sacrifice to the wife and _ kiddies? 

But all my father wanted was 
the right to work so that his fam- 
ily, -which he. loved, shouldn't 
starve, and for the rest he preferred 
to let us alone and to be himself 
let alone with his books. 

My relatives tell me I bear a re- 
markable resemblance to him. 

* 


A FAVORITE book of my fath- 
ers was Turgetiyev’s “Fathers and 
Sons” which, curiously enough, tells 
something of the same story as is 
told in “Sizeman and Son.” Tur- 
genyev s two heroes are young men 
influenced by “nihilism,” the ma- 
terialist philosophy of some of the 
Russian intellectuals of a century 
ago..At the end of tke Russian 
novel, one of these young men is 


reconciled with his wealthy and 
mildly liberal father. , 


But though Turgenyev’s story 


had a tame ending, its pages con-. 


tained gentle intimation of a de- 
caying society, and they whispered 


-naneeeetl - 


| When the First Work 


By Alexander Trachtenberg 


IN EUGENE ,DEBS the . 


Russian Revolution of 1917 


found an immediate and sym- 


pathetic response. He consid- 
ered the>Socialist Revolution 
“the greatest in point of historic 
significance and far-reaching in- 
fluence in the annals of the race,” 
and sensed the difference between 
the compromising Mensheviks and 
the indomitable Bolsheviks, who, 
under the leadership of Lenin, 
forged ahead aces 

tarian revolution. In addressing 
himself to the Russian Revolution 


on the First Anniversary of the 
Revolution he wrote: “The chief 


‘glory of your revolutionary tri- 


umph is that you have preserved 
inviolate the fundamental prin- 
ciples of international Socialism 
and refused to compromise.” 

When the name Bolshevik was 
spoken with derision among _ his 
party friends, Debs declared pub- 
licly: “I am a Bolshevik from the 
crown of my head to the tips of my 
toes.” To the jury at his trial, he 
defiantly declared: “I have been 
accused of expressing sympathy 
with the Bolsheviks of Russia. I 
plead guilty to the charge.” 

The following are three ex- 
cerpts from the speeches and 
writings of Eugene V. Debs on the 


he a 


EUGENE V. DEBS 


By ARCHIE JOHNSTONE 
UFA, - Bashkiria 

RINGED by rivers like a 
wairior girded with a belt 
of silver, Ufa (sings Nazar 
Nadjmi, one of the least 
rhapsodic bards of Bashkir- 
ia) stands guard over the gate- 
way to the Urals. . 

I seem to have missed this 
gateway on my travels but I 
willingly corroborate that Ufa 
(pop. 400,000), the capital of the 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics of Bashkiria, stands not 
on one but on three great rivers 
and that it dominates the sur- 
rounding flat steppeland rather 
theatrically from a precipitous 

‘ hill which may or may not be a 
far-lung: foothill of the Urals. ° 

The rivers—the Belaya, the 
Ufa and the Dyoma—besides en- 
circling the capital, provide 750 
miles ‘of waterway through the 
republic, which is the size of five 


the prole-° 


Eugene V. Debs 


Russian Revolution. The first is 
from a speech Debs delivered to 
the jury in Federal Court. The 
second is an excerpt from an ac- 
ceptance speech of the presiden- 
tial nomination, delivered to a del- 
egation of the Socialist Party con- 
vention in the summer of 1920. 

The third was a statement Debs 
made on the third anniversary of 
the Russian Revolution. It was 
made a few days after the results 
of the presidential election on 
Nov. 2, 1920 showed that Debs 
received nearly a million’ votes, 
cast for a Socialist candidate serv- 
ing a ten year sentence for his po- 
litical views. 

Needless to say, Debs was in no 
position to make a campaign. The 
vote was a protest against his im- 
prisonment. A few months -later, 
President Harding, who was a can- 
didate in the same elections, called 
Debs to Washington and after a 
eonference with him, decided to 
grant Debs. full amnesty. 


Russian and American 
Revolution Compared 


(Delivered before -the jury at 
the Federal Court, Cleveland, 
Sept. 12, 1918, ten months after 
the Revolution. ) 


“... I have read a great deal 
about the Bolsheviks of Russia that 
is not true. I happen to know of 
my own knowledge that they have 
been grossly misrepresented by the 
press ef the country. Who are 
these much-maligned revolutionists 
of Russia? For years they had been 
the victims of a brutal Czar. They 
and their antecedents were sent to 
Siberia, lashed with a knout,_ if 
they even dreamed of freedom. 

At last the hour struck for a 
great change. The Revolution 
came. The Czar was overthrown 
and his infamous regime ended. 
What followed? The common peo- 
ple of Russia,came into power, the 
peasants, the toilers, the soldiers, 
and they proceeded as best as they 
could to establish a government of 
the people. 

It may be that the much- 
despised Bolsheviks may fail at 
last, but Jet me say to you that 
they have written a chapter of 


‘As an American Saw It: 1917 


| 
Nov. | 


> 


glorious history. It will stan 
their eternal credit. Their les 
are now denounced as crim 
and outlaws. Let me remind 
that there was a time when Ge 
Mfg ag 0m who is now revar 
as the father of his country, | 
denounced as a disloyalist, . 
Sam Adams, who is known to 
the father of the American 
olution, was condemned as a 
cendiary, and Patrick Henry, 
delivered that inspired and 
spiring oration that aroused 
colonists, was condemned 
traitor. : 
They were misunderstood at 
time. . They stood true to t 
(Continued on Page 14) . 
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into the common purse of the 
first socialist family of nations. 

The silver-belted warrior, it 
also becomes evident later, is 
none other than Ural Batir, the 
demi-god hero of many Bashkir 
legends who symbolizes the Life 
Force that is always turning the 
tables on the Death Force, That, 
I imagine, is why even non- 
Bashkir Ufans today say “Batir!” 
when you and I would say “Atta- 
boy!” 

The Bashkir language, I gather, 
is basically Turco-Altaic with a 
strong dash of. Finno-Ugric, but 
I notice that many Bashkir ex- 
clamations (and they say that 
exclamations were the earliest 
forms of human speech) are not 
very different from our own. For 
instance, when they climb a hill 
on a hot day they mop their 
brow and exclaim “Oof!” or 
“Oof-ah!” and any Bashkir will 
tell you that someone must have 

_ done exactly that at some time 
here and given the hills its name. 
—“Ufal” , 

: * 


Archie Crosses the 


Bashkirian.” (Even on the 
sian-language daily “Soviets 
Bashkiria” more than half 
staff is Bashkir.) There a 
the republic 25 distinct nati 
ities apart from the “true” E 
kirs—whose mixed European] 
Asian origins are hard to tr 
but Bashkiria has assimi 
them all in some mys 
manner and given them a gf 
unity or esprit de corps, it sé 
to me, than any other Sovie 
public has done with its d 
ent les. 

Suche vf the credit for th® 
I think, due to.certain qué 
in the Bashkirs themselves 
ple “with narrow eyes but 

earts as broad. as the step 

and I was delighted to 
how. eagerly the non-Bé 
Bashkirians give their hosts 
credit. — . 5 

That, by the. way, is no™ 


new. Starting with Hero 


i sri for the atrival of his son, 
._ : + Harold, _-» -. ¢ sto the reader, concerning the Rus- 
Ne Ee AM 0: am ernie perry nme and siah’ or system of that day, 2 * 

ene Ra. Chea 1ky a ‘consternation te grief; when: ( shild 4 ea look now, but its seams are 4 : ‘ip ) :- whole, boasts. of. being “63. ai ae Aoips 

. ue ei) Cb eA w dHarold reveals a , re; bor n’of hig ©: “het ; 7 ( #599 f he pe a i is alfewv 3 later) flow" vent Boshi r ‘bat! 1 | percent. * ab good ve ! 


UFA, LIKE the republic as 
Vor two of 
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Republic Was Born 


As an Englishman Sees It: 1956 
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By D. N. PRITT 


IT IS useful to look back 
39 years, to remember the “10 
days that shook the world,” 
the birth of the new Soviet 
state whose final death was re- 
ported approximately once a week 
for its first few years, later only 


once every few months, and in 
the end not at all! 


And what a world it was that 
was shaken! An old, still almost 


complacent, capitalist world of 


foot-sjogging armies and a gold 
dh which was thought to be 
“as safe as the Bank of England” 
(and, after all, that is how safe it 
was!) Its controllers even thought 
it was safe enough for them to in- 
dulge in a world war without any 
danger of “those dreadful Social- 
ists” doing anything (there were 
not yet any “Communists” in the 


D. N. Pritt 


modern sense of the word); and > 


they were quite bewildered when 
they found that it wasn’t so safe 
after all! 

What tremendous developments 
there have been in those thirty- 
nine years! I must not of course 


“write the history of the world in 


this article, but merely consider 
the effect of the Revolution, both 
within and without what is now 
the USSR. 

Within its own territories, what 
has the USSR won? In spite of all 
the efforts of the press, the story 
is well-known, to those who are 
not “as the deaf-adder, which 
stoppeth her ears, and I must not 
relate ‘it at too great length. 

Materially, one of the poorest 
and: most backward states in the 
world has become the second most 
advanced and powerful—and will 
not long be second. And that ma- 
terial advance, greater in achieve- 
ment than anything done—as yet— 
in any two centuries in any other 
part of the world, was won with- 
out any normal “accumulated cdp- 
ital” to start on, without any help 
from .outstide, without even the 
help that can be derived from in- 
telligent hostile criticism. 

Spiritually, what it has done, in 
terms of human dignity and hap- 
“eagjae for women, for children, 

or exploited people, for people of 
color or of minority race, as well 
as for the general body of citizens, 
is equally remarkable. 

If there were later grave slips 
and shortcomings for a_time—a 
topic on which I have written ear- 
lier—we can remember that the 
tremendous achievements _ that 
have been won in spite of those 
shortcomings are even more re- 
markable for the very fact that 
they have been so won; that the 
advances now should be swifter 
than ever; and that it ill becomes 
those of small achievements to 
pick holes in the mighty work o! 
those who réally are building the 
new world, and not just talking 
about it (or trying to stop it). 

So much for the effect within 
the Soviet lands. What of the ef- 
fects outside? Here, I must first 
consider separately on the one 


-hand the effects—whether imme- 


diate or long-term—on the coun- 
tries whose rulers are not friendly 
to the new. socialist world, and on 


about them. 

Up to the Revolution the 
Bashkirs were a semi-nomadic, 
illiterate. people whose way of 
life—mainly in the saddle—had 
changed very little in two thou- 
sand, or perhaps three thousand, 
years. ~~ | 


Perhaps their greatest virtue, 
and certainly the one that makes 
the 25 non-Bashkir nationalities 
think of themselves as Bashkir- 
jans, is their far-renowned and 
special brand of hospitality, the 
main ingredient of which is a 
live-and-let-live tolerance of the 


leg in which the koumiss is kept 
to ferment:.Perhaps (says Archie) 


} Sa ki 
, 7 ts CASSs tee Sy FF 
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it. is the hind Roi that gives the 


the other the effects on countries 
which are friendly; and finally I 
must add a word about effects 
produced equally on all coun- 


tries. 
* 


ON THE FIRST, there are both 
the immediate reactions and ef- 
fects, in 1917 and the three or 
four years that followed, and the 
effects in relatively recent times, 
from say 1921 onwards. 

The immediate reactions studied 
now as one looks back, are very 
interesting. The ruling classes of 
U.S.A. and Britain reacted much 
more intelligently and profoundly 
(from their own selfish point of 
view) than may have been gen- 
erally realized at the time. They 
saw plainly that the revolution was 
of the greatest importance, that its 
example might well lead the work- 
ing class of other countries—in- 
cluding economically advanced 
countries—to similar revolutionary 
activity, and that (the First World 
War, being, of course, by no means 


then over) the “safest” of capitalist _ 


countries was not safe, and could 
not even calculate how unsafe it 
was. 

They accordingly adopted three 
lines of policy to meet the situa- 
tion. The first was to try to head 
off revolutionary sentiment by the 
concilatory proposals, contained 
in President Wilson’ “Fourteen 


D. N. PRITT 
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Urals After Herodotus 


‘abel: 


us Say SdeT 4 bat 


creeds and customs and peculi- 
arities of the strangers within 
their gates—even when _ these 
strangers were the remnants of 
defeated invaders who settled 
among them. © ™ 

* 


THE BASHKIRS, who are fa- 
mous not only as bards and hosts 
but also as leg-pullers, attribute 
all their national characteristics 
to their national beverage, kou- 
miss, mare’s milk made alcoholic 
by fermentation. Koumiss is’ the 
main item in the regime of many 
sanatoriums here and in other 
parts of the USR as a cure for 
a wholé range of illnesses caused 
by faulty metabolism, following 
roughly the doctrine of Sour- 
Milk Mechnikov. , 

The first gulp of koumiss—and 
to. “try anything once” is one of 
your correspondent’s occupa- 
tional hazards — makes your 
tongue tingle and. your nostrils 
quiver. What else it does to you 
I dan’t know but perhaps ‘here 
we have the real <“milk of hu- 
man. kindness”—with a kiek in it, 


like ~ Burn’s Hie a’kindness.” 


Anyhow,, it, could ,be. said 


- 
: 
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ON THE WAY 


The Last 


Resort 


Of the Racists 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


CHANGING the rules of the 
U. S. Senate is a must for sup- 
porters of civil right, Mayor Rob- 
ert F. Wagner said recently in 
a debate with Jacob Javits, his 
‘Republican rival for a seat in the 
U. S. Senate. In 
1952 changing 
the Senate 
rules was a hot 
issue. Labor or- 
ganizations and 
thee NAACP 
joined in de- = 
manding _ that 
Rule 22, the so- 
called. cloture 
rule, be amend- 
ed to prevent Dixiecrat filibusters 
against civil rights jegislation 
The issue was hot because in 
1950 a FEPC bill had‘ success- 
fully passed the House only to 
be filibustered to death in the 
Senate. Unlimited debate permit- 
ted Dixiecrat Senators to veto the 
bill bv simply talking it to death. 

The Leadership Conference on 
Civil Rights held in Washington, 
D. C., February, 1952, set as its 
target for the Congress to be 
elected that year an amendment 
for Rule 22. The _ preferred 
amendment would have limited 
debate. on any Senate business 
by a majority vote of those Sena- 
tors present. Rule 22, as it stands 
today, makes it impossible to 
limit debate on a measure unless 
64 of the 96 Senators vote for it. 
Even worse, Rule 22, exempts 
debate on rule changes from any 
limitation whatever—even if 64 
or more Senators favor such limi- 
tation. 

* 


AT THE opening of the 84th 
Congress in January, 1953, reso- 
lutions were introduced in the 
Senate, then Republican control- 
led and exactly 17 Senators vot- 
ed for changing. the rules on 
cloture. In seking to change the 
rules the advocates of cloture 
made- provisions that - debate 
should continue for at least two 
weeks on. any disputed measure 
before debate was limited. Sen. 
Hubert Humphrey (D-Minn) said 
in support of such a measure: 

“There is no subject under 
the sun whose essential facts and 
pros and cons cannet be thor- 
oughly explored and ventilated 
in a week or two weeks of de- 
bate.” } 

It has been widely known 
since 1917 when the question of 
limiting debate . was first at- 
tempted in the Senate that any 
legislation not palatable to the 
racist bloc of Senators was doom- 


ed by filibuster before a vote 
was taken. This has been true of 
Republican as well as Democratic 
Congresses. Sen. Herbert Leh- 
man, one of the bitterest oppon- 
ents of the filibuster made this 
clear in a speech to the civil 
rights conference in 1952. He 
charged: 

“,.» There are men in both 
parties, including some who pay 
lip service to civil rights, who 
are cynically satisfied that Rule 
22 remain on the books, and 
who are pleased .. . to keep civil 
rights as a political issue, with- 
out making these rights a legal 
fact. . . . I say those who pre- 
tend to be for civil rights and 
yet give silent or open support 
to Rule 22 are more to be con- 
demned than those who frankly 
and openly oppose civil rights 
legislation. : 

Sen. Lehman described Rule 
22 as “the sword of Damocles 
not only over civil rights legis- 
lation, but over all legislation.” 
-» But by the opening of the 85th 
Congress in January, 1955, the 
— for the right to vote on 
egislationin the U. S. Senate 
had been replaced by the urge 
to keep the Democratic Party 
united. Sen. Hubert Humphrey 
was quoted by Marquis Childs in 
the New York Post (Jan. 7, 1955) 
as Saying: 

“Why should we do _ this 
(seek a rules change—A.W.B.)- 
just to, please these civil liberties 
groups? The maximum number 
of votes we can expect to get is 
22, and I dont think the total 
will be that large.” 

This is reported to have been 
told the Senate Democratic Pol- 
icy Committee in discussing what 
to do about rile changes. Theis 
is no record of any Republican 
meeting at all on the issue, al- 
though there were Republican 
Senators and Democrats. Of the 
entire membership of .the Sen- 
ate, Republicans and Democrats, 
only Sen. Lehman was willing to 
fight for changing the nilee in 
the 85th Congress. He told the 
policy committee: 

“We're working under rules 
of 150 years ago.” 

There was no need for a fili- 
buster to develop in the 85th 
Congress because no. civil rights 
bills reached the Senate floor. 
But if by any chance they had, 
the odds were against passage. 
The filibuster was there as the 
last resort, the sword of Damo- 
cles.” 

Rule 22 then is a civil rights 
issue in this campaign equal to, 
or surpassing, that of James O. 
Eastland, | 


—_ - 


and co-existence, of mare's milk 
and magnanimity. 

Or, if you like, you could eall 
it a land flowing with milk and 
honey. Honey—from_ the _blos- 
soms in great forests of lime 
trees—was the main product of 
Bashkiria even in the time o: 
Herodotus 2500 years ago, but 
until the Revolution it was al: 
wild, gathered honey and no- 


body bothered with man-mad-. 


hives or “taking the bees in fo: 
the winter.” 

Today Bashkiria is easily the 
biggest producer of honey in the 
Soviet Union, and bee-keeping is 
ene of the most profitable line: 
in all the sfate and collective 
farms in the lime-tvee’ regions. At 
the Red Dawn sovkhoz, ane bec- 


keeper told me (he had almost 


to shout to make himself heard 
over the thunderous humming) 
that, good Socialist though he 
was. he was the exploiter of 
twenty million “workers’!. 

* 


TO ROUND OFF the. book- 
keeping of Bashkiria’s liquid or 
semi-liquid assets let me. recall 

. (from my last letter) that.the re- 
ublic is. the Soviet Union's 
eading producer of oil as well 
as of koumiss and honey. 
Tbs. thin 


—_——— 
—— 


about, but the main theme of 
their songs and legends all down 
the ages has been the Urals. © 

‘I had always thought that the 
Urals divided Europe from: Asia 
with a range of rocky peaks as 
high as the Alps or the Cau- 
casus. Perhaps they were origin- 
ally, but they are scores of mil- 
lions of years older than most. 
other great mountain ranges of 
the world and “fair wear and 
tear” for 230 million years has 
reduced them to half the height 
of the Caucasian range; and it 
is this that has brought their 
creat stores of once deeply- 
buried semi-precious and preci- 
ous stones and minerals within 
the reach of man. 


Even.a bald catalogue of the 
Ural stones seems to “sing. 
Think of alabaster, chalcedony, 
sardony, crystoberyl, malachite, 
lapis lazuli, obsidian, porphyry, 
aquamarine carnelian, Jampro- 
vhyrealmandine and sylvanite. 
and you'll know what I mean. 


And if you want to- get the 
flavor of the scores of fascinat- 
ing legends about the Urals, then 

_ beg, borrew or even buy a copy 
of Bazhov’s “The Malachite Cas- 
ket”, an English translation of 
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Anti-Trust Action Names 


gs : , si . 5 a ' 
*‘ Biel * 
Milk Trust Directors — 
SOME OF THE eu 4 
main connections) 


DIRECTORS OF BORDEN CO. (and their other 


Companies 


ANOTHER chapter in the onward monopoly surge was disclosed last week when 
the Federal Trade Commission filed complaint against three of the biggest corporations in 


the dairy field. They had acquired 251 other com 


panies during the past six years, the 


FTC claimed. Their total sales for 
1955 were almost two and one-half 
billion gollars. 

Facts cited in the FTC com-. 
plaint were: : 


NATIONAL DAIRY 
PRODUCTS CORP., 
NEW YORK: 


- Acquired 40 dairy concerns since 
1951. These accounted for a sub- 
stantial part of the 39 percent in- 
crease in its sales between 1950 
and the present, the FTC charged. 


Between 1924 and 1950, Na-' 


tional bought up 400 concerns. 


5 


(While most of the acquisitons 


in that field through its owner-| 
ship of Kraft Food Co.) 
BORDEN CO., 

NEW YORK: 

Acquired 80 concerns since 1950, 
boosting its sales 30 percent dur-' 
ing that period. Between 1924 and 
1950; Borden purchased 500 com-) 


panies. 


BEATRICE FOODS CO., 


out process designed to still public 
resentment against the growth of 
monopolies. Widespread 


veloping among dairy farmers. 

A special division in the Depart- 
ment of: Justice, the anti-trust di- 
vision, carries on protracted court 
controversies in this field. In Con- 
gress a subcommittee of the House 


CHICAGO: 

Acquired 131 companies since 
1951. Its sales increases of 58 per- 
cent during the period was due 
primarily to these acquisitions. 
Total purchases by Beatrice prior 


Judiciary Committee flails at the 
same monopoly windmills, 

Neither: major party has, how- 
ever, undertaken any real steps to 
block the growing power of the 
trusts. 


by all the companies were in the|to 1950 were said to be 70 con-|, At most, investigations are con- 


dairy field, National also acquired 
Humko Co., Memphis, which sells 
edible vegetable oils to the margar- 
ine and salad oil and salad dress- 


‘ 


ing industries. National is already 


cerns. | 
Beatrice. total sales for 1955. 
were $325 million. | 
The filing of the FTC complaints | 
is only the first step in a long-drawn 


ducted, and verbal protests made, 
to appease the smaller corporations 
and the farmers who are bein 

squeezed by the growing power o 
the monopolies. 


Tax Burden 
Still Falls On 
Lowest Paid - 


By JACK MORRISON » 


TO MOST workers this 
statement will come as a 
shocking surprise, and still it is 
true, “that almost one-third of 
a worker's wages, in one form 
or another, goes to pay taxes,” fed- 
eral, state and local. To appreciate 
_ fully the significance of this fact, 
let us just consider what it does 
to the earnings or purchasing ca- 
pacity of the workers. 

The average wage of a worker 
in manufacturing industry in 1955 
was about $76 a week. If a third of 
- that was taken away for taxes it 
would leave less than $51 a week 
at the disposal of the worker to 
cover all his experises. Bacto, 

_ These striking facts are disclosed 
~ gn the information booklet, “The 
Burden of Taxes,” just issued by 
the Labor Resea Association. 
(48 pp., International Publishers, 
35 cents). Concisely and lucidly, 


to 


small businessmen. 


TAXES 


with a remarkable wealth of offi- 
cial figures, it tells the story of our 
complex system of taxation, and it 
notes that “almost all major tax 
laws passed since 1940 have raised | 
asseSsments levied on lower income. 
and middle income groups while 
showing favoritism ‘toward the for- 
tunes of the wealthy.” 


* 
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conclusion that the amounts in 
taxes lost by the government be- 
cause of the various forms of fav- 
oritism permitting the rich to es- 
cape payment of taxes due from 
them, amount to many billions, as 


THE pamphlet answers the ques- 
tions which perplex the workers 
and. the common people crushed by 
the unprecedented burden of taxa- 
tion. “Despite our non-involvement 
in any shooting war and despite 
the lessening of tensions in many 
parts of the world . . . almost two- 
thirds of the total national budget 
is earmarked for war and related 
purposes.” Moreover, of this huge 
$66 billion budget, the greatest in 
peacetime, “no more than $9 bi- 
llion, on 13 percent . . . actually is 
— towards the people’s wel- 
are. 

The inequity of the tax policy, as 
already mentioned, is reflected in 
our entire system of taxation which 
is ‘with a view to transfer- 
ring the chief burden of taxes from 
the people with the highest incomes 
e people with very moderate 
and low incomes, from: the multi- 
millionaire and corporation mag- 
nates to the workers, farmers, and 


* 


sponding lossés suffeféd by the gov- 


the table shows: 
In Billions 


i 
i 
i 
' 
; 
‘ 
wr 
— 
a 


‘ 
Tncome sovlitting ._._.... 
Estate and gift .......... .cmece 
Non-taxable interest, dividend 
credits and exclusions 

Capital gains ...... 
Family partnerships —..--.... 
SUPE: :'d dbdabuathew ees 6 toed cece 
Rapid amortization —_.._....... 
Accelerated depreciation ....... 
Excess profits tax .. 
I eter ce iv cae ee be os 
Miscellaneous .....ees 


Total 


IF THE _sabegeenss es ‘were to 
enforce the law and collect this 
$16.5 billion in taxes due from, but 
not paid by, wealthy individuals 


Sr MWK HMOMe = p- 
Seceocusrwoe o 


and corporations, the burden of 
taxation on the low and middle in- 


come ony could be substantially 
lower. Still greater reductions in 
the burden -of taxation on these 
‘groups could be achieved by re- 
rags entire system of taxa- 
tion which is shaped to favor the 


rich. 


The hlet accordingly con-| . 


cludes of 


ernment, the pamphlet reaches the; 


Theodore ‘C, Montague, trustee, Bank of New York; director, 


International Nickel Co. 


Harold W. Comfort, trustee, Dollar Savings Bank. 
L. Manuel Hendler, director, Wisconsin Central R. R. 


Robcliff V. Jones, trustee, Bronx Savings 


Bank. 


Lester Le Feber, director, Milwaukee Insurance Co... 

Madison H. Lewis, director, First National Bank of Warwick. 

Marcus M. Munsill, with Spencer Trask & Co. (Wall St. firm). 

Thomas I. Parkinson, director, American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Chase National Bank; Westinghouse Electric Co. 

Henning W. Prentis, Jr., chairman, Armstrong Cork Co.; dis 
rector, Mellon National Bank and Trust Co.; director, National Asso- 


ciation of Manufacturers. 
a 


SOME OF THE, 
DIRECTORS OF NATIOAL DAIRY PRODUCTS 
{with their other main connections) | 
| James Bruce, director, Chemical Bank and Trust Co.; Ameri- 
can Airlines; Republic Steel Corp. | 
Paul C. Cabot, president and director, State Street Investment 


Corp., Boston; director, J. P. Morgan & Co.; director, 


Can Co. 


Continental 


K. T. Keller, chairman, Chrysler Corp.; trustee, Hanover Bank. 
J. Clyde Loftis, director, Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. 
H. C. Von Elm, honorable chairman, Manufacturers Trust Co. 


Sidney J. Weinberg, partne 
General Electric Co. : 


r, Goldman, Sachs & Co.; director, 


L. A. Van Bomel, director, Chrysler Corp.; Manufacturers Trust 


Co 


director, Irving Trust Co. 


George H. Rutherford, director, Grace National Bank. 


E, E. Stewart, president and director, National Dairy Products; 


j 


a 


anger 
‘against the dairy trust ‘has been de-| 


. 
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Dear Editor 


eee %*%%*A*R*AASR AAA NA HAA AASB AM Letters f-om Readers 


Asks Reappraisal 
Of Theories 


Dear Editor: 

Sid Stein’s distorting, evasive 
and dishonest reply to both Sta- 
robin and McManus in “Pros and 
Cons” (Oct. 21), as representative 
of the CP’s views and attitudes, 
is utterly shameful and the best 
possible argument that could be 
made for the dissolution of the 
CP and the removal ‘of the hun- 
dreds of Sid Steins in our Party 
from their. entrenched strangle- 
hold of leadership. 

Stein ignored, because he knew 
it was true, Starobin’s criticism 
that in the resolution, “while 
calling for a reappraisal of Marx- 
ist and Leninist theories, the 
Party is not really given™ any.” 

McManus’ criticism of the fail- 
ure, even _now, to supply the 
lack of a body of American So- 
cialist theory is entirely valid 
and not answered by Stein. 

The CP ought to be ashamed 


of Stein's answer. | 
E. L. BRANCATO 


* 


Prefers Doers 
To Critics 
Dear Editor: 
Many of the recent letters jn 
“Speak Your Piece” call to’ mind 
an observation made by a re- 
spectable American of some 
standing a few years back: — 
“It is not the critic who counts, 
not the man who points out how 
the strong man stumbled, or 
where the doer of deeds could 
have done them better. The 
credit belongs to the man who 
is actually in the arena; whose 


New York 


od 


face is marred by dust and sweat 
and blood; who strives valiantly; 
who errs and comes’ short again 
and again; who knows the great 
enthusiasms, the great devotions, 
and spends himself in a worthy 
cause; who, at the best, knows 
in the end the triumph of high 
achievement; and who, at the 
worst, if he fails, at least fails 
while daring greatly, so that his 
place shall never be with 
those cold .and timid -souls 
who" know neither victory nor 
defeat.”—Theodore Roosevelt. 
A KENTUCKIAN 


Rock ‘n Roll 


(Continued from Page 6) 
fast either, some are real slow and 
dreamy. 

NOW that we're on the subject 
of dancing it brings us back to our 
original point of the bans and the 
riots. When I. was around five 
— old, and my memory is a bit 

azy, I remember hearing of the 
way teenagers (which probably in- 
cluded some of you) were carrying 
on over Frank Sinatra. Also, I’ve 
heard that there was quite a bit of 
public sentiment aroused over the 
jitterburg craze; and now it's r. 
and b. : 

There isn’t really too much I can 


say about rhythm and blues danc- | 


ing except that it’s a lot of fun 
and that I can’t imagine how it 
would start riots. — 


To me there seem to be two 
things involved in this whole situa- 
tion, one that of an attempt to sup- 
press. youth and secondly more 
anti-Negro sentiments. - 


— 


World of La 


(Continued from Page 3) 
work of that type of education 
even a seemingly non-partisan 
appeal to workers to vote “as 
citizens” implied an appeal 
against the administration. 


THIS ae is well summar- 
ized in George 


Meéany’s - final 
‘call before election ‘in the “AFL- 


CIO Federationist. He writes: en 


“The importance of voting this 


‘year is especially vital to trade 


= 
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union members. To an_ ines 
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ary trend has resulted from 
well-financed drive by big 
ness, steer of - 
strength labor on 
a walitieal wesivens 
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Popular New Broiling Method 


By JO LYNNE 


By Federated Press 


A new way to finish the popu- ~ 


lar broiling method for small 
cuts of meat. gets around the 
complaint that broiled meat is 
somewhat dry, especially if you 
like meat well done. 


If you have this problem, ty 
the new way. Broil the meat till 
almost done. Then put it on a 
hot platter or glass baking dish, 
spread generously with soft but- 
ter or margarine, and put it in 
oven which has been turned off, 
leaving it there three to five min- 
utes. If the oven is separate from 
the broiler in. your stove, pre- 
heat it to 300 degrees. 


The meat will finish cooking, 
will be tender and delicious, with 
delicately flavored gravy. Dis- 
card the greasier drippings in 
the broiler or save to use in 
other cooking. 

This method works especially 
well for hamburgers and other 
ground meats, is wonderful for 
steaks and chops, and is almost 
a necessity for broiled liver, 
which can dry out very rapidly. 
Ham slices*needn’t be buttered 
before serving if they go right 
to the table, but if they must 
wait a few minutes, brush light- 
ly with butter and keep hot in 
oven. 

You can broil slices of cook- 
ed white or sweet potatoes right 
along with the meat too. Brush 
lightly -with butter and season 
with salt, or sirup if you are serv- 
ing sweet potatoes. Start either 
variety of potatoes at the same 
time as the meat, turning or bast- 
ing if necessary. Try the follow- 
ing lamb patties recipe for a new 
taste. 


LAMB PATTIES 


1% \bs. ground lamb 

1-4 cup milk 

1 tsp salt 

1- cup ‘soft bread crumbs 
1 egg, well beaten 

]-4 tsp marjoram 


Combine all ingredients and 
mix thoroughly. Shape into — 
— and place on 5, eae rack 

roil three inches away froni 
heat, about eight minutes on each 
side. Brush: with butter before 
serving with following sauce. 

4% cup red currant jelly 

% tsp grated orange rind 


Melt jelly in saucepan and stir 
in _— rind. Serve immedi- 
ate 
NEW POULTRY PIES 

A new requirement announced 
by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture for frozen (or canned) 
chicken or: turkey pies stipulates 
that such pies must contain 14 
percent or more cooked pouitry 
meat, which is equal to 25 per- 
cent deboned raw meat, This 
poultry meat is in addition to 
any broth, fat, giblets, or skin 


that may be used. 


The new requirement applies 
only to those processors who op- 
erate under the voluntary fed- 
eral poultry inspection service. 
About 80 to 85: percent of the 
chicken and turkey pies sold in 
interstate commerce are covered 


_by ‘the department inspection 


service. If you are unable to tell 


» from the label whether the pies 


you are buying are covered by 
the new provision, ask you dealer 
or super market manager. 


The frozen poultry pie. indus- 
try now is one of the largest users 
gina chicken meat. About 
325 million frozen poultry. pies 
were sold in 1955. 
FROZEN CRANBERRIES 


In recent years housewives all 
over the country have experienc- 


ed satisfactory results in freez- 


ing cranberries packaged by 
rowers: To date, however, fresh 
sie cranberries: have not ‘ap- 
peared on the market generally. 
After a trial run in St. Paul- 
Minneapolis super markets last 
spring, the frozen cranberries, 
packaged in flat boxes holding a 
pound, may be available else- 
where too. Watch for them. 


ITALIAN CHICKEN STEW 

1 stewing chicken 

4% cup chopped onions 

Salt and pepper 

Dash of marjeram 

1-4 cup salad oil 

1 can Italian tomatoes 

1 bay, leaf 

Dash of thyme 

Brown cut up chicken lightly 
in oil. Add remaining ingredi- 
ents. Cover tightly and simmer 
about an hour. Simmer, uncover- 
ed, till tender. The sauce will 
thicken in this way. Serve with 
boiled spaghetti or noodles and 
a tossed green salad. 


HERE'S HEALTH 
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hen You Get: That Headache 


EVERYBODY gets head- 


aches at some time or an- 


_ other, and a headache is al- 


ways a symptom, never a 
disease in itself. In fact, it 


can be a symptom bf many dif- | 


ferent ailments. 

That is why it is worth pay- 
ing more attention to what causes 
the headache than simply trying 
to get rid of it with a couple of 
aspirins, although that is usually 
an effective treatment. 

All sorts of things appear to 
make adults’ heads ache, al- 
though children rarely seem to 
suffer from -this particular 
trouble, and we do not know at 
all how headaches are produced, 
although we know plenty about 
what produces them and what 
relieves. them. 

One common cause is the ordi- 
nary strain and stress of living. 
Overwork and argument—or the 
self-control required to avoid 
one!—can all produce a violent 
headache. 

Another common cause is be- 
ing in a stuffy atmosphere. Too 
many hours in an overheated 
roony with no windows open will 
make many people's heads ache. 
Obviously it is wise to avoid such 
conditions as far as possible, to 
insist on proper ventilation at 
one’s work, and to sleep in an un- 
heated room, with windows wide 
open. 

But there are other headaches 
which have more specific causes. 
For example, earache or neural- 
gia, or a bad tooth, may cause 
severe headaches, which we call 


“referred headaches.” 
* 


ANOTHER cause, and one 
that seems to be growing more 
common, is sinusitis. It is char- 
acteristic of sinusitis to cause a 
violent pain in the brows and 
cheek bones, which disappear 
completely and quite suddenly 
every evening. is often de- 
velops at the end of a heavy cold, 


- when the hollow spaces in the 


skull become inflamed. But it 


can also develop as a low-grade 
but long-lasting infection, which 
does not produce a temperature 
or any ther serious symptoms, 
but goes grumbling on, week 
after week, making life wretched 
and work difficult for the suffer- 
er. 

It is now believed that one 
cause of sinusitis etting a hold 
is living too much in centrally 
heated rooms and then going out 
into contrasting cold. 

If the trouble becomes very 
bad, the sinuses may have to be 
washed out or drained by an ear, 


nose and throat surgeon, but 
normally the infection disappears 
after a time. Until then, the vic- 
tim must try to reduce the head- 
aches, with aspirin or codein in 
reasonable quanities, and by try- 
ing to avoid sudden changes of 
temperature and atmosphere— 
such as going out of a hot, stuffy 
room into a frosty morning. 
* 


THEN there is the “sick head- 
ache”—migraine. This is a really 
devastating form which usually 
knocks the sufferer out for some 
hours. Migraine often begins with 
curious, os spots before the 
eyes—or “spinning, cogwheels,” 
and being ; able to see on y half of 


“eae a time. 
Semi-blindness may be follow- 
ed by tingling patches on the 
skin, violent pins and needles, 
blurred speech, and sickness fin- 
ishing u me with a very. bad head- 
ache in 

Migraine is caused by a spasm 
of the blood vessels of the brain. 
If one looks into the back of a 
patient's eye when he is- hoe te 
an attack one can actually see 
the vessels in spasm. So now we 
give migraine sufferers a drug 


_ which causes blood vessels to di- 
late, which seems to act as a 


specific cure in almost all cases. 

All sorts of things can cause 
the blood vessels to get “the 
cramps like this—I have known 
people who have developed mi- 
graine as a result of a sudden 
bright flash of light (reflected 
from a car's windshield, -for in- 
stance) or smelling hot tar. 

Some people believe all sorts 
of allergies may be responsible 
for migraine, and try leaving 
things out .of their diet which 
seem to bring it on. 

But the common and obvious 
cause is once again overstrain 
and anxiety, and undoubtedly the 
main sufferers are what are call- 
ed “highly — 


abipacaie can also be a 
symptom of eye strain, and of 
some more serious diseases. So 
anyone who begins to get bad 
headaches when they have not 
been a “headachy” person hith- 
erto, should seek medical advice 
and search for the cause of the 
attack. 

Eyes should be checked, as 
spectacles may relieve the head- 
aches entirely. Eyes are constant- 
ly changing, becoming nearer or 
longer sighted with age, so that 
eye strain may only appear in 
middle age. 

But for the ordinary sufferer 
there is no better treatment than 
aspirin or codein and a rest, and 
no better preventive than enough 
sleep, enough fresh air, and 
enough recreation. 
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The School Marm Is a Champ! — 


By MARY WOLFORD 


BERLIN.—Helga Richter 
who has the slim lines of the 
trained athlete, recently re- 
turned from Bled, Yugoslav- 
ia, where she helped, as 


stroke in the women's eights, to 
secure third place for Germany 
(East and West united for this 
contest) in the European Rowing 
Championship held late in the 
summer. 


Guessing that the way to the 
top of the sports tree is long and 
arduous, and assuming that train- 
ing must begin in early child- 
hood, I was surprised when Hel- 
ga. Richter told me that she first 
started rowing when she was 18 
and only then after a lot of per- 
suasion from her sister. That was 
in 1949. 


But arduous it certainly is. 
Every night after work and every 
weekend from spring thaw to 
winter freeze every serious row- 
er is in training. Because the 
members of this champion Ger- 
man women’s eight live scatter- 
ed over Berlin, throughout the 
training season they sleep in the 
boathouse reducing life to an 
endless repetition of work, train- 


-ing, sleep. 


“Sometimes I'd just love to go 
to the movies or the theatre,” 
she said, “but it’s no good. At 
the international level it's all or 
nothing. 

Which brought me to the’ ques- 
tion of how she got to the Eu- 
ropean level. After all it's a long 
jump from taking a boat out on 
the river with sister to représent- 
ing your country at international 


meets. 
*~ | 


have got to have the physical at- 
tributes—strong arms, legs, pow- 
erful lungs and a good back. 
Then it's luck which crew you 
get into.” 

“I got into a-good crew and, 
because we took competitive 
rowing seriously, we went out to 
get the best trainer. And we got 
him. Herr Bergermann agreed to 
train us—which was also lucky 
because trainers don't like to 
train women’s teams.” 

Fraulein Richter explained: 
“Men don’t have our difficulties 
in team sports. -If you have a 
crew of eight women you can 
be mathematically sure that al- 
ways one of them at least will 
not feel up to par, so that right 
through training and during com- 
petition itself one or more crew 
members will not be at. their 
best. . 

“Then there’s the problem of 
turnover. Rowing is one of the 
most strenuous of sports and 
few womeh can keep it up. This 
year for example we have only 
four members of last year’s crew. 
Two dropped out because they 
are expecting babies and two 
because their physique-was no 
longer up to it. So we went to 
Bled wit four beginners in our 
team.” 

Asked if she thought it easier 


for amateur champions to tcke 
part in international sport in the 
socialist as gpposed to the capi- 
talist world, she said that she 
thought it must be. 

“For example,” she said, “when 
I'm absent for sports events I 
get full pay from the kinder- 
garten (apart from being a Ger- 
man international rowing cham- 
pion, Helga Richter is head of the 

vely kindergarten run by the 
nationalized Kodak Company for 
their employes’ children). This 
season I've been to Prague and 
Amsterdam as well as to Bled 
to take part in international re- 
gattas. 

“We always go a week earl 
for course training, so what wit 
travel time, I've been away quite 
a bit. But there’s no question of 
losing my job, My right to par- 
ticipate in sports events is recog- 
nized.” 


AND DOES Fraulein Richter 
think ‘it’s worth the effort? Oh 
what a smiling and emphatic 
Yes. “To me the best thing about ° 
international sport is getting to 
know international sportsmen 
and women. 


“We've already trained side 


by side in the different countries 


of Europe and we look out for 
each other at international meets. 
For example, when we went to 
Poland last year, the Polish 
sportsmen ‘were on the platform 
to welcome us; we could feel the 
genuine warmth of their greet- 
ings. Yet. we were there to com- 
pete with them. 

Sat we didn’ t have the feel- 
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By LESTER RODNEY 


Olympic Weather 

IF THE PEOPLE of Melbourne, Australia could vote in the 
 U. S. elections Tuesday, they'd probably roll it up for Stevenson 
and Kefauver because of the promise to immediately set about a ban 
of H bomb tests. 

The city on the southern tip of the sub-continent is the host 
for the Olympic Games which open the 22nd of this month. It’s 
supposed to be mid-summer down there alon ng about now, but to 
the consternation of the natives, and the rapidly arriving teams. in 
the Olympic Village, it's been nasty cold with lots of rain. The team 
frem Jamaica in the British West Indies slept under six blankets 
apiece the night they arrived from their warm Carribean Island. 
Everything's muddy. 

Melbourne says there never in momory was such weather in 
October and November (our June and July). And one and all are 
now convinced that the reason is the: recent series of atomic bomb 
tests held off South Australi recently. You can imagine what they’re 
saying about the planned British explosion of an H-bomb off nor- 
thern Australia next spring. 


Hungarians to Compete 


THE MAIN BODY of the U. S. team leaves California by air 
Sunday and will take almost five days to get there, stopping off at 
Honolulu and the Fiji Islands. The track and field lads will have 
over two weeks to adjust to the climate, which everyone hopes will 
improve drastically. . 

Good news this week was the departure of the Hungarian 
Olympic team from Budapest, via Prague. The games would have 
lost a lot if the tragic events in Hungary had kept the athleies from 
participating. Australia had given a big hand this summer to the 
visiting distance aces, Iharos, Tabori, and Rozsavoigyi, who between 


them hold or share 11 official or pending world records. Hungary ‘ 


finished third in the 1952 Olympics at Helsinki, behind the U. S. 
and Soviet Union, winning no less than sixteen first places, includ- 
ing the soccer football champlonsnip. 


Podres, Kipp... i Those Japanese 

THE SPECTACULAR shutout form in Japan shown by Dodger 
lefty Fred Kipp, has added to the return from the Navy of Johnny 
Podres to re-boost Dodger hopes for ‘57. For after al, they won the 
pennant without any left-handed pitching, an important commodity 
in a league with teams like the Reds and Cards, and an important 
commodity against the Yanks and Yogi Berra, as Podres proved in 
the "55 Series. 
| Though the Dodgers are an “old”, team, the reason for the 

general feeling that Milwaukee and Cincinnati are due to move past 
them, their pitching is as young and solid as you can find. Ace 
Newcontbe won't be 31 till next June. Clem Labine, who can be a 
starting ace, is 30. Roger Craig, Don Bessent and Ed Roebuck: are 
all 25. The promising » em Drysdale isn’t even 20. Koufax is 21. 
Podres and Kipp, the fonmidslile additions on the port side, are 
both 24. Kipp won 18, lost 5 at Montreal with a knuckleball, fast 
ball and control, and Campanella, after catching him in Japan, is 
wondering what might have happened if Alston had dared use him 
in the Series. 

Incidentally, do not think “Oh the Japanese, you can't judge a 
— off what he does against them”. They have showed great 

aseball and forced Alston to say “I had no idea they could play this 
well”. Not onliy that, but the Dodgers are scouting at least three 
--players they've faced. Jackie Robinson for one says Sho Horiuchi, 
20 year old pitcher, “is sure fire big league material”. 

We propose that the tables be turned, and some reverse hospi- 
tality be shown. In other words, let's see one of these fine Japanese 
teams over here! Sports friendship and exchange should be a two 
way street. It would be exciting to see another nation’s athletes play 
_ our national pastime so well. The Japanese stars could be fitted into 


‘exhibition schedules next spring ve the big league season starts. 


Syracuse the “Lions” of Court? 


A FEW CORRECTIONS and additions to last week’s neneee 
of the pro basketball teams. ‘The persennel is shaking down one wee 
later and we also made a couple of mistakes. 


Main omission was in the Syracuse lineup, where we:had a: 


momentary blank spot and forgot to include soph Ed Conlin, the 
fine Fordhamite, from the up front contingent. The upstate ‘club 
has also dropped Forrest Able since our article and brought up Bob 
Hopkins of Gambling College, a Negro college in Louisiana. 
, This Syracuse club, which we (and many others). picked for a 
descent to last in the eastern division, could be the “Detroit Lions” 
of pro basketball, with a strong surge back to the top. The way 
Schayes, Lloyd, Kerr, Conlin, the. improving Tucker, and rookie 
Holup played in the Garden last week, and the spark lit by the dark 
horse acquisition Bianchi of Bowling Gren, a backcourt driver, you 
just can’t tell. 
Other changes from last week’s article: Minneapolis took 7 foot 
Walter Dukes nt the Knicks in exchange for veteran Slater Martin, 


~- g@ deal. with personal dissatisfaction elements on both sides. The 


Lakers also have recalled — a rookie of a year ago. 


World Series to Include Other Lands 


et Seen really the Dail 
was Bes ti aided dacie n 
: that smashed jim crow in baseball, how about its now sparking’ 
; re inge» Aptana = van 

; but it’s bound to come, isn’ t “aad 
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they're riding to glory again on a second-rate schedule. 


Oklahoma 11 May Be Tops, But 
You Have to Prove it to Big 10 


How good are the Oklahoma Sooners? They're’ good, probably even great, but 
They won't even have a chance 


in a Bowl game to take a crack at a top-flight opponent because as Orange Bowl champs 


of a year ago they’re ineligible for 
post-season play until next year. 


You can’t knock the Sooners for 
electing to remain comfortably se- 
cure within the Big Seven Confer- 
ence, There are obvious advan- 
tages to conference ties and the 
athletic pendulum in such leagues 
has been known to swing down as 
well as up. 

But it’s also true that Oklahoma 
has outgrown the Big Seven by 
wide strides in football and if the 
Sooners are going to take the bows 
for winning theyll have to take 
some sneers at their schedule, too. 


The five opponents Oklahoma 
has murdered so far have won only 
six games among them and the 
only one of those six victims with 
any sort of reputation was Tulane. 
Texas, later beaten 45-0 by Ok- 
lahoma, edged Tulane, 7-6. 


Oklahoma's five’ upcoming op- 
ponents have done a bit better,' 
winning 13 of 29, but not a single 
one whipped a top-drawer foe. Io- 
wa State came the closest, within 
a point of tying the Big 10's cur- 
rent patsy, Northwestern. 

Again the nation’s top team this 
week, Oklahoma has knocked over 
North Carolina 36-0, Kansas State 
65-0, Texas 45-0, Kansas 34-12,| Woodruff, who heads the mil- 
Notre Dame 40-0. Coming up are;itary department at West Virginia 
Colorado, Iowa State, Missouri, | State College a Negro school at 
Nebraska and Oklahoma A&M, allineavby Institute, said trackman 
of whom undoubtedly will be dis-|usually reach their top condition 
patched with equal skill. by August. 


The team is loaded with talent.| _ “This year my hoys had to reach 
But as the lads in the Big 10 keep|their peak performance in July to 
insisting, there’s a whale of a dif- qualify for the Olympics,” Wood- 
ference between playing an occa-| Tuff said. “Usually a trackman 
sional toughie and meeting’ a po-|Tests after August until he starts | 
tential giant almost every week, |8@tting ready for the next spring. 

In the big seven, the Sooners He explained that for the first 
can have an off day and still win, time in history the Olympians have 


but Michigan State had a sched to maintain an edge over a peroid 


of several months after the peak 
“ ager i See P romptly of the season to be ready for the 


_ {games down under where it’s sum- 
The main difference is that Wil-|mer when it’s winter in much of 
kinson can develop his reserves un- 


the United States. 
der actual game conditions over 


“They have to work but — 
a period of years and not just in|can’t do too much. If they wor 
one lucky season. 


too hard they might go stale, but 
It's a wonderful system for ajif they don’t work hard enough 
wonderful team and record. 


they won’t be ready,” he said. | 
But as far as the national col- 


; He said he had never run into! 
legiate football picture is concern-|anything like it himself but pre- 
ed, it's too bad the Sooners aren’t/dicted that “our boys are not go-. 


travelling every week up where|ing to be at their best.” 


TALKS ABOUT 


CHARLESTON, W. Va. — A} 
United States Army Colonel who 
won the 800 meters in the 1936 
Olympics at Berlin says he ‘can 
fully sympathize with members of! 
the United States team training for 
this month’s games at Melbourne. 

The tormer running great, Lt. 
Col. John Woodruff, was. only a 
freshman at the University of 
Pittsburgh the year he beat the 
best half-milers in the world. in 
the last Olympics before World| 
'War II. : 

Long John, as he was known 
then, went on to establish several 
world records before entering mil- 
itary service at the outbreak of 
\World War II. The long-striding 
Connellsville, Pa.,: product credits 
much of his success to proper 
training. 

“This will be the frst time in 
the history of the modern Olym- 
pics that our boys have been faced | 
with this training problem,” Wood- 
ruff said. 


ye 


vcrol | 


they belong—among the giants. “Of course,” he pointed * out, 


United States. Maybe by 1966, we are not. 

Why not start hammering away at it now, and take the initial 
role in its coming about in perhaps 4 or 3 or 2 years. 

That.is to say, not a paragraph about it now, and another next 
April and a third about a year from now. But columns or half- 
columns on all timely occasions, urging the convening of an Inter- 
national Baseball Commission, with the tasks of evaluating Grade-A 
baseball over the globe, establishing criteria for admission to a 

World League, and setting up a World: Playoffs Schedule within a. 
specified tentative time. 

By timely occasions for inlet on it, one means occasions 
when there is news already coming to hand, or. obtainable by in- 
quiry, of world significance in baseball. E.g., of course, the Dodgers’ 
present games in Japan. Or any other tours of our teams in other 
countries. Or occasions when stars from Latin American are bought 
for our leagues, or information can be obtained allowing estimates 
of the calibre of whole leagues or teams of other countries. 

Just as when there was news f Negroes in baseball, you never 
neglected the specific emphasis that Negroes should be in the big 
leagues. And sometimes you didn’t wait for the news to come to 
hand, but made a point of oi te it, to make your emphasis. 

You also communicated voner x en pnd from magnates 
and League Presidents. You interviewed and managers. ‘ou 
spoke with Negro stars. (You could for by mail and. prot | 
“opinions” from the Pacific Professional League, etc., etc., on 
present proposal.) | 
Wouldn’t it be something to see a whole Japanese team, a 
whole Mexican team, etc., in one and another of our stadiums at’ 
intervals, for OFFICIAL series? 

E enum ye a No. 2:) Would it further world friendship, 
world Peace, affectionate admiration nations? 

(Rhetorical question No. 3:) Would there possibly be anything 
in aie el intern (heme: tp epaitate 


the ., oyer our proposal®); pe sndhegia ad 
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telling | 


‘LONG JOHN WOODRUFF’ 


OLYMPICS 


‘almost everyone else will be in 
the same boat.” 


Woodruff thinks the United 
States will win again because “we 
have the best system in the world.” 


“The competition in our colleges 
is so keen.that any boy making 
the Olympic team has to be good, 
he said: “If a boy can come out 
on top in our Olympic trials it's 
a good bet that he'll come out on 
top against the world.” 


Woodruff will have: more than 
a passing interest in the game this 
year because there is another long- 
striding a of Pittsburgh 
Negro running the 800 meters, 
Arnie Sowell. 


Sowell brings back fond memo- 
ries to the Army Colqnel who was 
on top of the track world 20 years 
ago. 


SCIENCE 


(Continued from Page 5) 


crop of engineers and scientists 
we already had. 

For higher learning had never 
become a social right like the. 
franchise. You got the vote at 
twenty-one but you needed a for- 
tune to go to -college. Our State 
did not make’ that possible, save 
in exceptional instances. 


Beyond this too is a code that is 
disastrous. The man who aspires 
to become a cultured huckster has 
much the better of the bargain. 
The ability to sell reaps more ma- 
terial and social honors than the 


‘ability to teach..How many have 


wanted to. sweat out the days and 
nights to beeome Thomas Alva Ed- 


ison when he might be John Pier- 
pont Morgan? 


SO, THE VERY WEEK we 
read Strauss, we learned from the 
‘Wall Street Journal that Princeton 

and Yale have transferred their 
Ivy League rivalry from the grid- 
iron to another field—“touting job 
opportunities in insurance.” 

The Daily Princetonian’s 128- 
page pamphlet” called Careers in 
Insurance is off the press. Some 
15,000 are going to various U. S. 
and Canadian colleges. The Elis, 
going Princeton one better, are 
preparing four different volumes 


—“two dealing with fire and casu- 


alty” (sic) careers— that will run 
to 20,000 copies. 

“Yale,” the account said, “is an 
old hand at putting out career pub- 
licatigns. Two years ago it pub- 
lis such a book on Wall Street, 
about job ehances in. secu- 


rities.” Might one surmise that 


|these are the values of a salesman’ 


civilization? 
And, somewhere along the line 


a man named Albert Einstein told 


the young that he would rather 


be a plumber today than a scien- 


ist. What did he mean by that { 
argh Admiral Strauss ever | 


paced the deck pondering that. 


” a. Evacuated | 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 31 — The 
U. S. Government continued evacu- 
ating Americans from the Middle 
East today. _A total of 749 were 

from Israel, 


aimed. mhyikh 20) 
To' tte. SUseas 
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Upheaval in Seer: 


_. THE NEW Hungarian gov- 
—, — the ——— | 
arty ungary are making 
hetoic efforts to identify them- 
selves with the vast popular up- 
heaval in that country. Yesterday 
on the Budapest radio, Premier 

Nagy declared: 

t is not true that what has 
happened is a counter-revolution. 
It is a democratic movement 
which has swept our whole na- 
tion in order to secure our inde- 

ndence, which is the onl 

asis of a socialist democracy. 

While Horthy-lovers will still 
dream about the return of the 
hated Horthy regime, and Pro- 
ject X will work for the restora- . 
tion of capitalism in Hungary, 
the facts indicate that this was 
not a counter-revolutionary plot. 
The fact that counter-revolution- 


a dn Ae ME PE 


aries are trying to utilize the 
situation cannot obscure that this 
is, primarily, a people's upheaval 
arising from the failure of Hun- 

arian socialism to base itself on 


the people. 

The government of Rakosi 
and Geroe Yelied on force and 
repression instead of on _ the 
democratié aspirations of the 
people. 

To 
the u 


rsist in the theory that 
eaval was merely a plot 


lanned from the outside is to 


all into profound error. 

Once more the trend in Po- 
land must be cited to show that 
when the Communists acted in 
time to uproot the remnants of 
Stalinist repression, they were 
able to win the mass support of 
the working people. The issue 
is not Soviet or anti-Soviet, al- 
though the State Department 


- would very much like to turn a 


popular, pro-socialist upheaval 
into. sentiment against the Soviet 
Union as such. The issue is anti- 
Stalinism. It was the continua- 
tion of Stalin’s repressive meth- 
ods that was anti-socialist and 
anti-Soviet. Socialist revolutions 
cannot be exported or imposed 
by force; they must be an ex- 
pression of majority will. 


It would be tragic for the 
cause of socialism if the Amer- 
ican people were to _ identify 
Stalinist repression with the na- 
ture of socialism. The latter 
means more than public owner- 
ship of the means of production. 
It means the ending of the ex- 

loitation of man by man. It can 
me the economic founda- 
tion for a flourishing of democ- 
racy such as capitalism has never 
allowed. And the fact remains 
that while the British, French 
and ‘our own representatives in 


Hungary 


UN make pious pleas against for- 
eign intervention—British troops 
massacre the people of Cyprus 
and Kenya. French troops mas- 
sacre Algerians seeking self- 
determination and American 
troops garrison bases on every 
continent of the globe while 
supporting the British and co- 
lonial wars. . Soviet delegate 


' Sobolev justly condemned such 


colonial repression but he flew 
in the face of facts when he de- 
scribed the Hungarian upsurge 
as the work of a_ pro-fascist 
underground. 

It was the 20th Congress of 
the Soviet Communist Party 
which registered the need for 
ending with Stalinism. And the 
Soviet Union itself is making 
changes in the direction of democ- 


ratization. However, this proc- 
ess is too slow and hesitant, as 


@ 


the Soviet actions-in the Polish 
and Hungarian crises demon- 
strate. 

For ourselves, it is necessary 
te draw the fullest lessons from 
the uncovering of the Stalin 
methods if*we are to play an 
influential role in helping the 
American workers find the road 
to socialism. | 

Socialism must open—up the | 
perspective of an end to any and 
all oppression. We stand for 

tic socialism. We stand 
for an American path to social- 
ism which will unlike any 
other because our circumstances 
are different and because we 
must learn from the tragic mis- 
takes of others. 

Socialism will triumph if it 
proves its superiority to capilai- 
ism in every respect. It cannot 
triumph by repression or viola- 
tions Of democracy. Socialism 
will triumph because the peo- 


ple’s voice will be heard and the 
many will rule, not the few. 


supported the colonial wars. 

_ Furthermore, U. § eng | es- 
tablishments are located in bases 
on every continent of the globe. 


NEVERTHELESS the issue of 
Soviet intervention in Hungary was 
real and the end of fighting in 
Budapest approached only with 
the pledge that Soviet troops would 
be withdrawn fro the Hungarian 
capital. 2 

Justification for the demands of 
the popular upheaval in. Poland 
and Hungary came in dramatic 
fashion on Tuesday when the So- 
viet government declared it was 


PHILADELPHIA TO 


VOTE ON LOANS 


. PHILADELPHIA. — The Penn- ‘ 
sylvani®# Worker recommends that (Continued from Page 2) 
its Philadelphia readers vote “yes” nually. (Actually it should be set 


on the three proposals for munici-| ,5y at $2500, to compare i 
: | ‘ : pare in to- 
pel lonan totaring SAC SOR000 tat day's living costs with the $2,000 


* 
Shutdowns in 
,_ 
Ike $ 4 Years will appear on the Nov. 6 ballots) ~ 
here. | figure set by a Congressional Com- 
mittee in 1949). Part of laundry 


Since President Eisenhower took! ‘The various improvements to city 
office, 310 textile mills employing: facilities which these loans. will fi-| workers’ failure to gain is due to 
the Administration’s resistance to 


204,000 workers have shut down/ Dance are part of the long-range 
ent Dilworth administrations and|an adequate minimum wage raise, 


HUNGARY List Textile Wages, Votes. 


(Continued from Page 5) 


of a more drastic break with! 
Stalinism. — 

A major event in the process 
was the reconciliation between the 
Soviet and Yugoslav Jeaders nego- 
tiated in Belgrade in the Spring 
of 1955. This led to the joint So- 
viet-Yugoslav declaration emphasiz- 
ing the principles of varied nation- 
al paths to socialism. It also con- 
demned the interference of any 
socialist country or Communist 
Party into the affairs of other 

- “Countries or pasticy. 


HOWEVER, it was not till the 
20th Congress of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party that the deep signifi- 


cance e Stalinist preversion So K de 

of red By principles was _recog- me Pg ir S 

nized. Poland again was first to 

re-examine past practices and took (Continued from Page 5) 

big steps toward democratiza-| litical collaboration. It is that re- 
lationship which has heretofore ex- 


tion. For example, the national 
isted between Soviet Russia and 


legislature, the Sejm, began to 
conduct honest-to-goodness debate.| Poland, in. fact among all Euro- 
pean socialist countries, until Yugo- 


Then with the workers’ up- 
heaval in Poznan the Polish Com-|slavia took the path of non-co- 
munists proceeded to -blame the/operation. .. . | 

events on the, bad economic condi-| Only a sound internal economic 
tions and lack of protest and griev-| policy correlated with a policy of 
co-operation among all socialist 


“forever” the Textile Workers Un-|P!ans of the prior Clark and pres- 


ion of America said in a campaign ' have the approval of the City Coun- and its failure to advocate national 
ready to discuss the withdrawal]! folder -distributed to workers in cil and the major civic groups of| Fair Employment Practices legis- 
of all Soviet troops from Poland,'the industry. . | this area. ‘ lation. 
Hungary and Romania. The Soviet} The folder, a reprint from Tex-' ae 
“agra said it — no troops i | tile Labor, the union’s magazine, STEEL THE EISENHOWER Adminis- 
e other peoples democracies. titled “How Republican ‘Prosper- tration has curtailed labor's hard- 
ity Hit Textile Workers.” | (Continued from Page. 4) earned. gains in other ways. Its 
The paper also estimates the ting the required number of Joeals. encouragement to monoply has 


loss of textile wages at $2.5 billion.| Not taking a chance on the ad- permitted an unusually ‘rapid rise 
Among shutdowns listed are six, ministration s own count the Dues in the . ead } iween prices ne 
mills of American Woolens that| Protest Committee has rented a ae a : 

‘ postoffice box, Box 221, McKees- ceived by farmers and food prices 
employed 12,270 workers; Alex- port, Pa., to which all locals sub-| paid by city folk. Owing to one- 
ander Smith carpet, mills of Yon- mitting requests to the Interna-| sided Republican tax legislation, 
kers, 5,000, and two Julliard mills, | tional a toy a —e CONVEN- | direct taxes paid by an employed 
3 000 (Gon are as Oo send copies. - ek oh th Ps de 

iit Siete | * worker wi three pendents 
A cartoon shows an elephant, THE COMMITTEE is appar-|have risen during Mr. Hagerty's 
digging a grave, with tomb stones| ently seeking to go beyond the|3% years by 56 percent, while 
ance outlets for the workers. The on which the names of closed mills;dues scope, and has sought to corporate taxes and those of 
Poznan trials were conducted be-| states, through a common, general|*"® inscribed. pb tai = i Ne ae Pistehe Sie wealthy individuals have declined. 
fore the eyes of the whole world | economic plan for the benefit of i ra a he se Ae Wicealdl Sins the | In dollars, the family-head worker's 
as models of justice and mercy.!each, could insure that socialism z PP Ff eal bite is higher by $147.16 
Then when the great turbulent ialil Le an Giuihy: gatebdtshiad , te | mee os next Februarys ‘ref- fax Dife is higher y ‘ per 
popular demonstrations took place) Yygoslavia—and Poland—as it had ha _ ae a. 08 a | Yeats or two weeks’ wages taken 
the Polish Communists were in the|in Russia, and at far less cost and (Continued from Page 4) a, ROW Orens: Ww ‘out of his pocket by the Cadillac 
Bry eg coro ones at travail. ) . make political promises never oH art was a backer of Molony in Cabinet. (See also our latest book- 
ism and preventing te nar But such R policy of socialist 'intended to be kept.” last year $ contest. There are also let The Burden of Taxes). 
. tionaries from taking advantage of noose, rag ery : on sa Jesse Woods’ constitutional right! indications that the dues fight is) All the gains cited apply to em- 
‘ the Polish people's protests CAME) HP eC oy SAE 3x5 ghee goa of to life, liberty and the pursuit of drawing the ‘support of other dis-| ployed workers. However, through- 
with the. peaceful settlement of the! - ete si a to fail happiness; his right to due process, | Hicts, including their directors, in out the remainder of the Ei<en- 
Polish crisis under Gomulka’s lead-|8°™S “4 Own way, to failure, sas thus turned over-bv the Pres-| addition to those who were in the oe | 
ership. Friendship with the Soviet they were, one may say, obligated! ' q ¥ + kx shin Mane at af ‘da and Molony fight. ‘hower Administration, unemploy- 
Union was proclaimed on the basis| o—@'2° the right phe: meets °% aa 7 Wildwood. And The dues movement also has for! ment has been higher than during 
of real equality and independence. ifficult, to achieve sesh Wildwood thought so much of|!ts target the raise in McDonald's the first half of 1953. Thus over 
Undoubted! frict cisted by $10.000 50.000 | ; 
In Hungary the maintenance. of “ h fe ae existe Woods and other Negroes that it! P4y by $10,000 to $50,000 a year.', year’s time, counting periods of 
a ge Emo Gero as a rouah a s! Pca ny PS arriwege set aside for, them a special com-'At the spotting wer $10,000 [employment and unemployment, 
artys frst secreta was a sign! yeals, : : : jilec WaS SO Strong over tie ’ : Ne : ‘ 
of delay and el ehirks ha a natural aspect of relations be- ae Pickettsville, four miles) aise that McDonald intervened to the averey worker s - ha . — 
duced the terrible viblence tht "ween states. What matters is how WOEt' GO erate ; ae ‘quiet the delegates with the asser- a ee than indicated y 
followed the first peaceful dem-;the conflicts are resolved; in_ this The President said he “earnestly tion that he really didn’t ask for the weekly sBures. ; 
onstrations. It was Gero, partner instance they have been resolved tried to keep it (civil rights) from: the raise and anyway “it is only a! This points out to the most se- 


rious “problem, the instability of 
current earnings levels. Historic- 
ally, modest gains in labor’s living 
‘standards have often occurréd in 
boom times, only to be wiped out 
in subsequent depressions. This has 
been an unusually long boom, and 
the rise in living standards—inade- 

uate as it has been—more definite 

n in earlier booms. Will the 
postwar gains be wiped out by a 
new crisis? 

The boom is now entering a new 
high stage. How long it will last 
is anybody's guess. But many fac- 
tors which historically have cul-— 


of Rakosi, who was responsible! 45 socialist collaborators. What, becoming a partisan matter, add-| penny a year per man.” 
for the actions by the Hungarian will take place is a new relation, no ng ey _ The dues rebels say the ccnven- 
secret police in shooting at sti- different than that between the We are talking here about not tion did not give the opponents a 
dents and workers on Tuesday, United States and Isreal or be-j|about a political issue about -jus-' fair shake. McDonald first called 
Oct. 23. It was Gero who called: tween the Soviet Union and Yugo- tice for Americans.” for a voice vote, then a hand vote 
Soviet troops into action against  S!avia, a relationship of a wholly} Jf the President intended that and finally a standing vote be- 
the demonstrators. The use of So-|ilferent and lesser quality. Jesse Woods be included. under his fore he said, after just a look on 
viet troops inflamed the situation,} 1 have no doubt that the social-|“justice” umbrella he did not in-!the floor of 2,500 delegates, that 
as the Polish Communists noted.) ist collaboration between the Soviet| dicate it in Miami. the majority was for the dues 
The very next day Gero was oustedj Union and Poland placed severe raise. He refused to heed demands 
and Janos Kadar, became the/burdens upon the Polish leaders: for a roll-call 
' Party’s new first secretary. They were called upon to fulfill Back of the dues revolt is dis- 
| eee. quota tasks in which they failed;|and it is no wonder that all anti-| satisfaction with the administration} 
IN THE UNITED NATIONS (their failure surely resulted in suf-'socialist rejoice. on several grounds. At the con- 
fering among the ‘people which' To prattle, as does the Daily}vention McDonald found it neces- 
prompted complaints against the| Worker about democracy. in this 1 1a 
immature government. It is not un-|context is to make the word mean- minated in a crisis are piling up— 
likely that sharp conflicts devel-|ingless. There is not the slightest overbuilding of capacity, excessive 
coed within the government, not|evidence of Russian interference credits, the squeezing out of small- — 
over Democracy vs. foreign dicta-| with Polish sovereignty; and the er firms. Republican policy has 
tion -but over the. government’s|non-exploiting collaboration of the been to stimulate the boom: through 
s|failurés. The Pros and Cons had it|two states, one big and powerful, favors to big business, without pro- 
out, and those who favored an end/the other small pi weak, has been viding protection from its ultimate 
to socialist collaboration have won|a true example of Democracy, de- consequences to the general pub- 
out, for the present. =. ~—__—'|mocracy of a higher quality thanjald to it the lie. Kefauver's warnings of another. 
‘They would make it appear that/ we have uitkndwn' id past’ history,! gional “director, who" was’ alws leca aré to the point., Sigg Mel ' 
cir victory was a triumph for| heretofore impossible because of| elected: Thé “one-man; se” ge} ve “to, fate the = x 
n|Democracy; but’. . . wiiat trans-/tiie limitations of a: capitalist "so-|also figured strongly ‘in ‘the \Md-|more streamlined: Heover-type Ad- » 
pired was a weakening of socialist’ ciety. | | lony campaign. _ "ministration? | 


economic collaboration. That is 
the heart of the weekend’s events, 
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14-Month Strike at Cadnidate’s Plant 


4,1 


Would-Be Senator Kept — 


Workers on Picket Line 


SALEM, Ore. (FP)=“This is the story of how the Douglas McKay company wreck- 


ed our union,” striker Frank Chamberlain writes in the Ore 


gon Labor Press. Chamberlain, 
gives what he calls “a pickets eye 


ee 


a member of Lodge 1506, Int'l] Assn. of Machinists, 
view” of the 14-month-old strike PIER oP 
at the Douglas McKay Chevrolet-, — 3 72 3 — 
Cadillac agency here. He was a| Bs ee 
member the negotiating com- | 
mittee for 14 months before the 
strike began July 26, 1955, and! & 
has been on the .picketline ever; § 
since. In Chamberlain’s own words:| & 4 
“I’ve been supporting my fam- 
ily (my wife and our four sons, 
Frank, 10 years old; Michael, 8; 
Richard, 4; and John, 1) on union) # 
strike benefits for all of those. 14) Be 
months, Strike benefits have aver-| b= 
aged $60 a week. We wouldn't 
have been able to live on this, 
except for the fact that I also re-| § 
ceived a small disability pension 
from_wounds received during army 
combat service in World War II. 


“I went to work for Douglas 
McKay 4s a trim man in his a 
in September of 1949. Naturally, 
I joined the machinists’ union, Our : 
union has represented the shop 
employes at McKay's since June 
21, 1948. 


“Our union opened negotiations 
for a new contract with the Douglas 
-McKay company in March of 
1954. What were we asking for? 
We were only asking for wages 
which were already in effect in 
union auto dealers shops in Port- 


land. 


it 


Douglas McKay, former Secre- 
tary of Interior in GOP Cadillac 
Cabinet, who is running for U.S. 


* 


“WHAT DID the Douglas Mc- 
Kay company do? Instead of nego- 
tiating in the American spirit of 
give-and-take, the Douglas McKay 
company flatly refused our re- 
quests and demanded that we give 
up our union shop, our séniority 
rights, our established overtime 
rules, our 40-hour work guarantee, 
three paid holidays, laundry for 
our coveralls and other standard 
benefits which had been an ac- 
cepted part ef our union contract 
for a long time. 


“All in all, the McGay demands 
were .equal to a cut in pay of about 
25 cents an hour. But the thing 
_ ‘we resented most was the McKay 
demand that we give up the union 
shop. We helices this a deliberate 
plan to cripple or destroy the 
union. ... 


Wayne Morse, who switched 
from GOP affiliation, now run- 
ning for third Senate term as a 
Democrat with labor and liberal 


support. 


h 


“I was a rank-and-file member 
of our union’s negotiating commit- 
tee. I can testify that we tried 
désperately to reach a peaceful 
setttlement with the Douglas Mc- 
Kay company at the bargaining 
table. We tried patiently se 14 
long months to reach a peaceful 
settiement. 
| “But the Douglas McKay com- 


on strike . . 
didn’t want to strike. Some of our 
members had worked for Douglas 
McKay for nearly 30 years. We 
were forced to strike—after 14 
months of patient negotiations— 
in order to try to save our union. 


he had nothing to 
stroying our union. He claimed 
that he had ‘sold’ his ownership 
of the Douglas McKa 
to his sons-in-law. But later it was 
shown that McKay still owned a 
majority of the stock while all of 
those events were going on. 


away in Was 
Secretary of the Interior. But I 
know he could have saved mé 14 
months on the picketline by mak- 
jing just one phone call. He could 
have done it by saying just five 
words: ‘Deal fairly with the union.” 
— McKay never said those 
words. 


pany wouldn’t give an inch. “Take 


or leave it’ was the companys 


only answer to us. Our union was 
smalk and weak. So we swallowed 
our hopes and our pride—and offer- 
7 to settle for a simple renewal} 
O 


the old union contract. 
“Did the Douglas McKay com- 


pany meet us halfway? No. They 
were so eager to destroy our union 
that they 
mand: a ‘commission plan’ instead 
of hourly wages—so nobody would 
know how much he'd be paid 
from one week to the next. 


it us with a new de- 


* 


“THIC ACTION forced us out 
. July 26, 1955. We 


claims that 
o with de- 


“The Douglas McKa 


company 


was 3$,000 miles 


ington, serving as 


“Yes, rer 


“Instead, he stated that the lead- 


ers of our union are ‘goons. I re- 
sent this. I want you to know that 
the leaders of our union are decent, 


onorable and law-abiding men, 


elected by the democratic vote of 
their fellow members. 


“I say Douglas McKay is per- 


sonally responsible for what ha 

pened the 
shop that bore his name. And Ill 
tell you another thing. I'm going 
vote for Wayne Morse on Nov. 
Morse, too.” 


to our small union in 


My wife is going to vote for Sen. 


Revolution without reservation. 

We should withhold criticism of 
those who have left us. I was sorry 
to read a speech of Victor Berger's 
the other day attacking the Com- 
munists. I have known many com- 
rades in all these parties. I have 
high regard for them. They are as. 
honest as we are. 


Greetings On 
3rd Anniversary 
(Written in the Federal. Peni- 
tentiary, Atlanta and published 
| in the Socialist New York Call, 
Nov. 7, 1920.) 


Greetings, comrades, in our 


(Continued from Page. 8) 


selves, and they won an immorality 
of gratitude and glory. 


*Not a Russian 
Bolshevik in America 


(From the acceptance speech 
delivered to the members of the 
committee, of the Socialist Party 
at the Federal Penitentiary, At- 
lanta, May 29, 1920, notifying 
Eugene Debs of his. nomination 
for President of the VU. S.) 


conquer the devastating diseases 
you inherited from tapitalism in 
Russia and combat the present 
mad methods of alien capitalistc 


overnments who seek to destroy 
@ newly emancipated people of 


Soviet Russia. 


Have faith, comrades, your tri- 


umph is complete, Other nations 
will become liberated and together 
shall form ‘a brotherhood of the 


world. 


(From “The Heritage of Gene 
Debs” edited with an intro- 
duction by Alexander Trach- 
‘tenberg, International Pub- 
lishers) 


. . . Before serving time I made 
a series of addresses supporting the 
Russian Revolution, which I con- 
sider the greatest single achieve- 
ment in all history. I said at that 
time that I was a Bolshevik. I still 
am a Bolshevik, but I am not a 
Russian. Bolshevik in America. .. . 

Thére is some difficulty about 
that unfortunate phrase about the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

A dictatorship does not imply 
what we mean. It is a misnomer. 
Dictatorship is autocracy. There is 
no autocracy in the rule of he 
masses. During the transition pe- 
riod the revolution must protect 
itself. ; 

. It is an unfortunate term and 
leads valet g somngun aa I am 
sorry it is used. I am opposed to 
‘dictatorship in every form. We are 
for and equal rights.) 


glorious celebration of the third 
anniversary of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, The proletarian world and 
lovers, of liberty. everywhere thrill- 
ed with joy at news of the great 
victory of the Russian people. The 
triumph of the worker’s cause in 
Russia is an historic milestone in 
the progress of the world and its 
influence for good has circled the 
earth and will direct the course of 
the future. ... 

Comrades, you have weathered 
tthe storm; the faithful cooperation 
of comrades has been able to de- 
feat the. world-wide alliance of 
capitalism. I am sure that the same 
spirit that conquered capitalism 
will develop the geniuses that will 


Pa 


The Ageing 


(Continued from Page 7) 


had his job. “Squeeze play,” he 
said. 


“FORTYPLUS Club News.” a 


mimeographed weekly distributed 
to members of the non-profit or- 
ganization, 
heading “The Bell Rang For,” 
names of members going to new 
jobs. The issue of Oct. 8 carried 
five such names. 


publishes under the 


Mitchell was asked about a pro- 


posed measure to make discrim- 
ination in employment because of 
age illegal, on which hearings were 
slated to be held this fall. Such 
anti-age discrimination bills have 
been successful in four states. “A 
law -won't help,” he said. 

As. for Adlai .Stevenson’s recent} 


‘# -:| proposals on; 
\fefits for the ‘aged,) 
2 ‘the old ‘Townsend plan.” 


istruction of the infant socialist 


(Continued from Page 9) 
Points” (shamelessly abandoned at 


Versailles when they had, so ‘to 
speak, “earned their keep 


The second was to try to conceal 


from the mass of the workers in the 
capitalist countries the true essence 
and scope of what had taken place 
in Russia by whole misrepresenta- 
tion and suppression of news. .. . 

The third line was to start the 
wars of intervention in the vain 
hope of achieving the military de- 


state—with a view, as Winston 
Churchill put it, “to kill off the old 
hen before she hatches too many 
chicks.” 


These three lines of policy, be- 
tween them, caused infinite dam- 
age, hardship, loss of life, and. de- 
lay in socialist development; yet all 
togefher, they achieved, as against 
the successful growth of the Soviet 
Union, nothing but a little delay. 
How far they postponed revolution 
in other countries is a speculation 
on which I need not, indeed must 
not enter here. 

* 

THE LONG-TERM reactions— 
reactions which in one form or an- 
other, have lasted from, say, 1921, 
to the present day—are more com- 
plex and interesting still; they 
concern home politics in the-U.S.A., 
Britain, and other countries al- 
most as much as they concern their 
relations with the Soviet Union, 


They include the continuation 
of the policy of wholesale misrep- 
resentation and suppression of in- 
formation about the Soviet Union; 
the State Department and the 
British Foreign Office do not easily 
change their (thick) skins. But they 
also include something much more 
weapons which in the end damage 
the users more than they damage 
the target. 


What are these-weapons? And 
indeed, what are the targets at: 
which they are aimed, for there is 
no longer just one Soviet target? 
And what is the score? nits 


The targets are: firstly the Soviet 
Union; secondly the working-class 
and trade union movement in the 
U.S.A., Great Britain and else- 
where; and thirdly the progressive 
movement generally in those coun- 
tries. The weapons are the whole- 
sale use of the “Communist bogey” 
etaygggge ip the witch-hunt at 

ome, the economic boycott 
abroad, the agitation for a world 
crusade to “destroy Communism” 


by force. ... 
And the score? The score is a 
disastrous negative for those who 
carry on the anti-Communist cam- 
paign. It has scarcely aliy effect on 
what is apparently the main target, 
the socialist states; it has disastrous 
effect on the pace and prosperity— 
and the trade—of the world, by 
dividing much of the world into 
two hostile groups; and it impov- 
erishes the whole world by the 
armatnents race which is an integral 
part—or at any rate an inevitable 
result—of the whole policy. 


And finally, it has a most des- 
tructive effect on freedom of 
thought and expression, particu- 
larly but not’ solely in the«U.S.A., 
where that freedom has been for 
a time destroyed by McCarthyism 
(which has not died with the repu- 
tation of the Senator who gave it 
its name). 

TURN now to consider the sec- 
ond field in which the Revolution 
has had effects in countries outside 
the Soviet Union—that of the 
“friendly” countries, China and the 
“New Democracies’ in’ Europe. 
What exactly are the effects? How 
far has the Soviet Union been re- 
sponsible for the creation and the 
subsequent activities of these coun- 
tries? eo 

One thing, of course, is clear; 
the Soviet Union, by the éxample 
of its own achievements, has stimu-| 
lated and encouraged the other 
countries to choose and to follow 
the paths they have chosen (which, 
be it noiieed, are different from 
the path of the Soviet Republics 
in 1917, although the goal is the 


LE + 
New World Review 
Anniversary Issue 


- 8 This article by the famous Brit- 
ish lawyer and former Labor M.P., 


1D. N. Pritt, Q.C. (Queen's Coun- 


cil) is condensed from the Novem- 
ber issue of New World Review 
just out. This is a special enlarged 
‘issue devoted to the 39th anni- 
versary pf the Russian Revolution 
and the 23rd anniversary of Am- 
‘erican-Soviet relations, and has an 
unusually rich selection of articles. 

G. D. H. Cole, leading British 
Fabian Socialist, who has always 
been critical \of many aspects of 
the Soviet regime, evaluates 39 
years of the USSR and its mean- 
ing to the world socialist movement, 
especially in the light of the 20th 
Congress of the Communist Party 
af the USSR. Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, 
distinguished historian and Negro 
leader, analyzes the Russian Revo- 
lution and the Colonial question. 

_ Dr. Harry F. Ward, famous theo- 
logian and teacher, discussed the 
fundamental basis of Soviet Demo-_ 
cracy and its new perspectives. 
Ralph Parker, writing direct from 
Moscow, tells of the great changes 
that have taken place in the USSR 
in the past year. 

Copies of the magazine which 
sells for 23 cents a copy may - 
be obtained through its office, 
23 West 26th Street, New York 
City. 
Sth aor 
now reached; and in the case of 
the European new democracies, 
there is the additional circum- 
stance that, had it not been for 
the entry of the Soviet Army into 
their territories, the forces of the 
Western Powers might have come 
into the countries in question in 
order to buttress up in the crucial 
post-war years the old reactionary 
ruling-classes. | 


THE position of China is dif- 
ferent in many respects. It won 
its way to its present socialist posi- 
tion by long civil wars, followed— 
or rather accompanied—by shrewd 
economic policy and a high stand- 
ard of conduct of the revolutionary 
forces towards the mass of ‘civili- 
ans; its course has thus been very 
different both from that of the 
USSR and those of the new democ- 
racies. But every Chinese leader 
will state: unhesitatingly that his 
country has derived and is deriving 
the greatest help from the examples 
of the Soviet Union, not merely in 
general but in dealing with in- 
numerable specific problems, and 
also from the technical aid and ad- 
vice now being given in many ma- 
terial problems. — 


THE third head of study is in 
the effects of the revolution, or 
rather of the existence today of 
the ters socialist state, on the 
world in general, and not specifi- 
cally on friendly or unfriendly 
countries. It is clear that the mere 
existence today of the Soviet Union 
has a profound effect on the inter- 
national behavior. of all states. 

One need only thing for a mo- 
ment what would be the attitude 
and -conduct of the governments 
of any of the Western Powers in 
any major problem or crisis, if the 
USSR were not there, able to ex- 
press its views with the knowl- 
edge that they are backed by its 
own prestige and power and that 
of a number of allies, This point 
need not be elaborated; it is enough 
to ask how Britain and. France 
would have behaved to Egypt over 
the Suez Canal if it were not for 
the Soviet Union. | 

What of the future, of the 40th 
and subsequent years? There is no 
need to prophesy or speculate; it 
is enough to record that the social- 
ist countries are all advancing, the 
capitalist world receding. If I ma 
quote two other American *:journal- 
ists—Joseph Stewart Alsop, in the 
New York Herald Tribune, Aug, 
30, 1956: “In essence, the danger 
—they think of it as a danger,but 
we mein not do oN ~ the 
rapi progressive shift of the 
world balance of 
America and all the 
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STOP THE WAR| selective TV, movie guide 


An Editorial © cae ond Gomes Chonmien Qo | Thursday, Nov. 8 
| turday, Nov. coa Hour: Morning's at Seven} 
‘NAKED AGGRESSION against Egypt has exploded Jon the Carousel (2) 9 a.m. by Paul Osborn with Lillian and|— jvc’ snc, Mea (5) 10 a.m. Mile- 
from land and sea and air. Britain and France, using Ben | Mighty Mouse (2) 10:30 Dorothy Gish and David Wayne! c, nto in’ 
am ng : |Captain’s Paradise. Alec, Guinness 
Curion’s Israeli government as their pawn, struck to seize |Big Top (2) Noon (4) 9 to 10 + (9) 10 a.m. 
the Suez Canal by force of arms. | sigue Mow! (2) 130 Ul) Neos m6 : Eartha Kitt, guest (7) 9 | Force of Evil (7) 1:30 
Sympathy for the real interests of Israel was arousing | Football Forecasts (4) 1:30 — “wang scm ass Farors Dabieae (3) 7:50 and 10 
resentment against the brazen attempt to jeopardize Israel's | Junior Town Meeting: Outlook for! sited Hitchcock (2) 9:30 « Friday, Nov, 9 
existence in behalf of British-French colonial aims. Election (13) 1:30 $64,000 Challenge (2) 10 ‘Captain's Paradise :(9) 10 a.m. 
: : : z College Football: Notre Dame vs. pes Yy _ Force of Evil (7) 1:30 
The colonial powers were seeking to hamstring the | Navy (4) 1:45 a cg Sia (4) 10 Thunder,Rock (11) 8:30 Rex Har- 
United Nations as this issue was going to press. But world |Movie: An Ideal Husband (5)2 |prew Peaso, 5) oT rison, Lili Palmer 


public opinion was building up for a concerted demand | Football Roundup (2) 2:30 Kiss of Death (13) 7 and 10 


that the UN al Assembly be called into emergency pot os “) a (2) 5:30 Unusual Movies on TV Farmer’s Daughter (9) 7:30 and 10 


session to act if the British-French veto paralyzes the Se- | world News (2) 6 Saturday, Nov. 3 MOVIES (in theatres) 
curity Council. - Open Mind: Our Age of Anxiety An Ideal Husband (5) 2 p.m. Oscar Giant, Roxy 


Throughout the world trade unions and Social Demo- | - (4) 6. Margaret Mead and Leo} wilde comedy with Paulette| War and Peace, Capitol 
Rosten Goddard ‘Storm Center, Normandie 


cratic parties were joining the public demand for a cease 
Sine ies 1S ibe _— Beat the Clock—Quiz (2) 7 ere La Strada, 52nd St. Translux: 
I the tuni ‘eee Union Rally for Stevenson (5) 7 unday, Nov. 4 ‘Around World in 80 Days, Rivoli 
mn Our country oppor nity seemed at hand for | Jackie Gleason (2) 8 I Married a Witch. Fredric March,| Private Progress, Guild 50th 
real American-Soviet cooperation to halt the war threat. | Perry Como—variety (4) 8 Susan Hayward (7) 2:45 Rififi, Academy of Music, other 


The time for action is NOW. Tell the White House |Duftys Tavern (11) 8:30 neighborhood houses . 
Ford Star Jubilee: The Wizard of Monday, Nov. 5 Friendly Perusuasion, Radio City 


_ you favor om immediate Cease fire. Get your organization | ©, with Judy Garland, Ray (2)/ Force. of Evil. John Garfield, Bea-| Solid Gold Cadillac, Victoria 
to act likewise. Support United Nations action for a cease 9 to 11—2 full hours. Ray Bolger,| trice Pearson (7) 1:30 Bus Stop, neighborhoods 
fire. Brand Britain and France for their dastardly aggres- |. Jack Haley, Bert Lahr. The Tall Lie (11) 2 | DRAMA 
sion. Withdraw all foreign forces from Egyptian soil! | Sid Caesar—variety (4) 9 to 10 Night Train (11) 3:30 
Guarantee the inviolability of present borders and of | #0r¢ Show (11) 9 Kiss of Death (13) 7 and 10 Apple Cart, Plymuoth | 
: George Gobel (4) 10 The Farmer’s Daughter (9) 7:30) Major Barbara, Martin Beck 
Israel’ ts! iiinnimile ts, 
wee righ Late Show: Most Precious Things} and 10 Sea Gull, 4th St. Theatre = 
in Life (1934-TV debut) (2) callie: Wane ie Old Vic Company, Winter Garden 
SUEZ 11:15 . ree oe nv 9 Aves Take Se Chat ps Jan Hus Audit. 
| | See TV The Winslew Boy (9) Noon Hamlet, Shakespearwrights, 264 
| Sunday, Nov. 4 Force of Evil (7) 1:30 W. 8P St. 

(Continued from Page | } Look Up and Live: Gospel singer| Kiss of Death (13) 7 and 10 My Fair Lady, Hellinger 
coaent-e yang edly lag 8 Mahalia Jackson (2) 10:30 a.m.|Farmer’s Daughter (9) 7:30 sind 10 Tey: See 
tians to help them in building the | Children’s Hour (4) -10:30 Wiliedes Mes Diary of Anne Frank, Cort 
Aswan High Dam. Regardless of E New York (2) 11 re Inherit the Wind, National 
the merits of the dam project this —. rc ae ne Palle Special a}j| Breaking the Sound Barrier (9)/Arms and the Man, Downtown 

reversal was such a clear provoca- — star, show (7) 11 10 a.m. | Theatre 

tion that it precipitated the action oe Camera Three (2) 11:30. Margaret The 39 Steps (9) Noon. Hitch- NYC Opera, City Center 

of the Egyptian government in na- — = Sisk. ‘ediiwovelegiit Force of Evil (7) 1:30 sae: Candud, Cosas Uhm. 

tionalizing canal. | | at Learn to D 5) 11:45 orce of Evil (7) 1: Me; Candido, Greenwich Mews 
Then Dulles joined with the Bri- ce set's Take ae kids (2) Noon |A Night in Casablanca (2) 5, Marx! Loud Red Patrick, Ambassador 

tish and French in condemning the Times Youth Forum UNESCO (5)|_,.2¥°s- No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 

‘nationalization. Dulles was, in fact, ‘|Report from Rutgers: Study of Kiss of Death (13) 7 and 10 Three Pirandello Plays, Open 


the author of the Users Association Nathaniel Hawthorne (13) 1:30 Farmers Daughter (9)'7:30 and 10} Stage, 15 Second Av. 
plan aimed at seizing the canal. : Pro. Football—Giants vs. Steelers at 


But after starting these provoca-— (2) 2 . 8 AKERS REELECT 0 S 
tions Dulles refused to continue | Youth Wants to Know (4) 2:30 2s ri 


with his colonial partners in forc- News Roundup (4) 3 


ible seizure of the canal. The Movie: On Your Toes (1939 TV) 
reson for this was that Dull MGebut G) 8. Zora, Ede AV CHANGE ELECTION RULES 
b 


was ee worried about Amer- - EDEN ert : 
ican oil imterests in the Middle - Sherlock Holmes full length film—| SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — {New York Local 51; and Louis 
East than about British-French in-|and om igae or — . The Woman in Green (1945)|(Fp)_The convention of the Bak-|Gemuth t f N York 
terests in the Suez Canal Com-'a Middle East war required no (11) = Conkuail Work i uth, secretary of New [or 
= flip -flop for the Soviet government; Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 eeenational: tiaiae. iaaakea ts first pocehe-, Not gay Ware Stee 
é * | jas. it did for ours. While backing) Washington Square with Ray Bol-| week with its most important order| 2sidents not shot at from the 
BOTH THE EISENHOWER Egypt's right to sovereignty over er (4) 4 | pag regent piemaskrs po! elec-| Platform—as Kane charged had - 
Administration and the British and its own territory the Soviet gov- College Press Conference (7) 4.jtion of officers w nities it vote of|been threatened—but they were 
French were agreed on trying to} ernment has also urged action in} Guest: DuHes the delegates Lcatineal oak utr: ie: westial | Arad la¢ th 
overthrow the Nasser government.' UN to,prevent any Middle East ag- Bandwagon '56 (2) 5:30 vata Se Weng af sl base Ae Aven Ce a ee ere 
But they differed about the meanis. gression. Telephone Time: She Also Ran (2)! which had been #] cet < phones, and were loudly booed 
As Reston wrote in the N.Y. Times! The question facing the people} .6 | anions ae 70 weak Creede by the 646 other delegates. 
opi Ds “The United States want-| of Jsrael in their blacked-out homes| Meet the Press (4) 6 This il tovether with the! During the first week of the 10- 
nO rp him down by the slow ' was whether their safety and in-|Frontier—westerm (5) 6 uestions of salamiential of locals}day convention, which is held 
oes po Frene! “h ers. ne dependence would be preserved; You Are There (2) 6:30. Trial ‘into larger i raising of|every -five years, the delegates 
ritish and F Wanted mili-| through this crisis. A ‘good deal} of Susan B. Anthony (2) 6:30) 40. oe Hires is behind charges heard major political addresses by ~ 
rbd aper-wers ee, about ' depended on the efforts to get a| Jack Benny—comedy (2) 7:30 ak weet Dewees be the officers| former President Harry Truman 
: played a big part in the! cease fire. A lot depends also on|/ Amateur Hour (7) 7:30 —? inst;and De ti didate Adlai 
alee g split that has practical-|~“ sot depen Pre ar , , of three New York locals against mocratic candidate al 
ly aa ed the entire NATO alli- reinforced UN action to prevent Ed a (2) 8. Maurice Evans, president James G.- Cross. The Stevenson, as well. as by numerous . 
tose ith de Som ling of va |g OO ty (4) 8 Ald a, fed fo, kt Crum ate andy fice bor 
‘ae ae oni In the eae ee (0% Aillad the ethene and deteed Gol eet ee ae 
SO | , ee A a 1inst them. However, i » fates iam 
| PE athe UN to Lista com bane Arab-Israeli negotiations could be I Spy—Raymond Massey (5) 8 a Sta teareatianstis the possibility , Schnitzler, a former president of 
ro mat meat sand brought a Only pone Drama: Pale Horse with Marge} ,¢ perjury on one side or the other. | the ‘god Ss the second 
among the big powers cou | ) : ; week they were scheduled t@ hear 
What About shall regret for years. The amendment changing the| oo Wasag, Mader Mkiteed end 


Flecti create “the € : j . 
after the —T?* which eal ove ae os “All of us will regret it because method of election was carried Y' Richard Richards, California Dem- 
SOCIALIST UNITY FORUM } rclis around one table it ‘will have done irreparable harm) vote of 4,966 to 560 on the | t:. candidate for the U. $ 
“PRESENTS A DISCUSSION to the prestige and the reputation Opening »day of the convention.|,) 1. roe 
Prospects for * of our country. This action im-|1hen, according to the new pro- a 


American Secialism SPEAKING FOR THE LABOR (| volved not only the abandonment Visions, the election was held two efe oy 
s later. Wesley Reedy of Phila- ( SSI fF 3 


Dr. W. EB. DuBois, noted || Party in Commons Hugh Gaitskell|but a positive assault upon the ei : 
| » historian and Negro leader used the: strongest words heard in/free principles which have govern-|delphia, a former vice president, 
ohn Lewine, former director of ||that august body in many years. |ed: British foreign policy for at|WaS nominated to oppose Cross, me 
Eugene V. Debs School “A—l I can say,” Gaitskell de-|any_ rate the last. ten years—soli- but declined. Thereupon Crass, : er ieee 
Carl age ey are We Can }iclared, “is that in taking this-deci-|darity with the Commonwealth, magenta gees or oe vee a See Sra sme value. 
a ends } sion, in the view of the’ Opposi-|the Anglo-American alliance, and regional vice pres | Were| SPEC. $19.95. Standard Brand Dist. 
: Friday : Nov. 3-——3 p.m. tion, the Government has commit-|adheregce to the Charter of the|telected by acclamation and install-| 3S: Somsis, Ome hour fee parting. 
(Near oe AVE. es “ an act of disastrous folly,| United Nations.” — ed immediately after. PGS SS 
a whose tragic consequences we} + Only a handful of delegates 
. . : = 4) THE LOGIC of the. Gaitskell|voted no or abstained, including 
AN NU AL R ALLY position was such that American-|the three who brought assault é € } a 4 
| | mi co ny not es charges agaist ~~ Joseph — | 
° as the means of ending the Middle|Kane, president of Queens Local’ | | 
For Peace and F riendship _. |) Bast war. It _— become the fac-|525; Nathan Ehrlich, president of. 
. | , : tor restoring traditional American- 
Observing the November Anniversaries : Batic Beech friendship. The ul-| Strengthen the labor, Negro, 
1917-1956 : 1933-1956 | — logic yg ye org of Seigvee oe — Piney, | Orchestra presenta one of its regular musi- 
Tuesday — ae Big Four, even of the Big Five.|day, Nov. 6 to detes eon oe ae snl 
as J, Nev. I3 4230 p.m. The world appeared to be moving|hower Cadillac Cabinet. compositions by the Mastodlio. "Orabestia, 
Samuel Firstman, conducting; also well 


THE PYTHIAN — 135 W. 70th St. (E. of Bway.) __|}toward a full circle in the need) og sce nc sneer 


‘Spechers: Dr. Corliss Lamont — Mr. Paul Rebeson ‘at_Britich- hinese :_ Eisenho Cadillac Cabinet— [~ | , 
Rev. Wm. H_ Melish — Dr. Harry F. Ward than ag arg abe rae 8 aye political ‘allies of the Dixie-| Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


MUSICAL PROGRAM : — } seen |Vector Laboratories 
American and Russian Songs with Miss Betty Sanders and The 2 ? 

» Jewish Young Folk Singers, Miss Madelein Simon, conducting ) | | 217 Third Avenue ¢ CR 3-7686 
iat be Atha Ae . as = * oo CMS eS 2h y sé en “_— “4 : the fight ‘ iyi New York 3, N. ¥. 
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bor Centers Fire on 3 Reactionaries 
: % | : WHILE NEW YORK’S senate race remains uncertain, labor and liberal elements 
believe that Tuesday’s balloting-may. result in elimination of a few of the state's congress- 


- ee S a re p |men with arch-reactionary records. They've been especially gunning for Reps. James G. 


Donovan and Frederic R. ‘Cou- — 
-|dert. of Manhattan, and John R. 


Pillion of Buffalo's 42nd District. + e Cc on oO m ic al : ¥y - 


Donovan is nominally a Democrat, 


# 

ok re Tv rm § o rr but was named in the past on both . | 
major party tickets in a conspiracy | kk 

to shut out the late Vito Marcan- , Ss pea 4 g 
tonio in the 18th District. sad 


Denied . renomination by the , PROSPERITY 


PROSPECTS for a longshore settlement improved somewhat D ahs F lehor ‘and 
‘as the contract deadline was extended to midnight, Nov. 15 and iit ee Fo ge Bini ieee a TWO WORLDS: A pertinent and sharp corrective to the wide- 
. : ite f., Sage Hee iberal protest, 4 spread acceptance of the prosperity thesis has been issued by Miguel 

union-employer subcommittes got to wor . on five contract Hems~ |ning as a Republican against State} Cuaderno of the Philippines. Cuadreno was eleeted last month as 
seniority, safety, hiring practices, medical clinics and grievances. |Senator Alfred A. Santangelo,} chairman of the International Monetary Fund and of the Interna- 
This- week the N. Y. Shipping Assn. will give the International Democratic-Liberal nominee. San-| tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development (World Bank). 
ew ” — - rie ge Jad, “The recent wave of prosperity has been, largely confined to the 
Feel ge been though a faction of right - wing! industrial nations of Western Europe and North America,” Cuadreno 
y se coat i" feel etal () HW ] : Democrats are known to be “knif-| <4i4 in. an interview with ‘the New York Times. “It has not been 

apf eto: fl or ope hr il bean acre jing hin i epost of Donovan. | Sed o any eet eon bythe underdeveloped main 

, ; ‘S | atrK In: =a SS ; -wi . ! ‘6 oo: oe 
- | “Gs sbeaar ¢ , h - A i a pacer S _ ¥i : ali a ee . night wens —, Part of the world has been enjoying unprecedented prosper- 
of a master contract for the whole Atlantic and Gut Coast, instea ican Of long-standing, Is oppose ity,” he said, but “the underdeveloped nations have made little 
df just for the Port of New York. This is still on the table, and nego-*|in the 17th District by Bernard progress.” 
tiators have to come back to it after they reach the expected agree- Akers, Democratic-Liberal_ nomi- Current trénds, Cuadreno said, foreshadow serious difficulties 


| nee who came within 315 votes : ote . saleg 7 
ment on wages and other such issues. The ILA has not yet given |o¢ defeating Coudert in 1954 a ne dae industrialized nations and those in the under- 
eveloped class. 


any indication of retreating on: this, its first and chief demand. In Buffalo, the political action Tn ee tidhinetialtiadl ‘nintini “there is an indicated slowing 
. committee of CIO-AFL (COPE)! down of the abnormal manufacturing boom.” 


A FORTY-FOUR CENT “package” increase in a four-year | 7 ‘ For the underdeveloped: nations “there will be a consequent 

. contract with no reopener was agreed on at the Sperry Gyroscope Co. New Yorkers Vote sharp decline in prices of primary commodities on which their 
on Long Island. Last year, the 9,500 Sperry members of local 450, o.° economies depend for what amounts to a bare subsistence. 

International Union of Electrical Workers, were forced into a tough On Two Prop ositions The result of this, Cuadreno said, , Lr es nay Ba: of ictal 

je A | New Yorkers will vote on two | Since the underdeveloped. countries will receive less for their com- 

35-day strike by the company. * ti line for large. | modity exports and will buy less of the finished goods they need. 

The 4-year-agreement is the longest ever signed at Sperry’s and Be “gree ioe ~ a: fa Sa waa These countries, he said, are predominantly agricultural. 

is subject to ratification by the membership. Company officials | construction. and is tied ‘up with Cuadreno warned that “if the need for a solution is ignored by 

greeted the new pact and said the long-term no-strike, no reopener | g gasoline and oil tax increase. | the Western industrial nations it will be at the risk of their own 

provisions would give them a better chance to. get government | The Workers takes no position survival, 


contracts. The IUE has 5-year pacts at General Electrie and West- | on this. He offered no panaceas, recommending only that a general re- 
inghouse. , The other, for a $100,000,000 | View be made of economic cooperation-in the western capitalist 


The new Sperry agreement was reached in surprise negotia- | bond issue to guarantee middle- countries and the underdeveloped countries. 
tions started seven months before the expiration of the current pact. | income housing funds, we heart- | PRODUCTION 


Terms. also include a cost-of-living escalator clause. The 44 cents | ily approve. : 

: : ' 'Waene our readers to make OVERALL: Barron's Index of physical volume of production 
sure they vote and line up sup- | hit 233.4 in week ended Oct. 20, compared to 230.6 a year ago 
port for it. 7 (based on 1935-39 equals 100). 

v ae ‘ HOMES: Most home builders expect a drop of 10 percent in 
“housing starts” in 1957, as compared with 1956, according to a 
a — ped a ere survey of 600 builders by the National Association of Home 
ae B Ken wg Sauter + Pillion. Builders. September ‘starts, according to the Department of Labor, 
James'B. Kane, Jr., against Fillion. slumped to an annual rate of 1 million, the lowest since January, 
Interest also centers on four| 1952. The NAHB said builders expect prices of homes to rise next’ 
other congressional districts. where year. | Bi | 
Democrats hope to oust GOP in- MACHINE TOOLS: New orders for machine tools (the basic 
cumbents, and on two districts instruments of modern industry) will hit between. $950 million ‘and 
where the GOP hopes to oust in-| ¢}) hillion- this year—highest peacetime. figure since World War II— 
cumbent Democrats. according to industry estimates. New orders for the first nine months 
In the Queens 14th District, the! of this year of $737 million were 34 percent ahead of same period 
Demos are pinning their hope on! Jast year. | : . 
changing population to oust GOP COMPETITION; “The appliance industry is plagued with 
ey eee ' ; incumbent Henry J. Latham.| large over-capacity and has been rampant with price-cutting,” ac- 
ae in wages, medical, insurance, and other benefits will go They're also counting on reversing} cording to Victor Emanuel, president and chairman of Avco Manu- 
to the workers over the four years. _ |the slim margin by which the! facturing Corp. “As a consequence a large number of manufacturers 
7 , GOP in 1954 captured Brooklyn's; has withdrawn from the field;” Specifically, Avco announced that 
JOB OPENINGS for 100 categories are announced by the |12th District; the Brooklyn-Staten its Crosley and Bendix Home Appliances divisions will discontinue 
N. Y. State Employment Service. The holiday shopping season and |Island 15th; and the Bronx 25th.| their appliance, radio and television receiver operations on Nov. 30. 
some increase in factory production account for this. Flowever, the |These districts are now represented COPPER: Phelps Dodge Corp., nation’s second largest copper 
Employment Service also points out that the “rosy” picture does not by Republican Francis E. Dorn, producer will ‘cut its output by about 7% percent, starting in No- 
include job openings in 57 other occupations- whether there are John H. Ray and Paul Fine. . | vember. ... Anaconda is cutting back 16 percent through elimination 
more workers than jobs available. The GOP is counting on an Eis-| of overtime resulting from a 6-day work week and ‘holiday work. 
, me enhower sweep of Queens to take ANNIVERSARY: Monday marked the 27th anniversary of the 
WHETHER THE MACHINISTS at Republic Aviation will be with it the ot, now represented big market break in Wall St., that signaled the onset of the nation’s 
R . * : ; by Democratic-Liberal Rep. Lester biggest economic crisis. 
able to go ahead with its trial of union members who crossed picket 7 _| DISS 
oie , i eee Holtzman; and the 7th, now rep 
lines during the 16-week strike is now in the hands of State Supreme , Aeneid AGRICULTURE ‘ 
Court Tustice Nicholas M. P resented by Rep. James J. Delaney.) : : 
ourt Justice Nicholas M. Pette. ae * PRICES: Hog prices have hit a 5-month low in Chicago. 
‘ The union is appealing an earlier ruling by Justice Hogan bar- COUNTING Donovan as a Re-' 
ring such trials which the union had started. The company asked for publican, the present. line-up of PRICES 
— injunction and re — charged Republic with inter- New York Congressmen is: Repub- POVERTY: Steel prices are still too low and another. price 
§ mn a anions internal aifairs. |licans-27, and Democrats 16. Ex-| hike is needed. That was the message of John F. Smith, Jr., vice- 
_ Judge’ Pette, after hearing arguments on the case, reserved |cept for the nine seats discussed president of Inland Steel Co., to a group of purchasing agents in 
decision. — above—7 Republican and 2 Demo-| $t, Louis. Following the 5-weeks summer steel strike the companies 
: * crats—in which switches are po0s-| raised prices $8.50 a ton. | 
LOUIS HOLLANDER, state CIO president, in an address |sible, the party situation is expect-| . | CARS: Chrysler Corp. has hiked: prices of the 57: Plymouths. 
before American Council On Education, said that organized labor |¢d to remain the same. Twenty) and Dodges an average of 5.9 percent. . . . General Motors raised 
is today fighting for university education for workers children as it |Republican seats appear “safe,” as| the ante from $100 on the Pontiac Chieftain Catlina coupe to $66 


fought for elementary cducation 120 years ago in the early days of |do 14 Democratic. | on the Cadillac 75. Imperial. 
the U.S.A. .> As regard the Senate race be- ; 


He said that while employers are well taken care of by the (tween Mayor Robert Wagner (D- bgt WAR BUDGET 


colleges and universities, “labor’ has somehow been neglected as a |Lib.) and Jacob Javits (R), the) ° PROFITS: Boeing Airplane Co., one of the chief. beneficiaries 

group.” Out of 1,851 institutions of higher education, only about pollsters. had Javits winning on of the Pe a rogram, chalked up $8.5 million for the quarter 

75 have ‘set up programs in workers education or labor relations. the basis of a substantia? Eisen- ended Sept. 30 F056. com red to $6.7 million for the same quarter 

| And labor representatives are “almost completely absent” from uni- “wsnar’ majority. It was felt pag if of 1955. gerd “being ot unfilled orders (mostly government 

versity governing boards. P age state went below 500,000, Wagn a;| contracts) totalled $3.2 billion on Sept. 30, 1956, compared to $2.6 
. Ts hiated dedectead. illi 956. 

THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE in N. Y. State is readying |™ight defeat Javits. ramon! ce: i 3 | 


itself for a big push at the next session of the Legislature to outlaw |, Outbreak of war- involving Israel - PROFITS 
organizational picketing by unions. The employers outfit sent a re- |@ ‘the Middle East, however, is OIL: Standard Oil of New Jersey chalked up $603 miliion in 


pect to all state legislators, claiming that companies are suffering likely to oe Bs election pic-| +t nine months of this year, up $80 million from the $523 million 
rom unions’ picketing to induce workers to join up. The battle over |tUte in favor of Wagner. Javits! f+ same nine months of last year. 


| Mie eae. G8 tee eetcilieas te Lites, bas been sbeouwhier beck. and had counted on making. incroads 


forth in the Legislature and in courts in the recent years. jamong Jewish middle class voters 
) , in particular, who generally back 


} * : the Demiocrats. But Eisenhower's 
_ THE BELLS have finally stopped ringing in Macy’s controllers’ position branding Israel, Britain 
office. For years, until] the union made this a winning grievance, land France as aggressors against 
these Macy employes were told by bells when they. could go on Egypt, a position. rather courage- 
relief; when to come “e and when to go home. Machines started |ously supported by Javits, may cost 


Longshoremen’s Assn. an item-by-item counter-proposals to the 


eee 


~~ pay SE ee Bld 
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and stopped the bells. ¢ ' him these votes, or a Mirge part of 
_ We feel like asylum‘inmates who can move only when the bell: |th . | 
| te rings, said the workers. Local 1S, Retail, Wholesale & Dept. Store support for| claimed Beisbol was invented: somewhere 
Bai: ps totes Union, pressed the issue with ong be mes 1 Roe so e employes were {th } of! Britain! He's: ‘been topped! .‘Publickers Distillers ' — 
Figs 2 ‘sp. , SO. Rappy they, yorted. to be thinki \ a out to iring i| i the: govern-|: made’ in Pera a.thotisand or’ more 'yeats.a 
ji dee, mtg serena. 6, alin ena oa ag the goer, de amd re ea 2 
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